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Concerns  over 
First  Amendment 
dominate  ANPA 


Carter  issues 
press  freedom 
deciaration 


Ad  bureau  eyes 
1-order,  1-biii; 
DDB  wins  contest 


“/  am  for  the  First  Amendment  from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  1 

believe  it  means  what  it  says.**  U.S.  supreme  court  justice  Hugo  Black. 


Let  US  rededicate  ourselves  to  rescuing  and 
reaffirming  the  First  Amendment  to 
making  it  mean  what  it  says,  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last,  for  all  Americans, 


make  no  \m  re 


l%>lk  Steals  Winner’s  Heart 

—  -  -  ■■  ■>—  ■  There's  so  and  so  on  the  irum- 


••There’s  so  and  sw  . . .  . 

pel.  he's  been  wiih  Mr  We'.k  Inr  so 
long  You  know  he  has  lo  he  a  won¬ 
derful  employer  to  keep  people 
around  wuhoui  contract#  like  he 
does. '  she  said 

The  Welk  hand  transcended  the 
generaiion  gap  between  the  swarms 
of  senior  citizens  in  the  arena  and 
the  more  youthful  members  of  the 
audience 

He  took  a  1940s  ^ong.  •  Chaiia- 
nooga  Choo-Choo.”  ongmalK  sung 
by  the  Andrews  Sisters,  and  plavi-d 
It  in  the  1940  s  style,  only  to  have  it 


I  knew  I  was  outclassed  when 
my  dale.  Mrs  Agnes  Mangold,  and  I 
were  introduced  to  the  maestro  of 
the  champagne  music  before  the 
show 

Mrs  Mangold  was  one  of  the  10 
Light  readers  who  attended  the 
Lawrence  Welk  concert  Thursday  I 
was  her  escort. 

I  was  vaguely  reminded,  during 
the  concert,  of  years  gone  by  when 
my  grandmother  would  watch  Uw  - 
rence  Welk  and  tell  me  everything 
about  the  members  of  his  band 

Mrs  Mangold  was  no  different, 
and  I'd  bet  my  eye-teeth  that  any¬ 
one  of  the  10.000-member  audience 
could  have  rattled  off  the  same 
information. _ _ 


By  MIKE  HESS 

Lawrence  Welk  walked  out  on 
stage  like  a  Nordic  god.  command¬ 
ing  every  bit  as  much  a  following  in 
the  10.000  listeners  a.s  any  rock 
group  or  country  artist  the  Alamo 
Citv  has  hosted 

When  the  spotlight  hit  his  mint 
green  suit  and  he  began  his  music 
with  his  proverbial  '  ooe  an'  a  two 
an'.'*  I  knew  he  stole  my  date's 
heart. 

The  Jilting  came  as  no  surprise  It 
was  our  first  date,  and  all  my  lady 
talked  about  from  the  time  I  picked 
her  up  until  we  arrived  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  Center  Arena  was  how 
many  members  in  Welk  s  orchestra 
she  knew,  who  was  new  and  who 
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Reseller 


It  doesn't  always  take  an  event  of  great 
significance  to  show  a  newspaper's  devotion  to 
community  service.  Sometimes  a  little  ingenuity 
and  compassion  will  do  it. 

As  one  of  10  winners  of  tickets  to  a  recent 
Lawrence  Welk  Show,  70-year-old  Agnes 
Mangold  called  the  day  before  the  performance  to 
offer  her  tickets  to  another  contestant.  With 
obvious  disappointment  in  her  voice,  she  explained 
that  the  friend  who  was  to  take  her  had  been  called 
away  suddenly  and  she  could  find  no  one  else. 

After  a  quick  newsroom  conference,  the  good 


news  was  flashed  back  to  Mrs.  Mangold. 

Reporter  Mike  Hess  would  escort  her  to  the 
show,  and  what's  more,  she  would  get  to  meet 
the  senior  citizens'  idol  in  person  before  the 
performance. 

With  a  Light  photographer  on  hand  to  record  her 
big  moment,  a  radiant  Mrs.  Mangold  danced  with 
her  favorite  musical  star,  and  the  next  day's  Light 
carried  Hess's  heart-warming  feature  story  on 
Page  1. 

Caring  enough  to  create  happy  endings — that's 
one  of  the  good  things  that  happen  in  The  Light. 


San  Anl^io  Light 


FIRST  IN  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Underwood 


In  recent  months,  several  designed  to  protect, 

court  orders  have  struck  heavy  And  when  the  public’s  right  to 

blows  against  the  First  Amend-  a  free  flow  of  information  is 

ment  freedom  of  the  press.  Each  threatened,  it  is  vital  that  jour- 
new  decision  dramaticaJly  \m-  nalists  continue  to  lead  the  way 
derscores  the  conflict  in  the  to  make  certain  that  the  free- 
heated  debate  between  j  ournaJ-  doms  of  all  Americans  are  not 

ists  and  the  Judiciary.  destroyed  by  any  “order  in 

But  let  us  not  forget  another  the  court.” 

peirty  involved  in  these  issues.  ,,  ■■  i  ^  •  •  ■ 

Deeply  involved.  The  American  HARTt-HAwks  Communications,  Inc. 
people.  They  are  the  ones  the  Texas  70291 

First  Amendment  ifltimately  was 


I 


In  these  times  nt  high  costs  it's  good  to  know . . 


Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

costs  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB  s  Chocking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  papervyork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  tear  sheets.  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U  S  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  arc  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money  —  in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages 
handling  requests  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  w'hich  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

You  canH  beat  experience. 

I^The  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 

NEW  YORK:  2  Park  Avenue,  10016;  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHICAGO  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  60605;  Phone  312/922-2841 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO:  941  North  High  Street,  43201;  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS  52  South  Second  Street,  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1453  Mission  Street,  94103;  Phone  415/552-6000 
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MAY 


1-  Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto, 

3-4 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  spring  meeting  and  seminar,  Upsala 
University,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

3- 5 — Georgia  Press  Association,  management  seminar,  Callaway  Gar¬ 

dens,  Pine  Mountain,  Ga. 

4- 6 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  region  3  con¬ 

ference,  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel,  F.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

4- 6 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Elko  Convention  Center.  Elko. 

Nevada. 

5- 6 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  region  10  conference.  Green¬ 

wood  Inn,  Beaverton,  Oregon. 

6- 8 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Assoc.,  Stouffer’s  Inn,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
6-9— New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Hilton  Inn, 

Niagara  Falls,  N,Y, 

10 — World  Press  Institute,  annual  forum,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

10-13 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  50th  anniversary  sales 
conference,  Marriott,  Orlando. 

13-16— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  conference,  Hartford  House,  Richlands,  Washington. 
13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Canyon 
Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

15 — Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco, 

15-18 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  convention,  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

15- 18— National  Association  of  Advertiser  Publishers,  The  Fairmont.  Dal¬ 

las,  Texas. 

16- 19 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

17- 18 — Allied  Publishers,  annual  meeting,  Thunderbird  Motor  Inn, 

Wenatchee,  Washington. 

18- 19— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  45th  annual  convention,  Execu¬ 

tive  Inn,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

18-20 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  packaging  today's  newspaper  con¬ 
tent,  Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Canyon  Hotel, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

20-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  improv¬ 
ing  newspaper  writing.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

25-28— California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  San 
Francisco. 

20-24— Newspaper  Purchasing  Managemerit  Association,  Minneapolis. 
25 — Canadian  Press,  regional  meeting  of  Central  Circuit  news  editors. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Ottawa. 

30-31 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  5th  annual  mid-year  confer¬ 
ence,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel,  Detroit 

30-June  2— Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Camelback 
Inn  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

JUNE 

2- 7— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association- Research  Institute, 

production  management  conference.  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

3- 6 — Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Association,  Marquette  Inn,  Min¬ 

neapolis,  Minn. 

4- 8 — XXXIInd  Congress  of  Federation  Internationale  des  Editeurs  de 

Journaux  et  Publications  (FIEJ),  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  annual  conference. 

Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

13-15 — Georgia  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Bucanneer  Motor 
Lodge,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

13- 15— Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  accounting  and  finance  officers/ 

personnel  managers  meeting.  The  Admiralty,  Port  Ludlow,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

14- 16 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

15- 17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  summer  meeting.  Little 

America,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
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PICTURES  THAT  CAPTURE  THE  EMOTIONS,  THE  DRAMA  OF  A  DEVELOPING  STORY. . . 


^Pottsvill* 


Three  Mile  Island  Nuclear  Generating  Station 


Pressurized 
Water  Reactor 


CUMBERLAND 


LANCASreil 


ADAMS 


G«ttytbur 


StCfim  q«n«rators 


R(>actof  coolant  pump 


MAPS  THAT  TAKE  YOUR 
READERS  RIGHT  TO  THE  HEART 
OF  THE  ACTION... 


DIAGRAMS  THAT  CLARIFY,  EXPLAIN, 

GIVE  NEW  INSIGHTS  ABOUT  THE  EVENTS 
OF  OUR  TIMES... 


grounders,  analysis  articles,  features,  per¬ 
sonality  stories  and  much  more.  And  our 
maps,  charts  and  diagrams  are  the  very 
same  ones  that  add  distinction  to  the  pages 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

For  details  on  availability  of  NYT  PICTURES 
material  by  mail  or  via  direct  electronic 
transmission,  call  collect:  (212)  972-1070. 

Ask  for  R.R.  Buckingham  or  Bill  O'Shea. 


These  are  just  a  few  recent  examples 
of  the  vast  daily  output  of  artwork  from  NYT 
PICTURES. .  .artwork  that's  available  to  both 
wire  and  mail  subscribers  to  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service, 

Everything  from  NYT  PICTURES  is  exclu¬ 
sive,  firsthand  material  found  nowhere  else. 
Our  picture  output  is  not  only  pegged  to 
hard  news  but  is  also  indispensable  for  back 


NYT  PICTURES 


229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York.  NY  10036  illVITk 


Newsbriefs 


MAIL  TO:  Murdoch  News  Features,  Inc. 
730  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
(212)  557-5537 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Newspaper _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Z  i  p _ P  hone _ 

r~l  Send  samples  of  ZEUS! 

Check  out  these  other  features: 


□  Dear  Meg . A-DIFFERENT  Advice  Column 

□  Class  Act-James  Brady . The  Chic  Scene 

0  Charley  Reese . Political  Commentary 


ASNE  can’t  decide 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  refrained 
from  taking  sides  in  The  Progressive  magazine  hydrogen 
bomb  prior  restraint  controversy. 

Anthony  Day,  chairman  of  ASNE’s  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  committee,  said  "few  press  freedom  cases  have  divided 
the  nation’s  newspapers  as  had  United  States  of  America  v. 
The  Progressive.” 

"Because  of  this  diversity  of  views,”  he  said,  "the  ASNE 
has  not  taken  a  position.” 

The  case  will  be  the  subject  of  a  pre-convention  panel  at  4 
PM,  April  29,  in  the  Mercury  Ballroom  of  the  New  York 
Hilton.  On  the  panel  will  be  Erwin  Knoll,  editor  of  Progres¬ 
sive;  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  a  director.  Federation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientists,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Feld,  a  nuclear  physicist  at 
MIT  who  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists. 

*  *  * 

Metro  Sunday  finds  a  president 

James  L.  Davy,  for  the  last  eight  years  president  of  West¬ 
ern  States  Association  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  in  New  York. 

Western  States  has  been  the  representative  organization  in 
that  area  for  Metro  as  well  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  News. 

Harry  Detjen  “stepped  down”  as  president  of  Metro  last 
fall  for  health  reasons.  In  the  interim  Fred  McCoy,  treasurer, 
has  been  acting  chief  executive. 

*  ♦  * 

Return  of  London  Times  doubtfui 

The  management  of  the  London  Times  dismissed  some 
3,000  workers  it  had  temporarily  rehired,  thus  dimming 
hopes  that  the  newspaper  would  resume  publication  in  the 
near  future. 

Publication  of  the  daily  Times,  the  Sunday  Times  and 
three  literary  and  education  supplements,  was  suspended 
November  30. 

Under  a  tentative  agreement,  the  Times  was  to  have  re¬ 
sumed  publication  on  April  17. 

The  major  stumbling  block  has  been  a  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  National  Graphical  Association. 

4:  * 

Mayor  names  press  secretary 

Chicago’s  mayor-elect  Jane  Byrne  has  appointed  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  Bill  Griffin  as  her  press  secretary. 

The  30-year-old  newsman  is  credited  with  breaking  a  con¬ 
troversial  story  last  winter  on  how  a  friend  of  Mayor  Bilan- 
dic’s  was  paid  $90,000  for  a  questionable  snow  removal 
contract.  The  incident  is  said  to  have  sent  thousands  of  angry 
voters  to  the  polls. 

Griffin  said  he  decided  to  leave  reporting  at  the  peak  of  his 
career  because  "I  figured  it  was  a  fluid  period  for  the  city,  a 
period  in  which  I  could  play  some  part  in  setting  policy. 

“And  ...  1  thought  about  Frank  Sullivan  (former 
Chicago  Mayor  Daley’s  press  secretary)  and  how  he  asked 
me  about  six  years  ago  to  work  for  Daley.  I  remember  he 
took  me  over  to  Counselors  Row  restaurant  and  he  told  me: 
‘The  day  will  come  when  you  don’t  want  to  chase  someone 
down  the  corridor  to  ask  a  question  you  already  know  more 
about  than  he  does.’  ” 

Griffin,  who  is  married  to  a  Tribune  reporter,  told  Simon 
that  he  "obviously  couldn’t  stop  talking  to  his  wife,  but  that 
some  things  he  told  her  would  simply  have  to  stay  in  the 
house.”  A  problem  that  Byrne,  who  is  married  to  Chicago 
Sun-Times  reporter  Jay  McMullen,  also  is  coping  with. 
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Myth: 

Railroads  run  on  legends  and  old  tracks. 


Fact: 

America’s  freight  railroads 
spent  a  record  $10  billion 
in  capital  improvements 
and  maintenance  in  1978. 

The  only  thing  legendary  about  today's  freight 
railroads  is  their  record  investment  in  track  and 
rolling  stock  last  year.  1979  plans  call  for  increasing 
even  those'massive  expenditures  by  about  20%. 

In  1978,  the  railroads  put  more  than  1,300  new 
and  rebuilt  locomotives  into  service  and  ordered 
more  than  125,000  new  freight  cars.  In  addition, 
more  than  4,700  miles  of  track  has  been  replaced 
with  new  rail  in  each  of  the  last  two  years— some 
58%  more  than  the  yearly  average  in  the  previous 
ten  years.  And  new  crossties  installed  averaged 
more  than  27  million  in  1977  and  1978—36%  above 
the  1966-1975  average. 

These  huge  investments  Help  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  and  improve  service.  Just  as  important,  they 
help  improve  safety.  Even  though  rail  traffic  has 
increased  substantially,  total  deaths  and  injuries 
from  rail  accidents  continue  to  decline  and  have 
reached  the  lowest  levels  since  record-keeping 
began  in  1891. 

Additional  investments  by  railroads  and  suppli¬ 
ers  in  continuing  research  provide  other  benefits 
as  well— development  of  better,  stronger  track  and 
even  safer  cars  for  moving  vital  hazardous  materials. 
Railroads  provide  70%  of  the  transportation  for  the 
commodities  classified  as  hazardous,  excepting  only 
petroleum,  but  they  are  involved  in  less  than  9%  of 
the  accidents  involving  hazardous  materials. 

For  more  information  about  Americas  surprising 
freight  railroads  and  their  multi-billion  dollar  invest¬ 
ments  in  safe  transportation,  write  to:  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  American  Railroads  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  - 

Surprise: 

America’s  freight  railroads 
provide  the  safest,  most 
efficient  transportation 
on  wheels. 


BUSY  SIGIIALS  KEPT  THE 


NEWSROOM  FROM  HEATONG 


THE  NEWS. 


PROBLEM: 

A  southwestern  newspaper 
was  having  plenty  of  success,  but 
not  enjoying  it  enough.  Circulation 
was  up,  coverage  expanding  with  its 
community,  staff  enlarging  in  pace 
with  broader  assignments. 


verify  a  lead. 


At  the  same  time,  the  paper’s 
day-to-day  operations  were  becom¬ 
ing  more  cumbersome,  with  lots  of 
petty  irritations.  Often,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  especially  during  heavy  local 
sports  activities,  reporters  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  call  their 
stories  in  to  the  newsroom.  Allo¬ 
cating  telephone  charges  was  very 
difficult.  Service  to  advertisers  and 
subscribers  bogged  down  in  busy 
signals. 

Here  were  plenty  of  problems 
that  were  all  communications  prob¬ 
lems  in  various  guises. 


SOLUTION: 

The  paper  called  in  the  local 
Bell  Account  Executive  who  sum¬ 
moned  a  Bell  System  team  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  newspaper  operations. 
They  made  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  paper’s  communications  setup 
and  gave  it  an  electronic  update. 

Now  the  paper  has  a  Dimen¬ 
sion*  PBX,  which  is  not  only  far 
faster  than  the  old  switchboard,  but 
offers  special  features,  too. 

Sports  reporting,  for  example, 
is  handled  on  a  special  group  of 
direct  dial  numbers,  freeing  opera¬ 
tors  to  deal  with  circulation  and 
business  calls.  Automatic  tabula¬ 
tions  make  it  easy  to  allocate  costs. 
Push-button  call  conferencing 
greatly  simplifies  verification  of 
news  leads.  And  night-time  com¬ 
munications  are  much  better,  while 
the  night  operator  staff  has  been 
reduced. 


► 


'lectronic  Dimensiou'’PBX 
provided  new  speed, 
new  features. 


If  you  haven’t  talked  to  your 
problem-solving  Bell  Account 
Executive  lately,  your  paper  is  miss¬ 
ing  something. 

The  system  is  the  solution* 

Bell  System 


Editor  &  Publislier 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ’ 

Robe  -  brown,  President  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Fe'  -I  -  !-i'id  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Re:  rummaging 

In  discussing  the  most  recent  Supi’eme  Court  decision  af¬ 
fecting  the  press — Herbert  v.  Lando — two  prominent  speak¬ 
ers  before  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  admonished  members  of  the  press  not  to  appear  to 
be  seeking  special  privileges  under  the  First  Amendment. 

Benno  Schmidt,  a  Columbia  University  law  professor,  said 
“I  think  its  a  great  mistake  for  the  press  to  visualize  itself  as 
a  privileged  enterprise  under  the  First  Amendment.” 

Vermont  Royster,  former  Wall  Street  Journal  editor,  said 
“only  disaster  lies  along  the  road  if  the  press  continues  to 
seek  privileges  or  rights  that  no  other  citizens  have.” 

In  our  experience  we  have  found  that  most  responsible 
editors  and  publishers  firmly  believe  freedom  of  the  press  is 
a  right  granted  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the  people 
and  not  just  to  the  person  who  owns  a  printing  press.  Some¬ 
times  their  remarks  about  court  opinions,  such  as  Lando  and 
the  Stanford  Daily  decisions,  might  lead  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  to  believe  otherwise,  therefore,  the  advice  of  Schmidt 
and  Royster  is  timely. 

However,  if  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  press  and  the 
people  are  one  and  the  same,  then  those  rights  are  affected 
equally  by  those  court  decisions. 

The  Stanford  Daily  opinion  means  that  police  authorities 
given  an  acquiescent  judge  can  rummage  through  anyone’s 
office  regardless  of  trade  or  profession. 

The  Lando  decision  permits  lawyers  to  rummage  through 
the  niinds  of  editors  and  reporters  in  libel  cases,  then  why 
might  they  not  under  some  future  court  interpretation 
rummage  through  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

If  reporters’  phone  calls  can  be  checked  without  warning, 
then  so  can  those  of  the  average  citizen. 

John  Q.  Public  should  be  told.  If  those  decisions  don’t  have 
a  chilling  affect  on  the  willingness  of  the  press  to  publish 
controversial  stories,  then  they  certainly  should  have  a  chill¬ 
ing  effect  on  any  citizen  who  contemplates  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  his  freedoms  and  his  privacy. 

Legal  fund 

It  is  logical  and  timely  that  the  ANPA  board  of  directors 
should  explore  ways  to  establish  some  sort  of  comprehensive 
First  Amendment  Insurance  Program  available  to  newspa¬ 
pers  large  and  small  across  the  country. 

Only  the  largest  newspapers  can  afford  the  expense  of  a 
lengthy  court  battle.  Most  frequently  larger  newspapers 
have  rallied  to  the  defense  of  smaller  papers  when  they 
became  involved  in  important  First  Amendment  issues. 
That  has  not  always  been  the  case,  however. 

An  insurance  program,  similar  to  the  libel  insurance  now 
available,  would  provide  comforting  security  to  newspapers. 
It  might  go  a  long  way  to  dispelling  that  chilling  effect  we 
refer  to  so  often. 
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Letters 

PROTECT  NOTES 

After  reading  about  Bob  Greene’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  reporters  and  newspapers 
should  willingly  surrender  their  notes  to 
all  comers,  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  that 
President  Jimmy  Carter  has  some  con¬ 
cerns  of  his  own  over  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  protection  against  newsroom 
raids. 

I’ve  never  been  an  advocate  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  my  right  as  a  journalist, 
and  the  rights  of  my  reporting  staff,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  the  greatest  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  is  written  within  the  context  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

However,  when  celebrated  news  re¬ 
porters  as  Greene  advocate  “give  ’em 
your  notes  cause  I’ve  been  doing  it  for 
years,’’  I  get  disturbed.  While  the 
preacher  of  surrender  your  notes  quali¬ 
fies  that  he  would  never  divulge  a  confi¬ 
dential  source,  I  question  his  wisdom  to 
utter  such  nonsense  that  we  automati¬ 
cally  aid  and  abet  the  defense  and  pros¬ 
ecution. 

He  may  have  won  his  share  of  awards 
and  journalistic  acclaim  by  being  a  coop¬ 
erating  soul,  and  backed  by  hefty-sized 
journals — but  in  my  25-years  as  a  work¬ 
ing  journalist,  I  am  stunned  that  at  a  time 
when  the  courts  are  toying  with  FOI 
rights  and  the  press  that  Bob  Greene 
would  open  the  newsroom  to  all  comers. 

I  guess  when  you  represent  a 
medium-sized  daily  at  55,000  circ  you 
fight  harder  to  protect  your  rights  as  free 
news  people,  at  least  that’s  been  the 
credo  here  at  this  newspaper. 

Sorry  Bob  Greene,  you  struck  out  in 
my  books. 

I  might  also  admit  that  we  successfully 
defended  our  rights  to  retain  a  reporter’s 
notes  last  December  in  a  court  case  in  a 
neighboring  county.  We  fought  for  our 
rights,  and  we  won  because  the  judge 
agreed  on  our  premise  that  the  attorney 
was  out  on  a  fishing  expedition. 

Had  we  automatically  surrendered  the 
notes  in  question,  I  am  more  than  certain 
the  line  in  front  of  our  paper  would  have 
been  a  block  long  .  .  . 

We  fought  the  subpoena  within  legal 
lines  and  we  won,  that’s  the  kind  of  FOI 
reporters  and  the  people  expect  from 
their  editors. 

As  to  Mr.  Carter’s  stand  for  newsroom 
protection  against  warrants,  and  the 
wanton  search  and  seizure  of  materials, 
we  commend  his  action. 

At  least  the  President  is  expressing 
some  personal  concern  for  the  press. 

I  wonder  how  successful  Bob  Greene 
and  the  IRE  Arizona  project  would  have 
been  had  the  IRE  team  announced  “Hey 
.  .  .  you  want  our  notes?’’ 

Mitch  Kehetian 

(Kehetian  is  managing  editor,  Macomb 
(Mich.)  Daily  and  president  of  the  Detroit 
SDX.) 
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BASIC  OMISSION 

Yes,  there  were  conflicting  accounts 
over  the  Three  Mile  Island  catastrophy 
and  no  doubt  the  public  was  confused. 
However,  reporters  covering  the  story 
must  share  some  of  the  blame  for  not 
setting  a  minimum  grounding  in  radiation 
vocabulary.  Even  E&P’s  story  by  John 
Baer  contained  the  same  basic  omission 
that  plagued  the  wire  service  accounts  of 
the  incident. 

In  his  paragraph  about  the  amount  of 
radiation  released  bv  the  nlant.  Baer 
speaks  of  a  reading  of  “1,200  millrems’’ 
and  another  of  “300  millrems.’’  These 
same  figures  were  contained  in  the  early 
wire  service  accounts  but  appeared  cor¬ 
rectly  in  later  days  following  protests 
from  this  paper  and,  I  assume,  other  pa¬ 
pers  that  have  become  all  too  familiar 
with  nuclear  terminology  while  dealing 
with  the  plants  in  their  own  backyards. 

To  say  that  there  is  a  release  of  “300 
millrems’’  is  like  saying  that  the  plane 
was  traveling  at  a  speed  of  “300  miles.’’ 
Radiation  exposure,  like  a  photographic 
exposure,  has  two  components,  strength 
and  time.  A  photographic  exposure  is 
in  f-stops  and  shutter  speed.  Radiation 
exposure  is  usually  given  in  millrems  per 
hour.  However,  since  the  time  frame  for 
the  radiation  release  was  not  spelled  out 
in  the  story,  the  number  is  meaningless. 

Because  the  reporters  writing  the  first 
stories  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  the  experts  were  using,  they  made 
errors  in  their  reporting  of  those  terms 
and,  worse  yet,  left  unchallenged,  the 
statements  by  those  experts  that  the 
radiation  release  was  “very  minimal.’’ 
As  it  later  turned  out,  those  releases 
were  not  “minimal.” 

Not  surprisingly,  I  can  find  no  entry  in 
the  UPl  stylebook  covering  radiological 
terminology.  If  the  incident  at  Three 
Mile  Island  can  teach  the  public  about 
the  dangers  of  the  nuclear  age  and  teach 
the  “experts”  about  how  to  deal  with 
nuclear  emergencies,  perhaps  it  can  also 
teach  the  press  about  the  need  to  know, 
or  have  within  reach,  some  basic  techni¬ 
cal  nuclear  terminology.  Without  that 


knowledge  reporters  may  again  get  a 
snow  job  from  those  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in  downplaying  the  incident. 

George  Carviel 
(Carvill  is  assistant  editor,  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer.) 
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Short  takes 


The  new  scorbored  at  Tigger  Stadium 
has  a  hole  lot  of  misspellings  on  it. — 
Detroit  News. 

^  At  ^  * 

Basically,  he’s  a  27-year-old  hermit 
who  shaves  and  wears  $40  golf 
slacks. — Daily  Oklahoman. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 


Marshall  Douglas 
Wire  Editor 
Shr^eport  Journal 


“The  Journal  relies  heavily  on  feature,  Op-Ed  and 
financial  material  from  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  News  analyses  from  the  service  offer  that 
behind-the-scenes  look  we  are  constantly  searching 
for. . .” 


NEWS  SERVICE 
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JCMHNMMPSEY: 

ONE  OF  THE  WCSULDS  MOST 
ENVIED  raESSMER 


Getting  The  Detroit 
News  out  as  quickly  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible  is  some¬ 
thing  we  never  stop  working 
at.  We  can't.  We're  not  only 
Detroit's  only  locally  owned 
metropolitan  newspaper, 
we're  also  the  country's 
sixth  largest  newspaper. 


And  as  our  circulation 
continues  to  grow,  so  do  our 
production  capabilities.  That's 
why  The  Detroit  News  North 
Plant,  where  John  works,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modem  facilities  in  the  world. 

It  houses  the  fastest,  most 
sophisticated  presses  available. 

And  literally  everything  that 
could  be  automated,  is.  From 
the  way  we  receive  our  stories 
to  the  way  we  load  our  delivery 
trucks. 

The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America 


Still,  we're  constantly 
looking  for  ways  to  improve 
the  system.  Because  our 
readers  and  advertisers  have 
come  to  expect  the  fastest, 
most  up-to-the-minute  news 
they  can  possibly  get.  And  we 
intend  never  to  disappoint 
them. 


Member  Million  Market  Newspapers.  Inc  Represented  by  The  Leonard  Company 
in  Florida.  Hawaii  and  Mexico.  American  Publishers  Rep  Ltd.  in  Canada. 


April  28,1979 


93rd  Annual 

convention 


BENEATH  a  1 8  foot  banner  of  the  First  Amendment,  created  by  the  late  Sol  Model,  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  opened  the  convention  this  week  in  New  York.  Photo  by  Tim 
Manning,  photo  and  graphics  director,  Gannett  News  Service. 


I  . 
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A  FRFE  i^RESS:  Facing  the  Dangers 

Conflict  over  press  rights 


By  John  Consoli 

Blasting  last  week’s  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Herbert  v.  Lando 
case,  Allen  Neuharth,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  that  the 
“state  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Burger  Court”  needs 
examination. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  law  professor  and  a  former  Wall 
Street  Journal  editor  warned  the  press 
that  it  must  not  attempt  to  fight  for 
privileges  that  ordinary  citizens  do  not 
have. 

The  conflicting  opinions  arose  during 
separate  sessions  of  this  week’s  ANPA 
annual  convention  in  New  York. 

“This  nation  does  not  need  or  want 
rummaging  of  the  minds  of  newspaper 
people,”  Neuharth  said  in  his  keynote 
address.  “The  press  in  this  country  has 
always  respected  and  championed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  independent 
judiciary.  And  still  does.  But  if  we  have 
an  imperial  judiciary  instead,  one  that  is 
bending  the  First  Amendment  at  every 
turn,  that  will  be  just  as  disruptive  and 
devisive  as  was  the  Imperial  Presi¬ 
dency.” 

Neuharth  announced  that  the  ANPA 
board  of  directors  has  instructed  its  staff 
and  counsel  to  “explore  ways  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  sort  of  comprehensive  First 
Amendment  Insurance  Program”  so  that 
all  newspapers  can  “fight  to  rescue,  up¬ 
hold  and  defend  the  First  Amendment.” 

In  a  related  development.  Gene 
Roberts,  executive  editor,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  reported  that  he  has  organized 
an  ad  hoc  fund  to  collect  $500  from  every 
paper  in  the  country  for  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  lYess  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  was  started  10  years 
ago  to  assist  reporters  and  newspapers  in 
fighting  enroachments  on  freedom  of 
press  by  providing  free  legal  aid,  expert 
witnesses,  and  files  of  legal  briefs. 

Jack  C.  Landau,  a  reporter  for 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  is  director  of  the 
RCFP.  In  March,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Knight  Foundation  awarded  the  commit¬ 
tee  a  grant  of  $150,000  (E«&P,  March  3). 

In  a  session  on  “The  Price  of  Free¬ 
dom,”  Benno  Schmidt,  a  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  law  professor,  said  the  press  has 
never  had  it  so  good. 

“There  is  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
that  gives  its  press  the  freedom  you 
have,”  Schmidt  told  an  audience  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  said  press  reaction  to  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  indicates  “a 
lack  of  proportion.” 
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“This  Supreme  Court,  despite  all  the 
lousy  press  it  gets,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  quite  supportive  (of  the  press),” 
Schmidt  said. 

“I  think  it’s  a  great  mistake  for  the 
press  to  visualize  itself  as  a  privileged 
enterprise  under  the  First  Amendment,” 
Schmidt  said.  “The  First  Amendment  is 
a  personal  right,  not  an  organizational 
right.  There  is  a  danger  and  illusion  in 
looking  at  the  press  as  some  sort  of 
privileged  enterprise  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  the  same  session,  former  Wall 
Street  Journal  editor  Vermont  Royster 
said  the  press  “must  remember  it  is  not  a 
class  apart.” 

Royster  said  “only  disaster  lies  along 
the  road”  if  the  press  continues  to  seek 
privileges  or  rights  that  no  other  citizens 
have.  “We,  as  newspaper  people,  are 
granted  the  same  privileges  as  all  the 
people  under  the  U.S.  Constitution,”  he 
said. 

Royster  said  he  was  “outraged”  over 
the  way  many  newspapers  reacted  to  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decisions  “that 
seemed  to  nibble  away  at  the  First 
Amendment.” 

“1  was  outraged  at  the  manner  in 
which  we  expressed  our  outrage,”  he 
said.  “We  reacted  to  the  particularities, 
not  to  the  principle.  It  left  the  impression 
on  many  people  that  we  were  expressing 
this  outrage  only  because  it  was  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Royster  said  the  Herbert  v.  Lando 
case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  reporters  can  be  required  to  disclose 
opinions  they  held  when  preparing  their 
stories  and  their  reasons  for  making  cer¬ 
tain  news  judgments,  was  no  worse  than 
the  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  decision 
of  the  mid-sixties. 

Royster  pointed  out  that  the  press 
praised  the  Times  v.  Sullivan  decision 
that  requires  a  person  considered  a 
“public  figure”  to  prove  a  newspaper 
published  a  story  that  was  not  only  libel¬ 
ous,  but  published  it  with  “malicious  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  truth.” 

He  said  the  Herbert  v.  Lando  decision 
was  simply  a  natural  extension  of  the 
Times  v.  Sullivan  case.  Royster  said  it 
will  help  public  figures  in  attempting  to 
prove  malicious  intent. 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  who 
moderated  the  session,  disagreed  with 
Schmidt  and  Royster. 

“I  feel  the  threats  to  the  First 
Amendment  are  much  more  serious 
(than  Royster  and  Schmidt  led  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  believe,)  he  said.  “Maybe  it’s 


because  I’m  on  the  firing  line  every  day 
and  don’t  have  the  time  to  sit  back  and 
reflect.” 

In  his  keynote  address,  Neuharth  dis¬ 
agreed  with  those  who  say  people  resent 
the  press  for  the  First  Amendment 
privileges  it  seeks. 

“In  our  crusade  to  free  the  First 
Amendment,  we  must  have  the  people 
on  our  side,”  Neuharth  said.  “And  we 
do  have  a  large  reservoir  of  public  sup¬ 
port  going  for  us  right  now,  which  may 
surprise  some  right  here  in  the  press  and 
many  in  the  courts  and  legislatures.” 

Neuharth  cited  the  recent  Lou  Harris 
poll  (E&P,  April  21)  which  showed  that 
by  59  to  31%,  the  American  people  feel  it 
is  more  important  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  a  reporter’s  unpublished  notes  and 
sources  than  to  allow  the  courts  to  force 
disclosure  of  such  information  if  it  is  felt 
necessary  to  insure  a  fair  trial. 

Neuharth  also  issued  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  publishers. 

“All  of  us  in  the  newspaper  business 
have  been  preaching  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  long  time,”  he  said.  “But  we 
have  not  been  practicing  it  as  well  as  we 
preach  it. 

“In  many  of  our  newsrooms  and  in 
some  of  our  newspapers,  we  have  not 
kept  closely  enough  in  touch  with  chang¬ 
ing  America,”  Neuharth  said.  “In  to¬ 
day’s  America,  newspapers  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  simply  cannot  practice  the  best 
journalism  or  the  best  of  business  if  most 
decisions  are  made  by  middle-aged  white 
males.  Like  it  or  not,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  in  the  minority. 

“If  we  fail  to  recognize  that,  we  will  be 
too  remote  from  the  concerns  of  most  of 
our  employees,  most  of  our  customers, 
most  of  the  ordinary  citizens,”  he  said. 

“Very  simply,  we  must  hire,  train  and 
promote  newspaper  people  of  all  sexes, 
colors,  religions — even  sizes  and 
shapes,”  Neuharth  said.  “And  we  must 
publish  our  newspapers  to  serve  every 
American  in  our  communities. 


Pastry  chef  bakes 
1st  Amendment  cake 

A  giant  tiered  cake,  inscribed  with  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  re¬ 
garding  freedom  of  the  press,  dominates 
the  Waldorf-Astoria’s  lobby  as  a  tribute 
to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  legend  on  the  white  cake,  trimmed 
in  blue  and  ribboned  in  gold,  reads,  “The 
Waldorf  Salutes  America’s  Free  Press.” 
Underneath,  it  is  lettered:  “The  First 
Amendment:  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press  ...” 

The  cake  was  created  by  Waldorf  pas¬ 
try  chef,  Willy  Ritz. 
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Carter  supports  publishers 
in  defense  of  press  rights 


By  John  Consoli 

President  Jimmy  Carter,  the  first  Pres¬ 
ident  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to 
address  that  organization,  endorsed  the 
convention’s  theme — defense  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Although  Carter’s  speech  centered  on 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
(SALT  II),  he  opened  his  address  to  pub¬ 
lishers  by  stating;  “Liberty  of  expression 
is  our  most  important  civil  right  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  bulwark.  We  can  never  afford  to 
grow  complacent  about  the  First 
Amendment.  On  the  contrary,  you  and  1 
must  actively  protect  it  always.’’ 


Allen  H.  Neuharth  was  re-elected 
chairman  and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Neuharth  is  chairman  of  the  board,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc. 

Neuharth  will  be  serving  as  president 
and  chairman  for  the  second  year.  The 
top  spot  is  normally  held  for  two  years. 

Also  re-elected  as  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  were:  Vicechairman  Len  H. 
Small,  president.  Small  Newspapers, 
Inc.  and  editor  and  publisher,  Kankakee 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  and  treasurer 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Washington  Post  Co. 

Elected  secretary  of  the  association 
was  William  C.  Marcil,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Forum  Publishing  Co., 
Fargo,  N.D.  He  succeeds  Dolph  C.  Si¬ 
mons  Jr.,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal-World  who 
will  remain  on  the  board  as  a  director 
until  his  term  expires  next  year.  Elected 
to  the  ANPA  board  in  1977,  Marcil  is 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Membership 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Postal 
Committee.  He  is  president  of  WDAY 
Inc.  (tv-am-fm);  Dakota  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ing;  South  Dakota  Broadcasting  Co.; 
and  KMMJ  Inc.  (am).  Grand  Island, 
Nebr. 

Elections  were  held  at  the  annual  bus¬ 
iness  meeting  of  the  93rd  ANPA  Annual 
convention  which  convened  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  this  week. 

The  following  were  re-elected  as  direc¬ 
tors: 
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Carter  also  asked  the  press  for  help  in 
explaining  the  SALT  pact  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 


“Liberty  of  expression  is 
our  most  important  civil 
right,”  President  declares 


“The  American  press  has  grown 
enormously  since  our  nation’s  early 
days — not  only  in  size  and  breadth,  but 
in  its  conception  of  its  own  duties  and 
responsibilities,’’  he  said.  “The  highest 
of  those  duties  is  to  inform  the  public  on 
the  important  issues  of  the  day.  And  no 
issue  is  more  important  than  the  one  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you  today — the  con¬ 
trol  of  nuclear  arms.” 


For  one-year  terms:  Lyell  B.  Clay, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Clay  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.;  John  M.  Jones,  publisher, 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun  and  president, 
Greeheville  Publishing  Co.;  Ashton 
Phelps,  president  and  publisher,  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Corp.,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  and  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  'and  publisher,  the  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World. 

For  two-year  terms:  Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man  Jr.,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Stanton  R.  Cook,  president,  chief 
executive  officer  and  chairman,  Chicago 
Tribune  Co.,  and  publisher,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Helen  Copley,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer.  The  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  Frank 
Daniels  Jr.,  president  and  publisher.  The 
News  and  Observer  Publishing  Co., 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Donald  N.  Sold- 
wedel,  publisher  and  executive  vice- 
president,  Sun  Publishing  Co.  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Western  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Other  directors  whose  terms  do  not 
expire  this  year  and  who  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  Board  are:  Robert  G.  Mar- 
but,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer,  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  chairman  of  the  board,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer,  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  New  York;  Beland  H. 
Honderich,  publisher,  Toronto  Star,  and 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Torstar  Corp.  and  Toronto  Star  News- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Guests  of  honor 

LEADERS  of  38  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  journalism  organizations  were  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  dais,  shown  on  page  11, 
in  which  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  ANPA 
chairman,  is  speaking.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

isr  ROW 

Ron  Monro,  Canodten  Prcn 

WilHani  H.  Conks  DI,  Nenspa|Mr  AdvertUng  Borcoo 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  ANPA  Ch^rman,  Encniive  CommiUec 
Jack  Tarver,  Anodaled  Prcn 
Katharine  Graham,  ANPA  Trcaaurer 
John  H.  Sengstacke,  National  Newspaper  PubliaheTS  Associ¬ 
ation 

The  Honorabk  Edward  I.  Koch,  Mayor  of  New  York  City 
PODHJM 

Laois  A.  Wefl  HI,  Chairman,  Convention  Arrangements 
Committee 

The  Reverend  Thonun  D.  Bowers 
Len  H.  SmaU,  ANPA  Vice  Chairman 
Ann  Daly  TreMer,  Women  In  Commnnicallons 
James  W.  Gill  Jr.,  National  Newspaper  Associathm 
Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  ANPA  Secretary 
George  Beebe,  World  Prcn  Freedom  Committee 
Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  United  Pren  International 
Jerry  W.  Fricdheim,  ANPA  Exeenlive  Vice  PresidenI  and 
General  Manager 


2ND  ROW 

Thomas  D.  Jones,  Soborban  Newspapers  of  America 
Donald  W.  Dkhl,  Intematioiial  Press  Inatitnlc 
German  E.  Omes,  Inter  American  Press  Associatloa 
Keith  FoUer,  Associated  Press 
John  Hoghes,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Lewis  D.  Whhehcad,  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pobllshers 
Association 

John  M.  Jones,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Uzai  H.  Marti  Jr.,  Innitute  of  Newspaper  Controlkrs  and 
Finance  Officers 

Lyell  B.  Clay,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Harold  W.  Andersen,  Imemathmal  Federation  of  Newspn- 
per  Pobliaiiers  (FIEJ) 

Richard  C.  Steek,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Roderick  W.  Beaton,  United  Press  International 
Ashton  Phelps,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Howard  H  “Tfan”  Hays  Jr.,  American  Press  InstMule 
Mary  A.  Gardner,  Assocktion  for  Ednention  in  Journalism 


3RD  ROW 

Milton  E.  Gross,  American  Council  on  Education  for  Jour^ 
nalism 

C.J.H.  Davies,  Newspaper  Personnel  Relatloas  Association 
Ian  A.  MacKenxk,  Canadian  Community  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation 

Warren  H.  Philips,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
G.  Richard  Dew,  Newspaper  Associatloa  Managers 
William  C.  Marcl,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
DankI  Orr,  Intematkoal  Circulation  Managers  Association 
Hckn  K.  Copky,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Vernon  Jarrett,  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists 
James  E.  PaulosU,  International  Newspaper  Promotion  As- 
sociathw 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Thomas  Gormley,  Intemathmal  Newspaper  Advertising 
Exeodlves 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Phil  Dessauer,  Sockty  of  Professhmal  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi 


4TH  ROW 

Warren  L.  Swartz,  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  As- 
sociatioa 

John  Zakarian,  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
Donald  N.  SoMwedei,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
BUI  Backvold,  Associatloa  of  Newspaper  CtassHled  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers 

Victor  A.  Modeer,  Inland  Daily  Press  Asaociatioa 
Behind  H.  Honderich,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
George  J.  Ghdding,  New  Engknd  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion 

Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Robert  Brush,  National  Press  Photographers  Association 
Efoert  R  Baker  II,  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
K.  Prescott  Low,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors 
Steed  RolUns,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asaociatioa 
Glenn  H.  Roberts,  Newspaper  Research  Council 
Jack  C.  Landau,  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press 
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Neuharth  wins  re-election 
as  ANPA  chairman 


Ad  bureau  eyes  1-order,  1-bill  system 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
which  spearheaded  a  volume  ad  discount 
plan  for  national  advertisers,  is  going  full 
steam  ahead  in  formulating  a  system  that 
will  allow  advertisers  to  schedule  their 
ads  through  the  NAB. 

At  the  bureau’s  annual  membership 
meeting  held  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  New  York, 
Jack  Kauffman,  president,  NAB,  said 
some  newspapers  are  being  surveyed  to 
find  out  how  much  of  their  billing  is  com¬ 
puterized  and  if  the  systems  can  be  re¬ 
lated  to  existing  data  systems  at  ad  agen¬ 
cies. 

Kauffman  said  the  survey  will  help  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  a  centralized 
and  computerized  billing  system. 

Kauffman  said  the  Bureau  handled  the 
placement  and  billing  for  nearly  3,500 
Beneficial  Finance  Co.  ads  in  a  number 
of  different  sizes.  These  ads  ran  in  360  pa¬ 
pers  over  a  three-month  period.  Now.  the 
bureau  has  the  computer  programs  and 
skills,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  offer  the  same 
service  to  other  advertisers. 

In  addition,  it  was  reported  that  the 


International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  and  the  NAB  are  working  to¬ 
gether  to  develop  packages  of  themed 
newspaper  sections  targeted  at  specific 
population  groups.  The  packages  would 
permit  a  firm  to  take  space  in  all  the 
section  with  one  package  buy. 

Closely  tied  to  the  billing  system  is  the 
satellite  transmission  study  now  going  on 
with  the  NAB,  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

He  said  the  bureau  is  looking  into  satel¬ 
lite  transmission  of  advertising  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  some  of  the  problems 
which  result  from  variations  in  mechani¬ 
cal  specifications  among  newspapers. 

Kauffman  said  that  newspapers  and 
advertisers  have  been  responding  favora¬ 
bly  to  the  plan  to  increase  national  adver¬ 
tising  with  volume  discounts. 

Kauffman  reported  that  90%  of  the  750 
participating  newspapers  are  offering  dis¬ 
counts.  These  papers  represent  more 
than  64%  of  the  total  US  daily  circulation 
and  82%  of  the  total  daily  circulation  in 
the  top  50  markets. 


The  bureau  expects  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  three-man  sales  teams  (made 
up  of  a  newspaper  ad  director,  a  Bureau 
person,  and  advertising  sales  representa¬ 
tive)  will  have  called  on  every  one  of  the 
top  200  national  newspaper  advertisers  at 
least  once. 

In  the  retail  area,  bureau  sales  activities 
are  being  directed  toward  realizing  news¬ 
paper  advertising  potential  in  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  as  well  as  in  strengthening 
ties  with  established  customers. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  bureau 
has  recently  stepped  up  its  retail  sales 
efforts  for  shopping  centers,  taped  and 
recorded  music  and  high  fidelity  sound 
equipment. 

A  special  sales  effort  is  also  being  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  “unreachables,”  that 
is,  advertising  decision  makers  who  are 
far  removed  from  the  individual  stores 
they  control  and  therefore  difficult  for 
local  newspaper  sales  staffs  to  reach.  The 
bureau  has  identified  270  of  these  “un¬ 
reachables,"  and  its  regional  retail  staff 
has  reached  82  of  them  since  last  fall. 


Cowles  reelected  ad  bureau  chairman 


William  H.  Cowles.  3rd.  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle,  was 
reelected  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  Edward  W. 
Estlow,  president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  was  reelected  vice 
chairman. 

The  directors  also  named  Frank  Ben- 
nack,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  term  as  treasurer  and  chose  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  as 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  H.  James,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  News.  All  officers 
were  elected  to  one  year  terms. 

Directors  whose  terms  have  expired 
and  who  were  awarded  certificates  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  service  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  were:  James  T.  Dorris,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Boston  Herald  American; 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Company;  Lee  Hills,  editorial 
chairman,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Mr.  James,  Frank G.  Swanson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Caliban,'  (Alberta)  Herald,  and 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Independent  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin . 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
elected  12  directors  at  its  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting. 

Newly  named  to  the  board  were; 
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Barry  Bingham,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times-,  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Peter 
B.  Clark,  president  and  publisher,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Gordon  N.  Fisher,  president 
and  managing  director,  Southam,  Inc., 
Toronto,  Canada,  John  E.  Heselden, 
senior  vice  president/marketing,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  W.  Thomas  Johnson, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer,  Los 

Car  accident  kills 
former  publisher 

Jorge  Mantilla  Ortega,  a  former  dip¬ 
lomat  and  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  El  Comercio,  died  (April  17) 
after  his  car  overturned  in  heavy  fog 
southwest  of  Quito. 

A  bus  driver  took  Mantilla.  71  years 
old,  and  his  wife,  Morena  Taises,  to  a 
hospital  in  Quito,  where  Mantilla  died. 
Mrs.  Mantilla  was  treated  for  leg  frac¬ 
tures. 

Mantilla  was  Ambassador  to  Italy  and 
Britain  in  the  I96()'s. 

He  was  a  founder  and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Journalist  Guild  and 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Inter- American 
Press  Association  in  1955-56.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  lAPA  board  of  directors 
from  1953  to  1962  and  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee  from  1958  to  1962. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
daughters. 


Angeles  Times,  William  L.  McLean,  HI, 
president  and  publisher,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin:  Donald  R.  Seawell,  president 
and  publisher,  Denver  Post:  and 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Reelected  to  new  terms  were;  Harold 
W.  Andersen,  president,  Omaha 
World-Herald:  Thomas  K.  Crowe,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Indianapolis  Star  <6  News, 
and  Edward  W.  Estlow,  president, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ad  revenues  rose 
at  Times-Mirror  group 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Newspaper  Publishing  group  for 
the  four  weeks  ended  March  25,  1979, 
were  up  16.8%  to  $40,850,000  from 
$34,966,000  for  the  same  period  in  1978. 

For  the  three  accounting  periods, 
January  1  through  March  25,  1979,  total 
advertising  revenues  for  the  group  were 
$116,086,000  compared  with  $101,684,000 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  14.2%. 

Ad  bureau  moves 

New  England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  Inc.  will  move  out  of  their 
Boston  offices  to  Salem,  Mass,  on  May 
I.  The  new  address  and  telephone 
number  is  NENAB,  Hawthorne- 
Building-at-Pickering  Wharf,  Salem, 
Mass.  01970,  617-744-8940. 
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Newspaper  ads  honored 
with  cash  and  gold 


Newspaper  executives  today  saw  the 
results  of  the  “richest  advertising  compe¬ 
tition  in  history” — a  competition  de¬ 
signed  to  push  back  the  frontiers  of 
creativity  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
recognize  the  best  newspaper  ads  being 
currently  published. 

The  competition,  AdConcepts  79,  gen¬ 
erated  more  than  8,000  entries.  It  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc.  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives. 

Winners  in  the  category  for  innovative 
ideas  on  the  use  of  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium  received  $50,000  in 
cash  prizes.  One-ounce  gold  ingots  went 
to  entries  ranked  as  outstanding  examples 
of  the  current  “state  of  the  art”  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Publishers  attending  the  Bureau’s  an¬ 
nual  membership  meeting  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  here  saw  an  audio-visual 
presentation  based  on  the  prize-winning 
entries.  They  also  received  the  first 
copies  of  a  special  48-page  “Creative 
Newspaper”  which  published  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  outstanding  work  entered 
in  the  AdConcepts  79  competition.  The 
“Creative  Newspaper”  will  be  circulated 
throughout  the  advertising  world. 

Hank  Simons,  vicepresident  and  crea¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Bureau,  presented  the 
“Creative  Newspaper”  to  the  Bureau 
membership  meeting,  and  pointed  out  the 
diversity,  scope  and  creative  achieve¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  advertising  today. 

Two  leading  professionals,  writer 
Robert  Levenson,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.,  and 
art  director/illustrator  Charles  ttccirillo, 
the  agency’s  senior  vice  president,  crea¬ 
tive  management  supervisor,  shared  the 
$25,000  first  prize  in  the  new  ideas  cate¬ 
gory.  Their  full-page  ad  for  Volkswagen 
achieved  instant  and  total  communication 
by  the  novel  device  of  a  headline  that  is 
half  words  and  half  picture,  Mr.  Simmons 
pointed  out. 

Four  words  and  an  illustration  tell  the 
story.  The  words,  “Or  buy  a  Volkswa¬ 
gen,”  run  under  a  sketch  of  a  man  holding 
the  nozzle  of  a  gasoline  hose  to  his  head 
like  a  pistol. 

The  $  10,000  second  prize  went  to  an  ad 
suggestion  for  United  Way,  nation-wide 
charity  organization.  It  showed  a  full- 
page  color  sketch  of  a  blanket  with  a 
headline  reading,  “If  you  still  wonder 
why  there’s  a  United  Way,  try  using  this 
newspaper  as  a  blanket  some  night  on  a 
park  bench.” 

Ron  Anderson,  senior  vice  president 
and  creative  director  and  Tom  McEl- 
ligott,  senior  vice  president  and  copy 
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WINNER — A  full-page  Volkswagen  ad 
using  a  headline  that  is  half  words  and 
half  picture,  won  the  $25,000  first  prize 
in  the  AdConcepts  79  competition  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  The 
ad  won  as  an  example  of  creative  think¬ 
ing  that  breaks  new  ground.  Writer 
Robert  Levenson,  vicechairman  of  the 
board,  and  art  director/illustrator, 
Charles  Piccirillo,  senior  vicepresident, 
creative  management  supervisor,  forthe 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach  Inc.  agency,  de¬ 
veloped  the  winning  ad. 

chief  at  Bozell  &  Jacobs  in  Minneapolis, 
submitted  the  entry.  This  same  team  also 
won  a  $1 ,000  prize  with  another  ad  idea 
for  United  Way — this  one  a  full-page 
ghetto  scene  with  the  suggestion:  “If  you 
want  to  know  what  living  in  a  ghetto 
feels  like,  tape  this  to  your  window.” 

Itta  Fleming  of  Northridge,  Cal.,  won 
the  $5,000  third  prize  with  a  proposal  for 
space  sponsorship  in  newspapers  under 
which  groups  of  advertisers  would  join  to 
share  the  cost  of  presenting  informative 
articles  her  example — a  tennis  lesson. 
Ms.  Fleming  is  an  art  director  at  Ron 
Tansky  Advertising  Co.,  Sherman  Oaks, 
Cal.  Ken  Cheng,  a  student  at  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Institute  of  Arts  in  Valencia,  did  the 
illustrations. 

Sanford  Buchsbaum,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  worldwide  advertising,  Revlon, 
Inc.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  and  Donald  V. 
Seibert,  chairman  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  judged  the  en¬ 
tries  competing  for  the  cash  prizes.  They 
also  awarded  $1,000  prizes  to: 

. — D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  for  an  ad  suggestion  developed 


for  3M  Company's  “Scotch”  brand  tape 
in  which  the  newspaper  page  could  serve 
as  a  gift  wrap  (art  director/illustrator, 
Thom  Sandberg  writer,  Anita  Hokka- 
nen). 

— Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Detroit,  for  a  two-page  center-fold  ad 
using  the  impact  of  large  space  for  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  new 
Chrysler  Corporation  Dodge  Omni  024 
automobile  (creative  supervisor.  Dan 
Hughes;  art  director,  John  Steffy). 

— Jean  Ryan  of  Northridge,  Cal.,  for  a 
commercial  art  instructor  at  Moor  Park 
College,  for  a  suggestion  that  United  Air¬ 
lines  tie-in  its  slogan,  “Fly  the  Friendly 
Skies  of  United”  with  kite  flying  con¬ 
tests,  using  newspaper  ads  that  include  a 
full-size  kite  cut-out. 

— Downtown  Unlimited,  the  merchants 
association  of  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  for 
ads  reaching  out  for  new  customers  by 
promoting  the  downtown  shopping  area 
of  the  small  resort  community  as  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  with  wide  selections  and 
friendly,  small  town  appeal. 

— Virginia  &  Richard  Eyster  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Sylvania,  Ohio,  for  a  series  of  small 
space  ads  for  White  Tower  Restaurants  in 
Akron  and  Toledo,  using  local  turn-of- 
the-century  photos  from  old  family  al¬ 
bums  to  point  up  its  “Old  Fashioned 
Goodness”  ad  campaign  theme  (art  direc¬ 
tors  and  writers,  Virginia  and  Richard 
Eyster). 

— Gregory  Enterprises,  New  York 
City,  for  an  ad  suggestion  that  book  sell¬ 
ers  use  the  opening  pages  of  books  as  free 
samples  in  newspaper  ads  (creative  direc¬ 
tor,  Ed  Cochanski;  art  director,  Jill  Ker- 
wick). 

— The  Swigart  Company,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  for  a  full-page  ad  for  its  client. 
Greater  New  Orleans  Oldsmobile  Dealers 
Association,  which  dramatized  the  sales 
message  for  the  Oldsmobile  diesel  V-8 
with  a  large  drawing  of  the  engine  show¬ 
ing  its  parts  in  detail  and  the  headline, 
“Betcha  can’t  find  the  spark  plugs” 
(creative  directors,  Fritz  Swigart  and 
Lauralee  Killeen;  writers,  Tom  Golden 
and  Lauralee  Killeen). 

— Carl  Whitten,  Pembroke  Pines,  Fla., 
for  the  idea  of  a  calendar  ad  featuring  a 
different  special  for  every  day  of  the 
month  and  including  coupon  items  to  en¬ 
courage  the  customer  to  save  the  page. 
(Mr.  Whitten  is  art  director  of  Eagle  Fam¬ 
ily  Discount  Stores,  Opa-Locka,  Fla.) 

— Patrick  Duffy  Whitbeck  of 
Whitbeck/Wolff  Design  Associates,  Los 
Angeles,  for  a  “Season’s  Greetings” 
poster  inserted  in  newspapers  by  Zeidler 
&  Zeidler,  Los  Angeles,  clothing  chain. 

“Creative  Gold”  Awards  for  ads  con¬ 
sidered  outstanding  examples  of  current 
newspaper  advertising  went  to  Rose  & 
Brosse,  and  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  New 
York  City;  Joseph  Magnin  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  The  Richards  Group,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  San 
Francisco,  and  Leo  Burnett,  Chicago. 
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AN  PA  to  explore  new 
press  design  concept 


By  Earl  Wilken 

The  president  of  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  delineated  at 
the  93rd  annual  ANPA  convention  the 
decision  of  the  ANPA  for  a  new  concept 
in  press  design. 

Johnson  said  that  the  ANPA  was  as¬ 
signing  the  press  project  its  highest  prior¬ 
ity. 

Johnson,  who  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Special  Press  Design  Committee 
by  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  ANPA,  said  the  new 
committee  will  work  closely  with  the 
ANPA  staff,  and  will  do  its  best  to  focus 
the  attention  of  newspapers  and  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  on  the  new  press  design  ef¬ 
fort.  He  also  said  that  if  we  find  that 
additional  personnel  and  resources  are 
needed  to  pursue  the  work,  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  advise  and  direct  the  ANPA 
membership. 

Neuharth’s  statement  on  the  purpose 
of  the  new  committee  was,  “We  have 
established  this  new  committee  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  feeling  of  ANPA  directors 
and  of  other  newspaper  executives  that 
development  of  a  new  concept  in  press 
design  is  of  pressing  importance  for  the 
future  of  newspapers  everywhere,  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  are  made  to  give  even  higher 
priority  to  ANPA’s  existing  work  in  this 
arena  and  to  encourage  press  manufac¬ 
turers  also  to  give  the  work  even  higher 
priority.” 

During  Johnson’s  presentation  to  the 
newspaper  executives,  he  said  there  has 
been  little  change  in  printing  ink  technol¬ 
ogy  with  newsprint  becoming  flimsier 
and  more  transparent.  And  printing  qual¬ 
ity  for  many  newspapers  has  declined, 
Johnson  stated. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  committee 
said  it  would  seem  apparent  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  new  look  at  the  printing 
press  and  printing  process  design. 

Johnson  then  listed  several  recent 
events  that  reflected  on  the  new  press 
design  arena.  He  said  the  competitive 
forces  necessary  for  new  press  designs 
are  not  present  in  the  market  today  and 
“Rockwell-Goss  has  had  little  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  double-width  press 
industry  in  recent  years.  There  is  some 
indication  that  this  may  change.” 

Other  comments  by  Johnson  were:  the 
Washington  Post  recently  purchased  a 
Japanese  press;  the  M.A.N.  company  of 
West  Germany  has  merged  with  Wood- 
Hoe,  and  M.A.N.  is  a  unit  of  a  huge 
West  German  industrial  combine  and 
this  should  significantly  improve 
Wood-Hoe’s  position  in  the  market;  a 
new  arch-type  press  is  being  manufac¬ 


tured  by  the  Harris  Corporation  to  di¬ 
rectly  compete  with  the  Goss  Metro; 
there  is  somewhat  more  competition  in 
single-width  units. 

On  the  subject  of  press  manufacturer’s 
delivery  time,  Johnson  said,  manufac¬ 
turer’s  delivery  lead  time  for  offset 
equipment  is  two  years  in  most  cases. 
Because  of  this,  he  said,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  new  press  design  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  ANPA/Rl,  Johnson  commented, 
developed  the  concept  of  the  AN  PA- 
PRESS  in  an  effort  to  answer  the  needs 
not  being  met  in  the  marketplace.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  size  of  the  market  for  new 
presses,  Johnson  said,  metropolitan 
newspapers  must  replace  units  within  the 
next  few  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
one  half  billion  dollars. 

Johnson  then  told  the  executives, 
“ANPA  is  appealing  first  for  new  press 
designs  to  those  now  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  presses.  However,  if  new 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Year 

4/25  4/18  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  23V2  22'/4  ISVz 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  2OV4  2OV2  17% 

Combined  Comm.  Corp  (NYSE)  .  34  32%  36% 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ....  39'/4  39%  32V2 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  23  22%  20% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  35V4  36%  34% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  44  43V4  39V2 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  26y2  26V2  17 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  20%  19%  I8V4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  31%  31  V»  29V2 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  23%  22%  2OV2 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  2OV2  21V«  28V2 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  22  2IV2  18% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  56  56  48 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25V4  25’/4  20 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  26%  26V4  23 

Panax  (OTC)  .  6%  6%  N/A 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (AMEX)  .  15  16%  30% 

Ouebecor  (AMEX)  .  6%  6%  8% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  27V2  27%  22V4 

Slauffer  Communications  23V2  23V2  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  16%  I6V4  12% 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  37V4  38%  42 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  SOVa  30Ve  27'% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  I4V4  14V4  N/A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  18%  18%  16 

(e)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  23%  23%  20 


(a)  Stock  split  2  (or  1,  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1 .  effective  8/30/78 

(d)  100“/o  stock  dividend,  of  record  11/16/78 

(e)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  12/27/78 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  17%  17V2  12% 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  16  15%  18’% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4%  4’%  3 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6'/e  6%  6% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  34’%  32%  28 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  25%  25%  17’% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  44’%  44%  48’/a 

Consol.  Bath.  (Mont.)  .  13’/a  13  N/A 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  7’%  7’%  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  34’%  33%  31% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  53  53%  41% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22  22’%  14% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  26%  27’%  25% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  64  63  46’% 


designs  are  not  forthcoming,  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  putting  ink  on  paper  are  not 
discovered,  it  is  certain  that  new  com¬ 
panies  can  be  interested  in  producing 
what  newspapers  want  to  buy.  This  has 
been  the  pattern  with  the  pre-press  busi¬ 
ness.  The  current  largest  supplier  of 
pre-press  hardware  was  not  in  business 
in  1%2.” 

Members  of  the  new  committee  are: 
Otto  A.  Silha,  vice  chairman,  president 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Company; 
Edward  W.  Estlow,  president  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers;  Ray  Frazier,  di¬ 
rector  of  production  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers;  Donald  Graham,  publisher, 
Washington  Post;  William  R.  Gulledge, 
vicepresident-staff  services  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers;  W.  Thomas  Johnson,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  officer  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  Fo/rsv/y/e  (Pa.)  Republican;  L. 
John  Rothwell,  vicepresident/engineer¬ 
ing  and  production  Southam  Press  Ltd.; 
John  Sacchia,  national  production  man¬ 
ager  Hearst  Newspapers;  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer,  president  Lee  Enterprises; 
B.M.  Thall,  vicepresident  Toronto  Star; 
and  Irving  Newhouse,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers. 


Eltra(NYSE)  .  27  28%  31 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  28%  28’%  26% 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  28%  28’%  26’% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  36%  36  48’% 

(f)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  26%  25%  11’% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  14’%  14’%  39 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  44%  45’%  23’% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  23%  23  43’% 

(f)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  9/22/78 


Directors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


papers  Ltd.;  K.  Prescott  Low,  president 
and  publisher,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger-,  Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Houston  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.; 
and  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  publisher, 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk.  Smith 
is  immediate-past  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANPA  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

Charles  M.  Meredith  111,  publisher  of 
the  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  was  elected  as 
a  new  director.  Meredith  succeeds 
Richard  C.  Steele,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  who  completed  the  customary 
eight-year  service  limit  as  a  director. 

In  other  business,  the  members  au¬ 
thorized  the  board  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  board  from  20  to  22;  and  adopt  a  new 
dues  formula,  effective  January  1,  1980, 
making  the  dues  structure  more  equita¬ 
ble  for  newspaper  members  of  all  circula¬ 
tion  sizes  and  business  situations,  and 
allow  ANPA  to  raise  the  revenue  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  current  and  projected  levels 
of  its  activity  within  the  federal  anti¬ 
inflation  guidelines. 
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Educators  ask  newspaper 
foundations  for  help 


The  AN  PA  Foundation  opened  lines 
of  communications  between  other 
newspaper-oriented  foundations  and 
journalism  educators. 

The  teachers  made  a  few  suggestions 
for  grants. 

The  foundation  administrators  re¬ 
sponded  with  some  excuses. 

The  No.  I  item  on  the  educators’ 
help-us  list  was  funds  to  support  Journal¬ 
ism  training  programs  for  newspaper 
workers  who  are  above  the  job-entry 
level. 

Tied  to  that  proposal  was  the  need  to 
assist  fupd-starved  schools  and  colleges 
with  salary  supplements  for  teachers. 

Under  most  budgets,  the  foundation 
people  heard,  the  journalism  schools 
(especially  those  in  state  universities) 
can't  offer  salaries  that  compare  favora¬ 
bly  with  those  paid  by  newspapers. 

There  is  great  need,  educators  said,  for 
special  grants  from  tax-exempt  founda¬ 
tions  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  the  schools  can  afford  to  pay  and 
the  “market." 

Schools  should  become  more  active,  it 
was  asserted,  in  mid-career  and  continu¬ 
ing  education  courses  for  journalists.  In¬ 
cluded  in  these  curricula  would  be  train¬ 
ing  in  other  phases  of  newspaper  work 
than  editorial  and  news  gathering/ 
writing. 

Even  the  school  accreditation  program 
cries  out  for  financial  aid.  according  to 
the  AN  PA  Foundation's  report  of  the 
discussions  at  the  initial  Conference  for 
Newspaper  Foundations  that  took  place 
last  November. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  the  income  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  in¬ 
creased  829f  while  the  cost  of  the  accred¬ 
iting  process  rose  1169?.  Fees  paid  by 
schools  went  up  2229?  and  led  to  a  con¬ 
cern  lest  the  schools  skip  accreditation 
unless  media-related  foundations  give 
more  to  the  ACEJ. 

Each  year  ACEJ  representatives  eval¬ 
uate  about  one-fifth  of  the  schools  which 
have  had  accredited  programs  and  sev¬ 
eral  schools  not  previously  accredited. 
In  1977-78  ACEJ  made  17  accreditation 
visits,  resulting  in  full  accreditation  (or 
renewal)  for  journalism  sequences  at  12 
schools  and  unit  accreditation  at  one. 
For  1978-79  academic  year,  74  schools 
have  sequences  that  measure  up  to  the 
ACEJ  criteria. 

Foundation  representatives  said  they 
had  to  conform  to  strict  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  and  in  many  cases  their  grants 
are  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  charita¬ 
ble  donations.  A  plea  by  an  educator  for 
unrestricted  grants  that  might  be  used  for 
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travel,  salary  enrichment  or  seed  money 
for  research  projects  didn’t  inspire  much 
acceptance. 

It  was  noted  that  $90,000  of  the 
$600,000  expended  by  the  New  York 
Times  Foundation  last  year  funded  jour¬ 
nalism  education  projects.  The  Times 
Foundation,  like  some  others,  puts  its 
first  priority  on  local  charitable  pro¬ 
grams.  However,  the  Times  Foundation 
is  considering  grants  for  improving  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers’  salaries,  for  minority 
students’  workshops,  and  for  college 
newspapers  for  special  events  and  is¬ 
sues. 

A  majority  of  the  foundation  represen¬ 
tatives  favored  support  of  education  pro¬ 
grams  for  women  and  minority  students. 
The  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foun- 


The  New  York  State  Newspapers 
Foundation,  with  some  $325,000  pledged 
to  it  (and  over  half  of  that  already  in  the 
till)  is  concentrating  on  a  number  of 
priority  projects. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  program  in  New  York  State,  which 
it  is  working  toward  doing  in  conjunction 
with  the  NIE  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association. 

In  New  York  State,  under  a  law 
passed  by  the  state  legislature.  $15  in 
state  aid  has  been  allocated  per  pupil  for 
the  purchase  of  textbooks.  Under  an  in¬ 
terpretation  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 
however,  newspapers,  magazines  and 
paperback  books  are  not  permitted  to  be 
purchased  with  this  state  aid. 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  is  trying  to  get  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  change  its  ruling  so  that  this 
state  supplied  textbook  money  can  be 
used  to  purchase  newspapers  for  use  in 
the  classrooms. 

If  it  succeeds,  the  Foundation  will 
make  available  funds  to  supply  materials 
to  build  courses  around  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“Newspapers  are  the  most  up-to-date 
and  easy  to  use  textbook  available,”  the 
Foundation  officials  contend.  “Their 
combination  of  news  and  advertising  are 
ideally  suited  for  the  needs  of  teaching 
practical  literacy.” 

The  use  of  Newspapers  in  Education 
in  high  schools  as  a  basic  teaching  tool 
can  aid  in  the  understanding  of  local, 
state  and  national  budgeting,  bond  is- 


dation  was  reported  to  be  allocating 
about  $1  million  annually  to  professional 
programs  such  as  scholarships,  curric¬ 
ulum  enrichment  and  seminars.  A  new 
program  is  being  developed  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  to  attract  talented  minority 
students  to  graduate  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Participants  in  the  conference  re¬ 
marked  that  often  a  newspaper  wants  to 
move  a  journalism  graduate  to  a  better 
position  but  he  or  she  lacks  the  skills. 
This  is  holding  back  women  and  minori¬ 
ties  from  executive  positions.  More  con¬ 
tinuing  education  opportunities  would 
help  if  the  foundations  provided  the  fund¬ 
ing. 

The  Modem  Media  Institute  financed 
by  the  Poynter  Fund  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  provides  education  in  the  full  range 
of  newspaper  publishing  for  graduate 
students  and  young  professionals.  The 
Institute,  it  was  reported,  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  $2  million  a  year  to  spend 
when  the  estate  of  Nelson  Poynter  is  set¬ 
tled. 


sues,  politics,  legislation  and  environ¬ 
mental  concerns.  Foundation  officials 
state. 

Until  the  “textbook  law”  is  changed, 
the  NYSPA’s  NIE  committee  is  en¬ 
couraging  individual  school  districts  to 
start  NIE  programs.  Although  newspa¬ 
pers  used  in  classrooms  will  have  to  be 
purchased  by  the  students  or  teachers, 
NYSPA  points  out  that  newspapers  will 
be  supplied  at  half  price  on  a  continuing 
basis  for  the  volunteer  teachers  who  de¬ 
cide  to  use  them. 

The  New  York  State  Newspapers 
Foundation  is  currently  funding  the  re¬ 
search  for  three  teaching  guides  that  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  NIE  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Foundation  is  also  upgrading  the 
current  seminars  for  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  by  underwriting  costs  for  speakers 
and  special  materials  and  is  working  to 
develop  10  scholarships  to  encourage 
minorities  to  enter  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Another  project  is  the  underwriting  of 
a  media  handbook  on  access  to  public 
records  and  information.  The  handbook 
will  be  distributed  to  journalism  schools 
and  newspapers. 

Roy  Park  of  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Foundation  and  John 
Heselden  of  Gannett  and  W.  Barry 
McCarthy  of  the  New  York  Times  are 
vice  chairman. 

Some  25  New  York  based  newspapers 
have  either  pledged  or  contributed  to  the 
Foundation,  according  to  Park. 


Foundation  pushes  to  develop 
newspaper  in  education  program 
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Editors  to  meet  April  29 
for  ASNE  convention 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  opens  its  annual  convention  in 
New  York  City  Sunday,  April  29,  mark¬ 
ing  a  two-week  stretch  of  newspaper 
executives  converging  on  the  city.  The 
ASNE  membership  follows  within  a  few 
days  the  visit  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

The  editors’  program  centers  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel  for  talk  sessions  but  sam¬ 
plings  of  major  cultural  activities  in  the 
Big  Apple  are  scheduled  as  the  opening 
reception  Sunday  evening  is  staged  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  closing 
event  May  2  is  a  reception  and  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  New  York  City  Ballet  at 
Lincoln  Center.  The  Society  will  dine 
late  that  night,  with  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  banquet  set  for  Lincoln  Center  at 
10:30. 

Among  the  major  guest  speaker  names 
on  the  program  will  be  that  of  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  for  luncheon  Mon¬ 
day,  April  30.  Kennedy  will  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  panel  including  Washington 
correspondents  and  columnists  William 
Safire,  Helen  Thomas,  and  Richard  L. 
Strout. 

Tuesday's  noon  luncheon  speaker  is 
Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Af¬ 
fairs. 

Wednesday's  luncheon  will  have  col¬ 
umnist  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  firing 
away  at  some  1980  GOP  Presidential  as¬ 
pirants. 

The  usual  convention  speeches, 
panels,  and  Q  &  A  sessions  get  under 
way  early  Sunday  afternoon,  April  29. 

At  2:00  p.m.,  a  panel  takes  up  “When 
PM  Papers  Go  AM"  with  Frank  W. 
McCulloch,  Sacramento  Bee,  Joseph 
Ungaro,  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  and  William  Giles,  Detroit  News , 
as  speakers. 

At  3:05,  it’s  “Home  Delivery  by  Elec¬ 
tronics”  as  implication  of  the  “black 
boxes”  in  the  future  of  newspapers  is 
analyzed  by  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Dayton 
Daily  News',  David  A.  Laventhol.  News- 
day:  and  Carol  Sutton,  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times. 

Erwin  Knoll,  editor  of  7//e  Prof>ressive 
magazine  speaks  at  4  p.m.  on  “Prior  Re¬ 
straint:  To  Print  or  Not  to  Print  about  the 
Hydrogen  Bomb.” 

The  New  York  cultural  and  entertain¬ 
ment  scene  comes  in  for  examination  in  a 
Monday  afternoon  panel,  “What  Makes 
New  York  Special”,  with  Former  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  as  moderator  and  guest 
speakers  scheduled  to  include  Broadway 
producer  Joseph  Papp,  New  York 
Philharmonic  music  director  Zubin 
Mehta,  writer  Tom  Wolf,  designer  Di- 
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anne  Von  Furstenberg  and  president 
George  Steinbrenner  of  the  New  York 
Yankees. 

Tuesday,  May  I ,  the  editors  will  range 
from  new  faces  in  politics,  to  China,  to 
the  great  readership  battles. 

Senators  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum 
and  John  Warner,  Republicans,  and 
Governors  Hugh  Gallen  (Democrat)  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Robert  Graham 
(Democrat)  of  Florida  are  expected  to 
participate  with  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  moderating  at 
9  a.m. 

“China,  1979”  is  the  10:40  a.m.  sub¬ 
ject  Tuesday  with  speakers  including 
Owen  Lattimore  of  Rutgers  University. 
Nicholas  Lardy  of  Yale  University, 
Randle  Edwards,  Columbia  Law  School, 
and  Sydney  Rittenberg,  who  has  spent 
the  past  40  years  in  Peking. 

Tuesday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  “The 
Great  Readership  Battle.”  Speakers  are 
Michael  J.  O’Neill.  New  York  Daily 
News:  Max  McCrohon,  Chicaf>o 
Tribune:  Ruth  Clark  Yankelovich,  Skelly 
and  White,  and  Leo  Bogart,  National 
Advertising  Bureau. 

Wednesday,  May  2,  morning  includes 
“Inflation  and  the  Economy”  with 
Citibank  chairman  Walter  B.  Wriston 
and  Robert  L.  Bartley.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  among  participants  scheduled.  The 
second  Wednesday  panel  is  on  “Better 
Graphics”  with  art  directors  and  design 
editors  participating. 

Neuharth  swipes 
at  ASNE  program 

President  Jimmy  Carter  was  the  first 
President  in  history  to  appear  before  an 
official  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  session,  AN  PA  chairman 
and  president  Allen  Neuharth  pointed 
out  in  his  keynote  address. 

“In  the  past,  presidents  have  often 
spoken  before  journalistic  groups — such 
as  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  Associated  Press  and  its 
managing  editors,  the  Newspaper  Ad 
Bureau  and  others.”  Neuharth  said. 
“But  no  president  before  has  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  ANPA.” 

Neuharth  also  took  a  swipe  at  this 
year’s  ASNE  program.  “Some  of  us  re¬ 
member  when  ASNE  had  mind  stretch¬ 
ing  sessions,”  he  said.  “This  year  they 
have  on  their  program  designer  Diane 
Von  Furstenberg,  the  chairman  of  Ma- 
cy’s,  Yankee  president  George  Stein¬ 
brenner  and  the  New  York  City  Ballet.” 

Neuharth  said  it  appears  that  the 
ANPA  and  the  ASNE  have  changed 
roles  when  it  comes  to  convention  agen¬ 
das. 


Editor’s  Program 


Sunday,  April  29 
2  to  3  p.m.  —  When  PM  Papers  Go  AM 

Frank  W  McCulloch.  Sacramento  Bee;  Joseph  Ungaro, 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers,  and  William  Giles, 
The  Detroit  News,  describe  their  moves  into  the 
morning  market 

3:05  to  3:55  p.m.  —  Home  Delivery  by  Electronics 
Arnold  Rosenfeld.  Dayton  Daily  News;  David  A.  Laven¬ 
thol,  Newsday,  and  Carol  Sutton.  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  tell  all  about  the  "black  boxes  "  and 
what  they  mean  to  our  future. 

4  to  5  p.m.  —  Prior  Restraint:  To  Print  or  Not  to 
Print  about  the  Hydrogen  Bomb 
Krwin  Knoll,  editor  of  "The  Progressive  "  magazine,  and 
others  discu.ss  publication  and  national  security. 

6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  —  Opening  Reception  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Monday,  April  30 
9  to  10:30  a.m.  —  Women  Today 

Writer  Nora  Kpbron,  Hunter  College  President  Jac¬ 
queline  Wexler  and  others  comment  on  the  fast-changing 
positions  of  women  in  our  society.  Moderator;  Mary 
JaneONeill 

10:40  a.m.  to  Noon  —  ASNE  Business  Session 

Reports  from  President  John  Hughes,  other  officers  and 
committee  chairmen 

12:45  to  2: 15  p.m.  —  Luncheon  with  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy 

He'll  be  quizzed  by  a  panel  including  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  and  columnists  William  Safire.  Helen  Thom¬ 
as  and  Richard  L.  Strout. 

2:30  to  3:45  p.m.  —  Life  in  New  York  City 
The  Big  Apple's  politics,  business,  minorities  and  quality 
of  life  are  revealed  by  Mayor  Ed  Koch;  Edward  S. 
Finkelstein.  chairman  of  Macy's  New  York;  Con¬ 
gressman  Charles  Rangel,  and  Bess  Myerson. 

Moderator;  AM  Rosenthal,  The  New  York  Times. 

3:55  to  5:30  p.m.  —  What  Makes  New  York  Speciai 
The  theater,  music,  pop  culture,  clothes  and  sports  are 
explored  by  Broadway  producer  Joseph  Papp.  New  York 
Philharmonic  music  director  Zubin  Mehta,  writer  Tom 
Wolfe,  fashion  designer  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  and 
president  George  Steinbrenner  of  the  Yankees. 
Moderator:  Former  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

Tuesday,  May  1 

9  to  10:30  a.m.  —  New  Faces  in  Poiitics 

Senators  Nancy  I.andon  Kassebaum.  R-Kan  .  and  John 
Warner,  R-Va  .  and  Governors  Hugh  Gallen.  D-N  H  ,  and 
—  we  hope.  Robert  Grabam.  D-Fla  .  tell  us  wbat  it's  like 
being  on  renter  stage  Moderators;  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak 

10:40  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  —  China.  1979 

Trade,  human  rights  and  other  aspects  of  Chinese  life  are 
explored  by  a  panel  including  professors  Owen  Lattimore 
of  Rutgers.  Nicholas  Lardy  of  Yale.  Randle  Edwards  of 
("olumbia  I.au  Sch(K)l.  along  with  Sydney  Rittenberg,  who 
has  just  returned  to  the  U  S  after  40  years  in  Peking. 
Moderator;  William  C  Sexton.  Newsday. 

12:45  to  2:15  p.m.  —  Luncheon. 

Dr.  Zbimiew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  the  President,  for 
National  Security  Affairs. 

2:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Spouses'  tourof  Greenwich  Village. 
SoHoand  historic  New  York  homes 
2 : 30  to  4 : 30  p.m.  —  The  Great  Readership  Battie 
Michael  J.  O'Neill.  New  York  Daily  News;  Max 
McCrohon,  Chicago  Tribune.  Ruth  Clark  of  Yankelovich, 
Skelly  and  While  and  Leo  Bogart.  Newspaper  Advertis 
ing  Bureau,  give  latest  research  results  and  discuss  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project  's  efforts  to  understand 
oiir  readers  better 

Wednesday,  May  2 
9  to  10:30  a.m.  —  Inflation  and  the  Economy 
A  panel  of  experts  including  Citibank  chairman  Walter  B 
Wriston  gets  out  the  crystal  balls  regarding  money  and 
trade  Moderator  Robert  L  Bartley.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal 

10:40  a.m.  to  Noon  — Better  Graphics 

Art  directors  and  design  editors  from  The  Boston  Globe. 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin.  Baltimore  News  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Allentown  ( Pa. )  Call-Chronicle  tell  us  how  to 
improve  our  newspapers' eye  appeal  Moderator:  Ed¬ 
ward  D  Miller.  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
12:45  to  2: 15  p.m.  —  Luncheon  with  1980  GOP 
Hopefuls 

Columnist  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  fires  away  at  John 
Connally.  Senator  Howard  H  Baker  Jr.  and  at  least  one 
other  aspirant  for  the  presidency. 

Afternoon  —  Free. 

6  to  7:30  p.m.  —  Reception  at  Lincoln  Center 
8  to  10:30  p.m.  —  Gala  performance  by  the  New 
York  City  Ballet 

Program:  “interplay"  (music  by  Morton  Gould ) ;  "Valse 
Fantaisie"  (music  by  Glinka):  "Apolloand  the  Muses," 
(music  by  Stravinsky)  and  “The  Four  Seasons"  (music 
by  Vivaldi).  Jerome  Robbins'  new  ballet  that  had  its 
premiere  last  season). 

10:30  p.m.—  Annual  Banquet  at  Lincoln  Center 
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Denver  Post  editor  slated 
to  become  ASNE  president 


By  Ann  Schmidt 

Bill  Hornby,  incoming  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  never  loses  his  cool — even 
when  an  irate  reader  invaded  the  city 
room  of  the  Denver  Post  during  his  ten¬ 
ure  as  managing  editor  and  bopped  him 
on  the  head  with  her  pocketbook. 

He  was  so  successful  in  calming  the 
lady  down,  witnesses  report,  she  went 
home  purring  like  a  kitten. 

Hornby,  55,  is  the  quintessential 
Westerner — tall,  balding,  bespectacled 
— Montana  (Kalispel  and  Missoula)  born 
and  bred. 

Though  he  always  wears  his  cowboy 
boots  and  Stetson  hat  when  in  New  York 
City  (“He’s  found  they’re  a  great  help  in 
catching  cabs — the  cabbies  think  he’s  a 
rich  Texan,’’  his  son  says),  Hornby  is  far 
from  being  a  stereotypical  rustic 
hayseed. 

He  holds  two  degrees  from  Stanford 
and  was  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude, 
did  graduate  work  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  worked  as  information 
officer  with  a  Marshall  Plan  agency  at  the 
Hague  after  army  service  during  World 
War  II. 

His  newspaper  credits  include  Stars 
and  Stripes  (in  China),  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  Associated  Press,  and  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

He  had  one  of  the  fastest  rises  to 
power  in  the  history  of  the  Denver  Post. 
Coming  to  the  paper  as  a  copy  desk 
reader  in  1957,  Hornby  in  short  order 
became  copy  editor,  moved  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  and  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  by  the  lerigendary  Palmer  Hoyt 
in  l%0.  He  became  executive  editor  in 
1970  and  now  holds  the  title  of  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor. 

William  H.  (for  Harry)  Hornby  is 
everybody’s  favorite  guy — for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons. 

“He’s  always  fair  and  he  takes  the 
heat,”  says  Bob  Pattridge,  managing 
editor  of  the  Post. 

For  his  wife  Helen,  he’s  been  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  amusement  and  bemuse¬ 
ment  for  over  twenty  years. 

She  makes  it  plain,  however,  that  his 
talents  as  a  husband  don’t  extend  to  ex¬ 
pert  handiness  around  the  house. 

“Bill’s  about  the  most  inept  person 
you  can  imagine.  I  let  him  change  the 
light  bulbs  occasionally,  but  that’s  about 


The  author  of  this  biography,  besides 
being  the  wife  of  Richard  M.  Schmidt, 
Jr.,  counsel  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Denver  Post 
and  a  friend  of  editor  Hornbv. 
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William  H.  Hornby 


all,”  she  laughs. 

Good  friend  and  fellow  editor  Charlie 
Bennett  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun, 
who  shared  quarters  with  Hornby  during 
the  first  ASNE  excursion  into  China  in 
1972,  says  the  new  chief  executive  of  the 
society  is  the  most  pleasant  and  easy  to 
get  along  with  person  he  knows. 

“I’ve  never  seen  him  flustered  and 
he’s  always  ready  with  a  quick  quip  to 
reduce  the  tension  in  touchy  situations,” 
Bennett  says. 

“The  guy  is  absolutely  unflappable 
and  he  has  amazing  powers  as  a  peace 
maker — he  can  even  defuse  me,”  says 
Bob  Chandler,  editor  of  the  Bend  (Ore) 
Bulletin,  whose  friendship  with  Hornby 
goes  back  to  their  undergraduate  days  at 
Stanford. 

Dick  Schmidt,  ASNE  general  counsel, 
regards  Hornby  as  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  most  staunch  defenders  the  First 
Amendment  has  ever  had. 

“Bill  is  unrelenting  in  his  constant  de¬ 
fense  and  need  to  maintain  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  against  any  dimunition  of  a  free 
press  here  or  abroad,”  Schmidt  com¬ 
ments. 

For  Alice  Abel,  Hornby’s  secretary  of 
many  years,  he  is  a  “considerate,  com¬ 
passionate,  and  understanding”  boss — 
one  “never  too  busy  to  see  me  whether 
my  problem  is  business  or  personal.” 

His  son,  John  Sullivan,  (actually  his 
wife’s  son  by  a  previous  marriage)  editor 
of  the  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise , 
gives  his  father  brownie  points  for  the 
best  of  reasons. 


“He  stays  out  of  my  hair — until  he’s 
invited.” 

Barbara  Sudler,  director  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Historical  Society,  says  that 
Hornby’s  tenure  as  president  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  his  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
“incredible  sense  of  history,”  have  in¬ 
jected  a  “breath  of  fresh  air”  into  the  dry 
academic  museum  world. 

“I  thought  I  was  a  Western  woman, 
but  I  never  saw  the  West  until  Bill  made 
the  story  come  alive,”  she  says. 

Hornby’s  China  experience  predates 
the  1972  ASNE  junket  by  almost  30 
years.  He  studied  Chinese  at  Stanford 
and  subsequently  went  to  Shanghai. 
Though  a  fellow  student  says  Hornby 
never  did  master  Chinese  pronunciation, 
some  of  what  he  learned  stuck. 

“The  family  was  watching  Nixon’s 
first  trip  to  China  on  television,”  Helen 
Hornby  recalls.  “We  were  absolutely 
amazed  when  Bill  suddenly  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  started  to  sing  the  Red  Chinese 
anthem — in  Chinese — along  with  the 
people  on  the  tube.” 

She’d  heard  him  sing  it  before,  Ms. 
Hornby  admits,  but  she’d  always 
thought  it  was  a  Chinese  drinking  song. 

While  Hornby  may  not  have  been  able 
to  do  more  than  sing  the  anthem  with  the 
natives  during  the  China  I  trip,  he  be¬ 
came  renowned  for  his  ready  wit. 

Gene  Giancarlo,  ASNE  executive  di¬ 
rector,  tells  of  one  incident  th^t 
cracked-up  the  group.  The  Chinese  in¬ 
terpreters  went  through  the  railroad  car 
in  which  the  editors  were  riding  as  it 
approached  the  Yellow  River.  Adamant 
orders  were  issued  that  no  pictures  be 
taken  during  the  river  crossing. 

“Old  Mao  dictum  of  ‘build  no  struc¬ 
tures  on  the  ridge’  got  confused  into 
‘take  no  pictures  on  the  bridge,’  ’’ 
Hornby  shot  back,  Giancarlo  said. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch  jthe 
Hornbys  divide  their  time  between  Den¬ 
ver  and  a  spectacularly  beautiful  ranch 
house  near  Livingston,  Montana),  Bill 
Hornby  has  an  iron  in  an  incredible  array 
of  fires. 

He  is,  Helen  Hornby  comments, 
“afflicted  with  a  ‘board  syndrome.’  ” 

In  addition  to  his  ASNE  activities  (he 
served  as  FOI  chairman  and  head  of  the 
nominating  committee  before  being 
elected  to  the  board  and  starting  up 
through  the  chairs),  Hornby  recently 
completed  a  term  as  Denver  Rotary  Pres¬ 
ident.  He  is  currently  the  ASNE  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  National  Readership 
Council. 

He’s  on  the  boards  of  a  number  of 
family  enterprises  including  the  Eastern 
Montana  Publishing  Company  which  op¬ 
erates  three  Montana  newspapers  and  a 
radio  station;  a  wheat  farming  corpora¬ 
tion  and  a  bank. 

Hornby’s  love  of  western  history  has 
led  him  not  only  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Colorado  State  Historical  Society,  but 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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News  situations  put 
ANPA’rs  on-the-spot 


A  group  of  terrorists  posing  as  tourists 
seeking  an  educational  tour  take  over  a 
nuclear  power  plant  and  hold  several 
workers  hostage. 

The  terrorists  threaten  to  shut  off  the 
main  reactor  cooling  system  and  cause  a 
meltdown  unless  the  President  orders  all 
nuclear  power  plants  in  the  U.S.  shut¬ 
down. 

A  director  of  the  power  plant  advises 
the  public  there  is  no  danger  of  a  melt¬ 
down  because  the  plant  has  a  sabotage- 
proof  back-up  cooling  system. 

A  local  newspaper  obtains  a  copy  of 
plans  of  the  plant  that  shows  there  is  a 
lack  of  a  back-up  cooling  system. 

This  is  the  hypothetical  situation  a 
panel  was  asked  to  deal  with  during  this 
week’s  ANPA  convention. 

Some  of  the  questions  put  to  the  panel 
were:  Would  you,  as  a  reporter,  attempt 
to  communicate  with  the  terrorists? 
Would  you  print  the  story  about  the  lack 
of  a  back-up  cooling  system,  alerting  the 
public  to  the  danger,  but  also  possibly 
tipping  the  terrorists  off? 

“1  don’t  think  we’d  try  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  terrorists  directly,”  Fred 
Taylor,  executive  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said. 

New  York  News  columnist  Earl 
Caldwell  said  he  would  attempt  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  terrorists.  “I  would 
attempt  to  find  out  who  they  are,  where 
they  come  from.”  Caldwell  was  asked  if 
plant  officials  barred  him  from  entering, 
would  he  attempt  to  sneak  into  the  plant 
compound  to  talk  with  the  terrorists. 

“If  I  thought  there  was  a  good  chance 
to  slip  through  ...  I  would,”  Caldwell 
said.  “I  would  think  the  terrorists  would 
want  to  talk  to  someone.  A  reporter 
would  be  that  someone,  provided  the  re¬ 
porter  was  not  an  undercover  cop. 

“Provided  we  got  the  right  reporters 
in,  we  would  probably  be  able  to  diffuse 
this  thing,”  Caldwell  said. 

Taylor  was  asked  if  he’d  print  the 
story  on  the  lack  of  a  back-up  cooling 
system. 

“I’d  go  ahead  and  print  it,”  he  said. 
“You  have  two  sets  of  hostages.  One  set 
is  inside  the  plant.  The  other  is  outside.” 
Taylor  said  the  general  public  living  in 
the  area  around  the  plant  have  “a  right  to 
know  if  the  plant  could  blow  sky  high.” 

Vermont  Royster,  former  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  said  he  would  run 
the  story,  but  might  hold  it  until  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  the  terrorists  was  resolved. 

Dan  Paul,  an  attorney,  who  acted  as 
panel  moderator,  asked  Royster  if  that 
would  not  be  exercising  some  type  of 
prior  restraint.  Royster  said  part  of  his 


responsibility  as  an  editor  would  be  to 
exercise  this  restraint. 

Paul  asked  that  if  the  terrorists  were  to 
give  the  newspaper  an  editorial  con¬ 
demning  nuclear  power  plants,  which  the 
terrorists  wanted  the  paper  to  run  as 
their  own  position  without  identifying  it 
as  being  from  the  terrorists,  should  a 
newspaper  run  it. 

Caldwell  said  he’d  run  it  that  way  only 
if  the  terrorists  threatened  to  kill  a  hos¬ 
tage. 

Royster  said  he  would  not  print  it 
under  any  circumstances.  “If  you  do 
that,  you’ve  lost  all  control,”  he  said. 

Suppose  they  killed  two  hostages,  Paul 
asked. 

“I  would  be  kept  very  busy  going  to 
funerals,”  Royster  said. 

China  tour  arranged 

A  group  of  21  West  Virginians  spent 
April  1  through  1 1  in  the  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China  with  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  newspaper  sponsored  tour  of 
that  country. 

The  tour  was  organized  by  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail  in  conjunction  with 
Martin  Snyder  Travel  Service  of  New 
York  City  and  Iran  Air.  The  group  was 
escorted  by  Mel  Verost,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  for  Charleston  Newspapers. 

During  their  China  stay,  the  tourists 
visited  Peking,  Shanghai  and  Hangchow. 
Verost  commented  that  the  China  Inter¬ 
national  Travel  Service,  which  arranged 
the  group  itinerary,  was  most  efficient 
and  courteous  in  its  attention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  American  visitors. 


Ford  appoints 
two  agencies 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam  International 
as  the  agency  for  Lincoln-Mercury,  and 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene,  Inc.,  the  agency  for 
its  corporate  advertising. 

The  Lincoln-Mercury  account  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  to  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  the 
Ford  agency  in  England,  which  recently 
was  dismissed  from  $10  million  in 
Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America  bill¬ 
ings  because  of  negotiations  with  the 
Lincoln-Mercury  people. 

For  Young  &  Rubicam  the  appoint¬ 
ment  will  mean  $63  million  in  Lincoln- 
Mercury  and  Ford  parts  and  service  bill¬ 
ings. 

Y&R  had  handled  $50  million  in 
Chrysler  advertising  until  March  when 
Lee  A.  lacocca,  the  Chrysler  president, 
abruptly  moved  all  $120  million  of  the 
company’s  business  to  the  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  agency. 

For  the  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  agency, 
the  shift  means  an  estimated  $10  million 
in  Ford  Corporate,  Ford  Motor  Credit, 
Ford  Land  Development  and  Ford  Glass 
Division  advertising.  WRG  was  last  in¬ 
volved  in  domestic  car  advertising  when 
it  lost  the  $15  million  American  Motors 
account  in  ’72. 

Press  room  mgr. 

Rich  Meek  has  been  named  Press 
Room  manager  for  Charleston  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  effective  April 
7.  He  succeeds  H.  Ron  Harris,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  Press  Room  man¬ 
ager  for  Cocoa  Today,  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.  Ralph  Stephens  has  assumed  duties 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  Press  Room 
for  CN. 


WIN  PRIZE — Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  congratulates  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  Washington  correspondent  Richard  Dudman  after  winning  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Edward  Weintal  Prize  for  Diplomatic  Reporting  on  Tuesday,  April  17  at 
Georgetown  University.  Awarded  by  GU's  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Dudman 
shared  the  $5,000  award  with  Joseph  Harsch,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Christian 

Science  Monitor. 
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It  had  to  happen  —  right  up  to  the 
big  dailies.  Prepress  technology 
pulled  it.  The  quest  for  quality 
pushed  it.  But  it  was  RocHwell- 
Goss  research  that  kept  web  offset 
technolc^y  rolling  ahead — with 
ever-better  waste  control,  inking 
*•  systemsland  overall  press  control. 

Result:  Today,  the  list  of  major 
dtulies  who’ve  converted  to  offset 
^  via  the  Rockvrall- Goss  Metroliner 
•■I  press  reads  Ifte  a  who's  who  of 


Cqkl«  126  newspapers  in  the 
M  abroad  are  now  using 
I'from  the  Metroliner  family. 

_ _  Ia}ohe,'it(wkwell-Goss 

added  another  IS  domestic  and  in- 
^^teniatioiia!  large  metro  dailies. 


m 


VHe  read  you.' 
WtfreRoekwell-Goss. 

representing  almost  million  in 
circulation,  to  the  growing  list  of 
Metroliner  users. 

Today,  Metroliner’s  top  speed  is 
70,000  pph.  Its  options  range  from 
simple  manual  control  to  fully  com¬ 
puterized  automation,  including  the 
Press  Control  System/Page  Area 
Reader  (PCS/PAR),  ink  presetting, 
automatic  roll  loading  and  cus¬ 
tomized  mailroom  systems.  VDT 
input?  You  bet.  Interfaces  for  laser 
platemakers?  That,  too.  Plus  dust 
extraction  systems  and  sound  V' 
absorbent  enclosures. 


Our  Metroliner  family,  the  world 
leaden  another  example  of  bow  in¬ 
dustry  needs  are  understood  and  met 
by  odr  vast  neXj^m^r  press  experi-- 
ence  ahd  pur  ady]|DQ^  research  and 
'engineering  staff..^ ^5 
For  more  inR>nw|j^,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  jDK||ii^  d 
^  RockweU 

3100  SouthLCeotrutitfenuc,  ; 
Chicago,  -  .-5 

Phone:  3l5/65^86%i  ;%'  , 

Jlk  nockMl '  ^ 

Intemational  o 

■*'.r  ^ 

.where8cienc»  getsdMr  iobusness 


MEETS — Incoming  ASNE  president. 
Bill  Hornby,  shakes  the  hand  of  Chou  En- 
Lai,  during  the  1972  editors  tour  of 
China. 


Hornby 


{Continued  from  pa  fie  19} 


also  to  found  and  head  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Memorial  Association  in  Cody  Wyo¬ 
ming.  He  also  finds  time  to  write  an  eru¬ 
dite  column,  “Yellowstone  Notebook” 
for  the  Montana  papers. 

When  his  son  John  and  daughter  Mary 
were  attending  private  schools  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Hornby  was  on  the  respective 
school  boards  and  dispensed  the  di¬ 
plomas  at  both  their  graduations. 

(Newspapering  is  a  Hornby  family 
tradition,  as  is  Stanford.  John  and  Mary 


are  both  graduates  and  Mary  is  consider¬ 
ing  graduate  work  in  journalism.  Helen 
Hornby  also  writes  a  weekly  column — 
which  much  to  her  delight  out  draws  that 
of  her  husband’s  in  the  amount  of  mail 
received). 

As  if  all  that  weren't  enough,  Hornby 
squeezes  into  his  schedule  seminar  lead¬ 
ership  at  the  American  Press  Institute 
and  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  activist  year  in 


IT'S  BILL  HORNBY  (far  right)  who,  at 
this  writing,  is  the  only  one  of  the  group 
not  to  have  been  ASNE  President.  Left 
to  right,  Eugene  Patterson  (St. 
Petersburg  Times),  George  Chaplin 
(Honolulu  Advertiser)  Warren  Phillips 
(Wall  Street  Journal)  and  John  Hughes 
(Christian  Science  Monitor). 
store  for  ASNE,  but  one  that  will  not  be 
contentious. 

Bill  Hornby  will  undoubtedly  unleash 
his  incredible  amount  of  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  society,  but  he’ll  also 
live  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  “pourer  of 
oil  on  troubled  waters.” 

He’s  living  proof  that  Leo  Durocher 
was  nuts. 

Nice  guys  do  finish  first. 

Mallette  and  Quine 
given  new  API  jobs 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette  and  Frank  Quine 
will  undertake  new  assignments  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  in  Reston,  Va. 
beginning  July  I  in  an  administrative 
realignment  brought  about  by  the  growth 
of  the  Institute. 

Mallette,  API  director  since  1975  and  a 
staff  member  since  1966,  will  become  di¬ 
rector  of  development,  a  new  position. 
Quine,  managing  director  since  1977,  will 
succeed  Mallette  as  director. 

Announcement  of  the  appointments 
was  made  by  API  board  chairman  How¬ 
ard  H.  (Tim)  Hays,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Riverside,  (Calif.)  Press 
and  Enterprise. 

In  his  new  position,  Mallette  will  have 
responsibility  for  fund-raising,  publica¬ 
tions,  newspaper  and  professional  rela¬ 
tions,  and  API’s  building  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Institute  is  constructing  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  building  that  will  permit  hold¬ 
ing  two  seminars  at  the  same  time. 

As  Institute  director,  Quine  will  as¬ 
sume  overall  administrative  responsibil¬ 
ity.  He  will  continue  to  conduct  seminars 
along  with  API’s  three  associate  direc¬ 
tors:  David  Roe,  Larry  Hale  and  Janet 
Sanford. 
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A  $600  MILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET! 

When  you  buy,  buy  the  ONE  THAT  PAYS  OFF— ALTOONA,  well- 
known  for  low-cost  results.  ALTOONA  ...  the  largest  shopping 
area  between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  and  IT’S  STILL 
GROWING!  Food  sales  alone  will  be  well  over  $134  million — just 
about  13%  above  the  state  average  per  household — and  auto  sales 
will  top  $120  million.  ALTOONA  ...  a  dynamic  market  that  has 
been  delivering  FAST,  ACCURATE  TEST  results  for  over  50  years. 
ALTOONA  ...  a  complete  package  that  really  gives  you  your 
money’s  worth! 

Reach  4  out  of  5  Altoona  SMSA  households— over 
36,000  families— at  a  surprising  low  rate  with  the 

Sltoona  SlRirror 

For  details,  call  Ed  Singel,  Ad  Manager  at  (814)  944~7171 


Sarah’s  not  just  divine 

. .  .she’s  Dynamite! 


For  the  first  time,  Sarah  McClendon 
writes  a  nationally  syndicated  weekly 
column,  "Sarah  McClendon's  Washington, 
debuting  June  4,  1 979,  "Queen  of  the 
Questioners,"  Sarah  asks  the  questions 
no  one  else  dares  to  ask  -  and  gets  the 
answers,  too!  A  bold,  independent, 
investigative  reporter,  Sarah  names  names 
and  forces  issues  into  the  open; 

Respected  White  House  Correspondent,  TV 
and  radio  commentator.  Author  (Latest:  "My 
Eight  Presidents"),  Lecturer,  Award  Winner.., 
and  Legend.  I 


To  reserve  your  territory  for 
"Sarah  McClendon's  Washington" 

Call  COLLECT  or  write  John  Kearns,  Sales  Manager 
Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate 
1 1 1  North  Isabel  Street,  Glendale.California  91206 
Phone:  (213)  241-4141 

Weekly  (About  600  words-Available  on  high-speed  wire) 


iMer-eoBiiicRial 
Press  Sysdisaie  A 

Virgil  M.  Pinkley  M 
Chairman  of  the  Boord  'f, 
Bert  Stoipe  ttt 
President  J_L1 


Peking  reporters  cope 


with  working 

By  Robert  Crabbe 

American  correspondents  have  joined 
the  scramble  for  news  in  Peking,  where 
reporters  from  the  capitalist  world 
search  alternatively  for  scoops  and  for 
mechanics  who  can  fix  their  wives'  wash¬ 
ing  machines. 

About  50  foreign  journalists  are  based 
in  the  Chinese  capital,  a  flat,  windswept 
city  of  red  brick  and  concrete  buildings 
that  slowly  are  replacing  the  traditional 
Chinese  walled  houses. 

United  Press  International  and  the  As- 
scKiated  Press  opened  their  first  bureaus 
in  China  in  30  years  in  March.  The  New 
China  News  Agency  (Xinhua)  revealed 
that  it  was  sending  one  of  its  veteran  jour¬ 
nalists,  Peng  Ti,  well  known  to  numerous 
American  editors  and  publishers  who 
have  visited  China,  to  establish  its  bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington,  another  step  in  nor¬ 
malizing  of  Sino-American  relations. 

For  the  newly-arrived  American  re¬ 
porters  in  Peking,  John  Roderick  of  AP 
and  myself,  Peking  is  proving  about  what 
we  expected — a  difficult,  sometimes 
frustrating  and  always  challenging  as¬ 
signment.  Exciting,  too,  as  the  first  Am¬ 
ericans  permanently  stationed  in  the 
city. 

Except  for  news  agency  people  who 
have  their  own  printers,  the  foreign  re¬ 
porter  quickly  finds  he  is  isolated  from 
the  outside  world.  Once  a  day  he  gets  a 
news  summary  printed  in  English  from 
the  Xinhua  News  Agency,  containing  15 
or  20  stories  from  Western  news  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  reporting  job  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  reporter  covers  his  own  coun¬ 
try's  relations  with  China,  and  also  tries 
to  report  on  Chinese  social  and  political 
developments. 

The  second  part  is  the  harder.  The 
Chinese  government  announces  what  it 
wants  to  announce  to  the  world  via  the 
official  Xinhua  Agency  or  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  controlled  press.  It  seldom 
elaborates,  and  frowns  on  any  serious  ef¬ 
forts  to  find  out  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes  as  “interference  in  China's  inter¬ 
nal  affairs.” 

There  is  no  foreign  ministry  spokes¬ 
man  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  word.  A 
newsperson  who  calls  a  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  ministry  to  ask  for  information 
will  be  politely  but  firmly  referred  to  the 

(Crabbe,  a  veteran  Asian  correspon¬ 
dent  for  United  Press  International,  re¬ 
cently  set  up  UPI's  bureau  in  room  4030  of 
tbe  Peking  Hotel,  telephone  558-331, 
pending  the  assignment  of  office  and  apart¬ 
ment  space  by  the  Chinese  government.) 
24 


conditions 

Foreign  Ministry's  Information  Depart¬ 
ment. 

That  department  has  one  telephone 
number.  In  times  of  crisis  a  large  share  of 
the  press  corps  will  be  trying  to  dial  it 
simulUineously. 

Peking  has  no  private  market  for  hous¬ 
ing  or  office  space.  Correspondents  stay 
in  hotels  until  the  Chinese  government's 
Foreign  Services  Bureau  finds  room  for 
them  in  flats  specially  built  for  foreign 
residents. 

The  flat  doubles  as  an  office,  housing 
the  noisy  and  antiquated  Telex  machine 
by  which  the  reporter  sends  out  his  stor¬ 
ies. 

Each  journalist  is  allowed  to  bring  in  a 
foreign  car — a  necessity  in  a  sprawling 
city  where  everything  is  a  long  way  from 
everything  else.  They  also  are  allowed  to 
bring  in  Western  household  appliances. 

But  cars  and  washing  machines  will 
break  down.  Some  of  the  most  courted 
foreign  residents  of  Peking  are  expert 
mechanics  at  a  few  embassies  who  make 
a  sideline  of  keeping  Western  autos  and 
household  machines  running. 

Some  correspondents  know  no 
Chinese.  Some  speak  it  but  can't  read. 
Others  read  it  but  can't  speak  much. 
Some  can  do  both.  All  in  varying  degrees 
rely  on  interpreters  who  also  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Foreign  Services  Bureau. 

A  good  interpreter  is  a  jewel  to  be  trea¬ 
sured.  If  he  is  clever,  he  will  be  able  to 
find  a  place  where  you  can  get  a  Western 
typewriter  fixed,  ora  non-Chinese  watch 
repaired.  He  also  will  be  able  to  guide 
people  who  visit  the  reporter  around 
town  and  help  them  with  shopping. 

No  translator,  of  course,  can  get 
through  all  the  five  Chinese  language  pa¬ 
pers  available  each  day  to  foreigners  in 
Peking. 

Things  are  likely  to  work  best  when 
the  reporter  knows  at  least  enough 
Chinese  to  read  the  headlines,  and  assign 
the  translator  the  stories  that  are  needed. 

Apartments  assigned  to  foreign  news 
persons  are  spacious  and  comfortable, 
but  they  are  in  Peking's  foreign  ghettos. 
The  only  Chinese  who  come  into  these 
areas  are  servants  and  a  few  officials 
who  work  with  foreigners  and  are  free  to 
accept  invitations  to  parties. 

The  Chinese  speakers  of  the  press 
corps  have  a  big  advantage  in  listening  to 
newscasts.  They  also  find  the  language 
helpful  in  shopping  or  getting  around. 

But  they  don't  talk  casually  to  many 
non  official  Chinese. 

“In  four  months  in  Peking  I  had  only 
one  Chinese  strike  up  a  conversation 
with  me  on  the  street,”  says  a  Chinese¬ 
speaking  reporter  from  Europe. 

“  I  was  reading  a  wall  poster  critical  of 


the  government  and  a  woman  came  up 
and  began  scolding  that  I  was  interfering 
in  Chinese  internal  affairs.  And  1  sup¬ 
pose  she  was  some  kind  of  a  government 
agent." 

Despite  the  difficulties,  some  Western 
correspondents  return  to  Peking  for 
more  than  one  tour  of  duty. 

“When  they  leave  a  lot  of  them  are 
smiling,"  says  a  veteran  European  cor¬ 
respondent  who  has  been  in  and  out  of 
Peking  since  the  1960's.  “But  after 
they're  home  a  while  they  forget  about 
the  difficult  parts  and  a  lot  of  them  want 
to  come  back.” 

News  World  to  mount 
circulation  drive 

The  New  York  News  World,  a  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  has  launched  its  first 
area  media  campaign — the  first  phase  of 
which  will  run  through  May. 

Total  cost  of  the  intitial  two  months  is 
close  to  $4()0,tK)0  and  will  focus  on  televi¬ 
sion;  recorded  and  live  daily  copy  on 
morning  drive  radio;  and  placards. 

Larry  Moffitt  Advertising,  producer  of 
the  campaign,  made  three  30-second 
spots  for  rotation  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  prime  evening  and  late  evening  times 
on  the  six  major  television  stations  in 
New  York.  Moffitt  is  also  the  paper's 
promotion  manager. 

One  spot  in  the  television  campaign — 
where  the  majority  of  the  money  is  to  be 
spent — is  entitled  “Big  City  Newspaper” 
and  shows  the  news  gathering  process 
with  emphasis  on  the  people  who  put  the 
paper  together.  Large  establishing  shots 
of  the  News  World's  newsroom  in  the 
landmark  Tiffany  Building,  depict  the 
tension  of  deadline  time.  The  copy  talks 
about  the  background  and  current  as¬ 
signments  of  the  staff  at  City  Hall  and  on 
the  street. 

The  other  two  television  spots  deal 
with  the  eight  major  awards  the  News 
World  has  won  during  its  first  two  years 
and  also  with  the  various  sections  and 
features  that  make  up  the  paper. 

News  World  executives  foresee  in¬ 
creased  public  awareness  of  the  paper 
resulting  in  increased  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage.  During  the  strike,  circu¬ 
lation  was  400,000  daily  and  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  aimed  at  regaining  those  who 
went  back  to  their  former  newspaper  after 
the  strike  ended. 

Boston  Globe  seeks 
new  ad  agency 

The  Boston  Globe  said  it  plans  for  an 
agency  review,  to  be  conducted  over  the 
next  several  months.  Quinn  &  Johnson, 
a  subsidiary  of  BBDO,  International, 
has  been  the  Globe's  agency  since  1971 . 
Any  inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
Richard  A.  Collins,  Jr..  Globe  promotion 
director.  Annual  billings  on  the  Globe 
account  are  approximately  $1,250,000. 
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I  ne  srory  rnar  won 
the  first  Pulitzer  Prize 
awarded  for 


ever 
feature  writing 


It  is  the  kind  of  reporting  that  captures 
feelings.  It  recreates  action  and  tension 
and  drama.  It  tells  of  a  cold  winter  morn 
ing  in  Baltimore  when  a  neurosurgeon 
tried  to  save  a  woman's  life. 


It  is  the  kind  of  reporting  that  wins  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  April  16,  1979,  Jon  Franklin,  science 
writer  for  The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  "Frightening 
Journey  Through  the  Tunnels  of  the  Brain" 

. . .  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  ever  awarded 
for  feature  writing. 


It  is  the  kind  of  reporting  that  makes  a 
newspaper  great. 

The  Evening  Sun 
Baltimore 


National  advertising  discount  modular  unit  program 


Col  Lines 

per  per  Open  line  rate 
City  Newspaper  page  page  Daily  Sunday 

Additions 


COLORADO 


Canon  City  Canon  City  Record 

CONNECTICUT 

8 

2352 

.16 

Stamford 

Advocate 

6 

1782 

.52 

IOWA 

Le  Mars 

Daily  Sentinel 

6 

1806 

.20 

Le  Mars 

Northwest  Iowa  Best  Buy 

6 

1806 

.62 

ILLINOIS 

Kewanee 

Kewanee  Star-Courier 

8 

2408 

.20 

INDIANA 

Bloomington/ 

Bedford 

Hrid-Telephone/Times-Mail 

8 

2352 

.37 

KANSAS 

Salina 

Salina  Journal 

6 

1806 

.52 

Topeka 

Capital-State  Journal 

6 

1848 

.90 

LOUISIANA 

Lake  Charles 

Lake  Charles  Amer.  Press 

8 

2408 

.45 

MISSOURI 

St.  Joseph 

Herald  Palladium 

8 

2408 

.45 

Clinton 

Clinton  Democrat 

8 

2352 

.25 

Lebanon 

Lebanon  Daily  Record 

8 

2352 

.19 

NEBRASKA 

Holdrege  Daily  Citizen 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

6 

1764 

.14 

Manchester 

Manchester  Union  Leader 

8 

2408 

.72 

NEW  JERSEY 

Tom’s  River 

Daily  Observer 

8 

2408 

.32 

NEW  YORK 

North  Tonawanda  Tonawanda  News 

PENNSYLVANIA 

8 

2408 

.29 

York 

York  Record 

8 

2408 

oo 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Amarillo  Globe-Times/News 

6 

1806 

.95 

Dallas 

Harte-Hanks  Communication 

0 

0 

**,** 

Midland 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 

9 

2709 

J2 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit  Beloit  Daily  News 

Corrections 

8 

2408 

.38 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (M) 

9 

2790 

4.26 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (M) 

9 

2790 

5.53 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (M) 

9 

2790 

5.53 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (M) 

9 

2790 

5.53 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (Sun) 

9 

2790 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (Sun) 

9 

2790 

**  ** 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (Sun) 

9 

2790 

**  ** 

Chicago 

Chicago  Tribune  (Sun) 

9 

2790 

**  ** 
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14112 

5.0% 

30576 

10.0% 

61152 

10.0% 

122304 

10.0% 

10692 

.0% 

23166 

.0% 

46332 

5.8% 

92664 

9.6% 

10836 

10836 

3.0% 

3.0% 

23478 

23478 

5.0% 

5.0% 

46956 

46956 

10.0% 

10.0% 

93912 

93912 

15.0% 

15.0% 

14448 

5.0% 

31304 

7.0% 

62608 

9.0% 

125216 

11.0% 

.37 

14112 

3.0% 

30576 

4.0% 

61152 

5.0% 

122304 

7.0% 

.52 

10836 

3.0% 

23478 

5.0% 

46956 

7.0% 

93912 

10.0% 

.86 

11088 

5.0% 

24024 

7.5% 

48048 

10.0% 

96096 

12.5% 

.45 

14448 

5.0% 

31304 

10.0% 

62608 

15.0% 

125216 

20.0% 

** 

14448 

6.0% 

31304 

8.0% 

62608 

12.0% 

125216 

20.0% 

.** 

14112 

12.0% 

30576 

20.0% 

61152 

28.0% 

122304 

32.0% 

14112 

2.5% 

30576 

5.0% 

61152 

10.0% 

122304 

15.0% 

10584 

5.0% 

22932 

10.0% 

45864 

15.0% 

91728 

20.0% 

.72 

14448 

3.0% 

31304 

4.0% 

62608 

6.0% 

125216 

8.0% 

.32 

14448 

5.0% 

31304 

10.0% 

62608 

15.0% 

125216 

20.0% 

.** 

14448 

5.0% 

31304 

7.5% 

62608 

10.0% 

125216 

15.0% 

14448 

4.0% 

31304 

6.0% 

62608 

8.0% 

125216 

10.0% 

.95 

10836 

.0% 

10.0% 

23478 

.0% 

10.0% 

46956 

.0% 

10.0% 

93912 

.0% 

10.0% 

^32 

16254 

6.0% 

35217 

9.4% 

70434 

12.5% 

140868 

15.6% 

. .. 

14448 

2.5% 

31304 

5.0% 

62608 

10.0% 

125216 

20.0% 

**.** 

16740 

34.0% 

36270 

34.5% 

72540 

35.0% 

145080 

36.0% 

**.** 

16740 

37.5% 

36270 

38.0% 

72540 

39.9% 

145080 

40.0% 

16740 

36.5% 

36270 

37.0% 

72540 

38.0% 

145080 

39.0% 

**.** 

16740 

35.5% 

36270 

36.0% 

72540 

37.0% 

145080 

38.0% 

5.99 

16740 

40.5% 

36270 

41.0% 

72540 

41.5% 

145080 

42.5% 

7.76 

16740 

43.0% 

36270 

43.5% 

72540 

44.0% 

145080 

45.0% 

7.76 

16740 

42.0% 

36/!70 

42.5% 

72540 

43.0% 

145080 

44.0% 

7.76 

16740 

41.0% 

36270 

41.5% 

72540 

42.0% 

145080 

43.0% 
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It’s  a  long  way  down  to  the  top. 

It  starts  with  bellyflops  and  bruises.  Over  fifty 
practice  dives  a  day  Every  morning  from  age  7 
And  to  vet  frorb'trie'’  neivhborhood  pool  to  the 
i  ^b\o-meter  finals  takes  years  or 

'  j  ^  A encouragement 
^  T  ^  y  >ir  zuom  coaches 


LI  1C 

7  Arnateur 
Athletic 


Union. 


1  \  Phillips 

''  '  ir  Sl  Petroleum  is  a 


t  [  S  long-time  sponsor 
/^pfAAU  swimming. 


y  ■  ;^prAAU  swimming. 
And  now  were  getting  behind  AAU  diving. 
Giving  thousands  of  eager  young  athletes  a 
chance  for  glory.  Because  it  takes  a  lot  of  getting 
to  the  bottom  to  make  it  to  the  top.  S  @ 


Promoters 
to  hear 
Steve  Star 

When  Don  Towles,  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  the  Inter- 


He’ll  discuss  major  chal¬ 
lenges  facing  newspapers  in 
the  1980’s,  what  tasks  need  to 
be  accomplished,  how  news¬ 
papers  should  structure  their 
organizations  to  accomplish 
these  tasks,  and  what  are  the 
implications  for  the  “promo¬ 
tion”  function. 


national  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association’s  49th  Inter¬ 
national  Conference,  decided 
upon  “Marketing  Newspapers 
in  the  80’s”  as  the  theme,  he 
also  decided  upon  Steve  Star 
as  the  person  to  deliver  the 
keynote  address. 

Star  is  a  teacher,  writer,  and 
consultant  specializing  in 
marketing  and  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  especially  as  they  apply 
to  companies  in  the  media  and 
communications  industries. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School 
from  1968  until  1978,  he  is 
co-author  of  Organization 
Strategy:  A  Marketing  Ap¬ 
proach  (Harvard,  1970),  and 
senior  author  of  Problems  in 
Marketing  (McGraw  Hill, 
1977). 

But  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  Steve  Star  is  primarily 
known  as  the  faculty  chairman 
for  the  INPA/ANPA  Market¬ 
ing  Seminars.  He  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  conceptualization 
and  design  of  the  nine  semi¬ 
nars  held  for  almost  600 
executives,  who  read  like  a 
“who’s  who”  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

“Newspaper  Marketing:  A 
Blueprint  for  the  I980's”  will 
be  the  title  of  Star  s  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  INPA  conference  at 
the  Canyon  Hotel  and  Coun¬ 
try  Club  in  Palm  Springs, 
California  on  Wednesday, 
May  23.  He’ll  discuss  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  “market¬ 
ing’’  and,  based  upon  his 
seminar  and  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  work,  chart  the  prog¬ 
ress  newspapers  have  made  in 
marketing  during  the  past  five 
years. 


Other  conference  sessions 
will  include:  Meeting  your 
marketing  goals  with  re¬ 
search,  Gus  Galiano,  Houston 
Chronicle  and  Joe  Belden,  Bel- 
den  and  Associates,  Dallas; 
Using  an  agency  to  meet  mar¬ 
keting  goals,  Dave  Perm, 
Chicago  Tribune;  What  the 
media  buyer  expects,  Peter 
Sinding,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Markets;  Marketing 
through  tradepaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  Tim  White,  Booth  News¬ 
papers  and  Ed  Niederkorn, 
Portland  Oregonian;  /’//6//c  re¬ 
lations  and  marketing,  Dave 
Henes,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
and  presentations  on  NIE  by 
Ann  Ely,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News;  Carrier  recruit¬ 
ment  by  Harvey  Kroboth, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  the 
best  of  radio  and  tv  by  Gordon 
Phillips,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
plus  the  best  of  promotion  ads 
by  Mike  Fisch,  Madison 
Newspapers. 

More  than  1,000  entries 
from  the  44th  annual  Editor  & 
Publisher-INPA  Promotion 
Awards  Competition  will  be 
on  display  throughout  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  awards  will 
be  presented  by  Robert  U. 
Brown,  president  and  editor 
of  E«&P,  and  George  Wilt,  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  at  an 
awards  luncheon  on  Tuesday, 
May  22. 

Registration  information  for 
the  May  20-23  conference  is 
available  from  Edward 
Linsmier,  Executive  Director, 
INPA,  1 1600  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091, 
or  phone  (703)  620-9560. 


Research  journal  to  debut 

The  Newspaper  Division  of  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism,  is  launching  a  new  publication  of  newspaper 
research. 

Subject  matter  will  range  from  writing  problems  to  read¬ 
ership,  circulation,  reporting  techniques,  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  advertising  and  design. 

Gerald  Stone,  California  State  University  at  Long  Beach, 
is  editor  of  the  prototype  issue.  He  said  it  will  be  a  quarterly 
journal  of  practical  research  and  initial  circulation  is  antici¬ 
pated  to  be  3,500. 


A  press  challenge 

By  Lee  Hills 

Many  of  our  readers — and  some  former  readers,  perhaps — 
have  less  interest  these  days  in  public  affairs.  There  is  the 
feeling  that  Mr.  Jefferson’s  notion  of  an  actively  engaged 
citizenry  is  somehow  outmoded,  that  the  issues  have  become 
too  big  and  complex  for  ordinary  people  to  help  solve.  There 
is  a  parallel  distrust  in — and  disillusionment  with — our  basic 
institutions,  newspapers  and  television  included.  Part  of  that 
is  the  legacy  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate  and  all  the  other 
painful  events  that  have  left  even  thoughtful,  reasonable 
people  wondering  who  and  what  can  be  trusted. 

The  corrosiveness  of  all  this  on  the  unity  of  our  society  has 
not  been  pleasant  to  behold. 

^  ^  ^ 

I  believe  that  a  top  priority  for  the  next  decade  is  the  effort 
of  our  society  to  knit  its  disparate  elements  back  together 
again.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  mood  that  is  devoid  of 
rough-and-tumble  debate  and  controversy,  because  that  is 
the  engine  of  democracy,  the  way  a  free  society  makes  its 
decisions.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  mood  characterized 
more  by  trust  than  distrust,  more  by  hope  than  cynicism, 
more  by  the  things  we  as  a  nation  have  in  common  than  by 
the  things  that  divide  us. 

Newspapers  and  television  can — and,  I  believe,  must — be 
an  important  part  of  that  process.  That  is  important  to  the 
country,  because  to  a  significant  degree,  we  help  articulate 
the  tone  of  an  era. 


It  is  also  important  to  our  own  future  as  a  vigorous  and  ! 
trusted  element  of  the  American  society.  If  we  come  across  I 
as  arrogant  and  self-righteous  and  strident  in  our  dealings  f 
with  our  various  constituencies — particularly  our  readers  f 
and  viewers — we  will  deepen  the  problems  we  already  face.  I 
Newspapers  should  not  try  to  be  beloved;  that’s  an  empty  I 
delusion.  But  we  should  try  hard  to  be  trusted  and  respected  I 
as  people  and  institutions  which  care  deeply  about  our  com- 1 
munities  and  our  country.  We  must  work  very  hard  not  only  I 
at  being  fair,  but  at  coming  across  as  fair.  ^ 

We  must  help  not  only  in  pointing  up  society’s  problems,  I 
but  in  helping  our  readers  and  viewers  understand  how  to  I 
solve  problems.  Not  only  for  our  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  I 
of  the  free  society  we  are  entrusted  to  protect,  we  must  I 
combat  the  debilitating  feelings  of  helplessness-and  its  corol-  I 
lary,  indifference — that  have  settled  over  so  many  people.  I 
♦  *  *  ? 

All  this  is  crucial,  in  my  mind,  to  protecting  our  First 
Amendment  function.  The  greatest  imaginable  tragedy  for 
this  democracy  would  be  the  loss  of  our  tradition  of  open  and 
unfettered  discussion  and  debate.  The  free  press  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  that  process.  But  if  we  are  distrusted,  if  we  are 
suspected  of  being  small-minded  profit-maximizers  and  not 
much  more,  if  we  are  seen  as  shrill  and  self-righteous,  then 
the  dangers  could  become  very  great.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
in  the  final  analysis,  hangs  not  on  the  First  Amendment  but 
on  the  will  of  the  American  people  to  have  a  free  press — and 
on  their  readiness  to  fend  off  efforts  to  shackle  it. 

Our  role  as  society’s  truth-teller,  as  I  have  said,  will  never 
make  us  beloved.  But  if  we  deal  decently  and  forthrightly 
and  compassionately  with  the  public,  we  will  protect  our 
ability  to  do  that  indispensable  job  for  the  people  of  this  | 
country.  I 

(Excerpted  from  a  speech  made  by  the  outgoing  chairman  of  | 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.  at  the  company’s  annual  I 
stockholders  meeting,  April  17,  in  Miami,  Fla.)  I 
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Inflatkm  has  created  the 
electrical  storm  in  histenn 


And  if  your  electricity  is  It  will  take  an 

generated  by  a  coal-burning  or  more  each ; 

utili^,  the  storm  is  going  to  hit  and  maintain 
you  where  it  hurts  most...  in  costs  like  thes 

yourpocketbook.  AMAX  Coal  ai 

The  President  has  asked  all  of  us  producers  to  i 

to  tighten  our  belts  to  help  fight  a  time  when  ii 

inflation,  and  the  AMAX  Coal  defeated.  Thes 

Company  supports  his  goals.  do  not  mean  f 

However,  we  believe  the  real  producers  or  t 

battle  must  be  waged  by  cutting  are  simply  gOA 

government  spending  and  costs  which  al 

reducing  regulatory  programs  consumers  of 

that  cost  all  of  us  as  consumers.  electric  power 

The  new  Federal  surface  mine  Since  entering 

law  is  a  good  example  of  how  in  1969,  we  he 

government  actions  affect  us.  environmental 

AMAX  Coal  has  already  seriously.  We  ^ 

committed  an  initial  $53  million  so.  But  legisla 

for  new  land  reclamation  Federal  surfac 

equipment  to  comply  with  the  its  inflationar} 

new  law’s  provisions. 

AMAX  COAL  COMPAIMY 

105  SOUTH  MERIDIAN  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA  46225 


It  will  take  another  $27  million 
or  more  each  year  just  to  operate 
and  maintain  this  equipment. 

Costs  like  these  are  forcing 
AMAX  Coal  and  all  other  coal 
producers  to  increase  prices  at 
a  time  when  inflation  must  be 
defeated.  These  price  increases 
do  not  mean  profits  for  the  coal 
producers  or  the  utilities.  They 
are  simply  government-mandated 
costs  which  all  of  us  pay  as 
consumers  of  coal  generated 
electric  power. 

Since  entering  the  coal  business 
in  1969,  we  have  taken  our 
environmental  responsibilities 
seriously.  We  will  continue  to  do 
so.  But  legislation  like  the  new 
Federal  surface  mine  law,  and 
its  inflationary  regulations. 


increases  your  electric  bill  for 
no  good  reason. 

AMAX  Coal  is  complying  with 
the  new  law,  and  as  a  result  our 
coal  mining  costs  are  going  up. 
We  wanted  to  tell  you  why. 

Coal  is  still  America’s  best  buy 
for  electric  power  generation. 
But  with  continuing  inflationary 
legislation,  how  long  will  that 
be  true? 
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Reaching 

Buffalo^ 

ADI 

takes 

moredian 

news. 


Seven-day-a-week  coverage 
isn’t  enough  for  this  area.  Even  Tor 
our  paper.  So  we  created  Gusto, 
Sports  Magazine  and  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine.  With  an  Effective  Buying 
Income  of  10.3  billion  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  1.8  million  consumers  in 
Buffalo’s  ADI  are  interested  in  this 
area’s  leisure  activities.  They  read 
Friday’s  Gusto  for  great  food,  great 
shows,  great  listening  and  great 
entertainment.  Saturday’s  Sports 
Magazine  involves  them  in  the  ath¬ 
letic  world.  The  plays.  The  players. 
The  teams,  standings  and  schedules. 
Our  Sunday  Roto  Magazine  lets 
them  know  about  colorful  people, 
issues  and  the  local  history  that 
surrounds  them. 

They  are  the  kind  of  consumer 
you’re  after.  And  they  have  an  avid 
interest  in  us.  Our  demographics 
prove  it. 

So  put  your  media  message  in 
front  of  an  active  consumer  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Put  it  into 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

For  more  information  on  us, 
call  Hugh  G.  Monaghan  at 
(716)  849-3422. 

We  deliver.  7  days  a  week. 

Buffalo 
Evening  News 


One  News  Plaza 
Buffalo.  New  York  14240 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Language  Barrier-No.  541 


Having  just  read  an  essay  by  Jacques 
Barzun  on  ineptitude  in  translation  I  am 
put  in  mind  of  a  couple  of  curious  ex¬ 
pressions  that  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
press,  usually  as  translations  from  the 
Russian,  sometimes  from  Chinese.  For 
example,  when  we  read  reports  of  of¬ 
fenses  in  Russia  by  what  we  could  call 
muggers,  thugs,  punks,  or  hoodlums  in 
the  U.S.  the  perpetrators  are  generally 
referred  to  as  hooligans. 

Hooliffan  is  a  perfectly  good  English 
word,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  long  out  of 
fashion.  Remember  Happy  Hooligan,  the 
comic  strip  character,  who  wore  a  tin 
can  for  a  hat?  Happy  was  a  harmless 
fellow,  and  his  name  came  to  suggest 
tolerance  of  his  eccentricities  rather  than 
antisocial  conduct.  Thus  the  translation 
hooligan  iormufiger  or  worse  sounds  all 
the  stranger  these  days. 

Then  we  have  “the  running  dogs  of 
capitalism”  (or  is  it  “imperialism”  or 
both?),  which  seems  to  have  come  from 
Russia  and  also  Red  China  in  less 
chummy  times.  We  may  be  sure  that 
nothing  friendly  or  admiring  was  implied 
by  this  descriptive;  Americans  assume 
that  it  is  intended  as  a  bitter  denuncia¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  its  form  must 
strike  many  Americans  as  strange  and 
even  amusing.  What  is  so  bad  about  a 
running  dog?  He  might  even  be  cheered 
and  admired  if  he  were  the  leader  in  a 
dog  race. 

Of  course,  it  is  derogatory  to  refer  to 
people  as  dogs,  which  is  the  intention 
here,  but  hardly  the  scathing  insult  that 
no  doubt  is  intended.  As  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  if  on  the  whole  people  were  more 
like  dogs,  this  would  be  a  better  world. 

Russians  and  Chinese,  or  their  trans¬ 
lators,  are  also  addicted  to  lackeys  in 
referring  to  those  dependent  on  or  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  West.  But  lackeys,  once 
again,  is  an  obsolescent  word.  Everyone 
knows  what  it  means,  and  it  is  clearly 
derogatory;  still,  it  sounds  odd  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  power  politics. 
(The  terms  from  this  end  are  “client 
states,”  something  of  a  euphemism,  or 
“Red-dominated”  or  “Iron  Curtain” 
countries,  which  are  more  explicit.) 

All  this  leads  to  the  question,  where  do 
the  translations  come  from?  Are  they 
handed  to  American  correspondents 
readymade  by  Russian  translators  as 
their  idea  of  the  Russian  equivalents?  Or 
is  the  translating  done  by  the  reporters, 
such  of  them  as  know  Russian  and 
Chinese?  Barzun  makes  the  point  that  a 
translation  is  defective  if  it  is  merely  lit¬ 
eral  and  fails  to  convey  the  idea  behind 
the  original.  Perhaps  some  tightening-up 
of  the  translating  process  is  called  for  in 
foreign  correspondence,  especially  of 


terms  that  are  used  over  and  over  again 
and  are  coming  to  sound  increasingly 
quaint  or  even  ridiculous.  This  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  more  accurate  invec¬ 
tive. 

Wayward  Words 

One  of  the  more  tiresome  of  newspa¬ 
per  stereotypes  is  “declined  to  elabo¬ 
rate,”  as  used  concerning  the  situation  in 
which  a  source  refuses  to  expand  on  a 
statement.  There  is  nothing  essentially 
wrong  with  declined  to  elaborate;  it  sim¬ 
ply  sounds  pompous  and  has  been 
worked  to  death.  How  refreshing  it 
would  be  to  see  instead,  sometimes,  “He 
would  say  no  more”  or  “He  refused  to 
explain.”  Plainer  English,  for  one  thing. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Easter  Sunday  (on  which  day  this  is 
being  written)  has  been  intermittently 
under  fire  for  many  years  as  a  redun¬ 
dancy,  which  of  course  technically  it  is. 
One  critic  has  suggested  the  substitution 
of  Easter  Day .  But  Easter  Sunday  is  so 
well  established  and  familiar  that  Easter 
Day  would  only  cause  the  reader  to 
stumble  and  wonder  just  what  was 
meant.  Easter  Sunday  might  best  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  idiom  and  let  alone. 

Lewis  is  appointed 
historian  emeritus 
of  New  York  Times 

Chester  M.  Lewis  has  been  named  the 
first  historian  emeritus  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Lewis  recently  retired  from  the  Times 
after  45  years.  During  that  time,  Lewis 
was  chief  librarian,  manager  of  general 
services,  director  of  archives,  curator  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Printed  Word,  de¬ 
veloper  of  the  New  York  Times  oral  his¬ 
tory  program,  a  director  of  Microfilming 
Corp.  of  America,  and  administrator  of 
the  suggestion  program. 

In  the  world  of  academe,  Lewis  served 
as  president  of  the  Special  Libraries  As¬ 
sociation,  and  taught  in  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  at  Cornell  and  Pratt.  Columbia 
University  named  him  an  honorary 
alumnus  of  their  school  of  library  ser¬ 
vices. 

His  appointment  to  historian  emeritus 
of  the  Times  was  announced  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  his  honor,  given  by  Times  corpo¬ 
rate  secretary  Michael  E.  Ryan,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Several  hundred  persons  attended 
the  party. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Klingsberg  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lewis  as  director  of  archives  and 
corporate  records. 
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The  New^rkTimes 
has  won  a  PuHtzer 
Prize  forDistinguished 
Commentaiyin 


1918  The  New  York  Times,  "for  the 

most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper”— complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  scientific  news. 

1926  Edward  M.  King.sbury,  for  the 
most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
vear  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  interpretative  reporting  of  the 
news  from  Ru.ssia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 

unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
(lermany. 

1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  Washington  coverage. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting:  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  for 
distinguished  foreign  correspondence: 
dispatches  and  special  articles 

from  Europe. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 
distinguished  reporting  of  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  at  Harvard,  .shared 
with  four  other  reporters. 

1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  Wa.shington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  for  articles 

from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic 
and  ideological  background  of  war- 
engaged  Germanv. 

1941  The  New  York  Times,  special 

citation  "for  the  public  education 
value  of  its  foreign  news  report.s, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing,  presentation  and 
supplementary  background  informa¬ 
tion.  illustration  and  interpretation." 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 

reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  Han.son  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 

.series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944  The  New  York  Times,  "for  the 
most  dlsintere.sted  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — a  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  history. 


1945  James  B.  Reston,  for  news 
dispatches  and  interpretative  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security 
Conference. 

1946  Amaldo  Cortesi,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for  his 

eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles  on 
the  atomic  bomb. 

1947  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  articles  on  Russia. 

1949  C.  P.  Trus-sell,  for  “consistent 

excellence  in  covering  the  national 
scene  from  Washington.” 

1950  Meyer  Berger,  for  "a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  local  reporting” — 
an  article  on  the  killing  of  13  people  by 
a  berserk  gunman. 

1951  Arthur  Krock.  a  .special 

commendation  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Truman  as  "the 
outstanding  instance  of  national 
reporting  in  1950." 

1951  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  special 

citation  for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 

1952  Anthony  H.  Leviero,  for 

distinguished  reporting  on  national 
a^airs. 

1953  The  New  York  Times,  special 

citation  for  its  Sunday  Review  of  the 
Week  Section  which  "for  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers." 

1955  Harri.son  E.  Salisbury,  for  a 

series  of  articles  ba.sed  on  his  .six  years 
in  Hu.ssia. 

1955  Arthur  Krock.  a  special 

citation  for  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Wa.shington. 

1956  Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports 
column.  "Sports  of  The  Times.” 

1957  James  B.  Reston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  from  Wa.shington. 

1958  The  New  York  Times,  for  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  foreign 
news. 

1960  a  .  M.  Rosenthal,  for  perceptive 
and  authoritative  reporting 
from  Poland. 

1963  Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


1964  David  Halberstam,  for  his 
distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  for  “a 
distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting" — an  article  on  a 
murdered  18-year-old  girl  and 
the  two  different  lives  she  led. 

1970  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  archi¬ 
tecture  critic,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 

1971  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1972  The  New  York  Times,  "for  a 

distinguished  example  of  meritorious 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  resources” 

— publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973  Max  Prankel,  for  his  coverage 
of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  China, 

a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on 
international  affairs. 

1974  Hedrick  Smith,  for  his  coverage 

of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973,  a 
distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  for  his 
coverage  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Walter  W.  t"Hed”l  Smith,  for  his 

Sports  of  The  Times  column,  an 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  Henry  Kamm,  chief  Asian 

diplomatic  correspondent,  for  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  an  outstanding  example  of 
reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 

1978  Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic,  for 
his  theater  criticism,  an  outstanding 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  William  Safire,  Op-Ed  Page 

columnist,  for  his  columns  on  the 
Bert  Lance  affair,  an  example 
of  distinguished  commentary. 

1979  Russell  Baker,  for  his 

"Observer"  column,  an  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 


SI)c  ^Vtti  Jlork  ^imc0, 

and  members  of  its  staff, 
have  won  46  Pulitzer 
Awards.  More  than  any 
other  newspaper. 


Knight-Ridder  acquires 
private  deiivery  firm 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  principle  to  ac¬ 
quire  ADAMS,  Corp.,  a  private  delivery 
service  operating  in  the  Minneapolis/St. 
Paul  area.  ADAMS,  an  acronym  for  Al¬ 
ternate  Distribution  and  Marketing  Sys¬ 
tems,  delivers  national  and  local  publica¬ 
tions  and  advertising  to  households. 

Knight-Ridder  plans  to  expand 
ADAMS’  services  soon  to  several  other 
major  metropolitan  areas  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Robert  Cottrell,  ADAMS'  pres¬ 
ident. 

“Alternate  delivery  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  businesses  in  America," 
said  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  meeting.  “Companies  are 
springing  up  all  over  America  to  deliver 
magazines,  advertising  sections  and 
other  products  door-to-door.” 

Chapman  said  Knight-Ridder  believes 
there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  the 
alternate  delivery  business  and  newspa¬ 
per  delivery  forces. 

“The  delivery  force  of  an  alternate  de¬ 
livery  company  normally  works  two  or 
three  days  a  week,”  said  Chapman. 
“Perhaps  there  is  an  opportunity  for  al- 


Once  a  month,  our  readers 
are  invited  to  have 
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Part  of  our  Readership  Project  effort 
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find  out  more,  call  Kathy  McAuley, 
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ternate  delivery  personnel  who  know  the 
territory  and  who  are  already  in  the  de¬ 
livery  business  to  deliver  our  newspa¬ 
pers  one  or  two  days  per  week,  thereby 
giving  our  carriers  some  welcome  relief 
from  the  seven-day  routine,  which  is  one 
contributing  factor  to  high  carrier  turn¬ 
over.” 

Cottrell,  ADAMS’  sole  shareholder, 
will  continue  to  direct  the  company  as  it 
undertakes  a  planned  expansion  program 
in  major  U.S.  markets.  Cottrell.  41,  is  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  University  and  was  a 
vicepresident  with  Meredith  Corp.  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  before  forming 
ADAMS,  Corp.  ADAMS  will  retain  its 
identity  and  operate  as  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  Financial  details  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  were  not  disclosed. 

Cottrell  said  that  ADAMS  now  plans 
to  start  offering  alternate  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Denver-Boulder  area  in  May, 
the  San  Jose-San  Francisco  Bay  area  in 
June,  and  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area  m 
August,  and  in  the  Portland  area  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Cottrell  added  that  further  expansion 
of  ADAMS’  services  is  likely  to  take 
place  in  many  of  the  larger  markets  al¬ 
ready  served  by  newspapers  in  the 
Knight-Ridder  group. 

Jim  Costello  named 
general  manager 

James  R.  Costello,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal, 
has  been  given  the  added  title  of  general 
manager. 

The  position  of  general  manager  has 
been  vacant  since  Quentin  A.  Whittier 
retired  January  31  but  the  functions  have 
been  performed  by  James  Costello. 

Both  he  and  publisher  Russell  Cos¬ 
tello,  his  father,  noted  that  projects  are 
underway  to  improve  the  newspapers, 
the  Sun  in  the  morning  and  the  Journal  in 
the  afternoon.  Biggest  of  these  will  be  a 
new  offset  press,  a  64-page  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite. 

As  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Sun-Journal,  Costello  has  been  active  in 
newspaper  organizations.  He  has  served 
twice  as  president  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  and  the 
Maine  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  also  has  been  active  in 
community  affairs,  having  served  on  the 
Lewiston  police  commission  and  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  St.  Mary’s  General 
Hospital.  He  is  a  director  of  Northeast 
Bank. 


Mellett  Award  won 
by  review  journal 

The  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review  is 
the  winner  of  the  first  annual  Lowell 
Mellett  Award  for  Improving  Journalism 
through  Critical  Evaluation. 

Results  of  the  contest  were  announced 
(April  21)  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mellett  Fund  board  of  directors  at 
Newspaper  Guild  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  contest  judges  said  the  journalism 
review’s  “sustained  and  hard-hitting 
criticism”  of  the  St.  Louis  media  was  “a 
distinguished  contribution  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  journalism.” 

An  honorable  mention  went  to  Gary 
Rosenblatt,  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Jewish  Times,  for  a  two-part  series, 
“Are  the  Sunpapers  Anti-Semitic?”, 
published  last  September.  The  judges 
termed  it  “a  distinguished  example  of 
balanced  and  dispassionate  reporting.” 

Two  other  entries  were  singled  out  for 
special  commendation.  They  were  a  col¬ 
lection  of  materials,  including  magazine 
articles,  TV  commentaries  and  a  book, 
by  Edwin  Diamond,  director  of  the  News 
Study  Group  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  and  a  collection  of 
articles  prepared  by  graduate  journalism 
students  at  American  University. 

The  contest  drew  50  entries,  ranging 
from  journalism  reviews  through 
media-monitoring  projects,  radio  and 
television  programs,  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles,  press  councils, 
media-watch  columns,  newsletters  and 
books. 

The  judges  were  Lincoln  M.  Furber, 
acting  dean  of  the  American  University 
School  of  Communication  and  a  former 
broadcast  journalist;  Norman  C.  Miller, 
chief  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  and  Wallace  H.  Terry, 
professor  of  journalism  at  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Mellett  Fund,  established  through 
a  bequest  to  the  Newspaper  Guild  from 
Lowell  Mellett,  Sc ripps- Howard  editor 
and  columnist,  initiated  the  press- 
criticism  award  to  give  recognition  to 
contributions  toward  “the  improvement 
of  both  print  and  broadcast  journalism  by 
means  of  responsible  analysis  and/or  crit¬ 
ical  evaluation  and  to  encourage  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  constructive 
journalism  criticism.”  It  was  funded  with 
the  aid  of  a  $1,000  grant  from  the  Philip 
L.  Graham  Fund. 

Favorite  color 

The  color  blue  is  favored  by  a  wide 
margin  of  adults,  reports  R.H.  Bruskin 
Associates.  About  42%  of  all  adults 
picked  blue  as  their  favorite  color  in  a 
recent  survey.  Next  is  red  selected  by 
10%  and  green  by  9%,  the  market  re¬ 
searchers  said. 
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Congratulations  to  him  from  his  very  proud  syndicate. 
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Mob  put  hit 
on  Newsday’s 
Bob  Greene 

By  John  Consoli 

Newsday  assistant  managing  editor 
Bob  Greene,  who  headed  the  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporters  and  Editors  team  that  in 
1977  put  together  a  26-part  series  on  or¬ 
ganized  crime  in  Arizona,  was  kept  under 
24  hour  police  guard  for  a  month  and  a 
half  after  the  series  ran  because  Arizona 
police  officials  had  reason  to  believe  a 
mob  contract  had  been  put  out  on  his  life. 

The  death  threat  against  Greene  had 
been  kept  a  secret  until  last  week  because 
publicity  about  it  would  have  blown  an 
investigation  the  Arizona  Narcotics 
Strike  Force  had  been  conducting. 

On  March  29, 1977,  Arizona  crime  offi¬ 
cials  found  a  note  in  mob  boss  Joseph 
Bonnano’s  garbage  can  that  read:  “Void 
Bob  Green  on  Peter  Licavoli.”  The  note 
was  in  Bonnano’s  handwriting  and  Terry 
Gimble,  director  of  the  Strike  Force  and 
his  assistant,  Eugene  Ehmann,  concluded 
that  Bonanno  may  have  been  ordering 
Greene's  murder  in  retaliation  for  stories 
the  IRE  team  published.  The  IRE  series 
had  described  how  Bonnano  dominated 
crime  in  Arizona  with  the  help  of 
Licavoli. 

Strike  Force  officials  also  found  other 
notes  in  Bonnano’s  garbage  referring  to 
the  newspaper  stories  and  arranging  a 
payment  to  an  underworld  assasin. 

One  note  read:  “Call  Titone  work  and 
pay  Scannatore  (which  means  cut¬ 
throat).’’  Another  note  read:  “Memo  for 
Albert  Krieger  (Bonanno’s  attorney.) 
Tell  I  have  all  the  bombing  newspaper 
clips.  I  have  all  the  1970  investigative 
series  in  Phoenix  by  Don  Bolles  that 
they  (IRE)  now  continue.’’ 

Bolles,  a  reporter  for  the  Phoenix 
newspapers,  was  killed  by  a  bomb  planted 
in  his  car  and  his  death  spurred  the  inves¬ 
tigation  by  IRE. 

Once  Strike  Force  officials  knew  of  the 
death  threat  against  Greene,  they  had  to 
decide  whether  to  make  it  public.  If  they 
did  so,  it  would  abort  the  Bonanno  inves¬ 
tigation  which  had  been  going  on  for  15 
months. 

They  decided  to  contact  Suffolk 
County  (N.Y.)  police  to  get  constant  pro¬ 
tection  for  Greene. 

On  March  31,  Grimble  and  Ehmann 
flew  to  Long  Island  and  showed  the  notes 
and  background  of  the  investigation  to 
Greene  and  Newsday’s  investigative 
crime  reporter  Tom  Renner.  Newsday 
editors  agreed  to  keep  the  information 
confidential  until  the  Strike  Force  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Bonanno  was  completed. 

Two  Suffolk  County  police  detectives 
were  assigned  to  watch  Greene  24  hours  a 
day.  Each  morning  they  would  spend  up 
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to  10  minutes  checking  his  car  for  bombs. 
Then  they  would  follow  him  to  work. 

At  one  point,  a  Bonanno  associate  flew 
to  New  York,  was  visited  by  police  and 
immediately  flew  back  to  Phoenix. 

Greene  also  had  to  go  to  Tucson  to 
testify  at  a  trial.  He  was  flown  into 
Phoenix,  picked  up  by  a  Strike  Force 
plane  and  secretly  flown  to  Tucson. 
While  in  Tucson,  he  was  under  armed 
guard  with  a  detective  in  his  room  at 
night. 

“At  night,  everytime  he  heard  a  noise 
outside  he  would  cock  his  gun,’’  Greene 
recalled.  “If  I  was  dozing  off,  it  would 
wake  me  up.  At  one  point  they  took  me 

On  March  29,  1977, 
Arizona  crime  officials 
found  a  note  in  mob 
boss  Joseph  Bonnano’s 
garbage  can  that  read: 
“Void  Bob  Greene  on 
Peter  Licavoli.” 

out  for  a  little  rest  and  relaxation.  We 
went  to  a  college  football  game.  I  had 
three  detectives  with  me — one  in  front, 
one  in  back  and  one  next  to  me.’’ 

Greene  said  there  is  still  a  “loose” 
protection  of  him  by  police  and  that  he 
has  a  special  phone  number  that  will  bring 
the  police  to  his  door  in  “two  minutes.” 

“I’m  glad  its  over  with,”  Greene  said. 
“It  was  driving  me  crazy.  It  was  very 
inhibiting.” 

Greene  said  the  detectives  went 
everywhere  with  him  and  his  wife.  “They 
went  with  us  on  all  social  occasions.  We 
would  arrive  at  a  restaurant  and  meet 
friends  and  the  detectives  would  sit  at  the 
next  table.  When  I  went  to  a  friend’s 
house,  the  detectives  would  enter  first 
and  check  the  house  out.  The  funny  thing 
is,  although  my  friends  knew  it  was  sus¬ 
picious,  nobody  asked  who  they  (the  de¬ 
tectives)  were  or  why  they  were  there.” 

For  Greene,  it  was  not  the  first  time 
someone  tried  to  retaliate  against  him  for 
stories  he  had  written  or  engineered. 

“About  15  years  ago,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  kidnap  my  son,”  he  said. 
“Another  time  a  plan  to  dynamite  my  car 
was  uncovered.” 

Southam  Fellows 
announced 

Winners  of  the  Southam  Fellowships, 
sponsored  by  Southam  Press  Ltd.,  were 
announced  recently  in  Canada. 

Murray  Ball,  Calgary  Herald; 
Catherine  Ford,  Calgary  Herald;  Gerard 
McNeil,  The  Canadian  Press;  Maxine 
Crook,  Toronto  CBC-tv;  and  Michael 
Enright,  MacLean’s  magazine,  Toronto. 

This  is  the  17th  year  for  the  Southam 
Fellowship  program.  Winners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  fellows  at  large  at  the  University 
of  Toronto. 


Gannett  daily 
sues  hospital 
board  in  Calif. 

The  Salinas  Californian  has  filed  a 
court  action  against  a  local  hospital 
board  for  ejecting  a  reporter  from  an 
executive  session  on  the  awarding  of  a 
consulting  contract. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  newspaper 
charged  the  board  with  violating  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Brown  act  the  state’s  open  meeting 
law.  The  matter  will  go  before  a  Superior 
Court  judge  on  April  26. 

Managing  editor  Harry  Nordwick  said 
reporter  Don  Dugdale  was  told  by  a  se¬ 
curity  guard  that  he  would  be  forcibly 
ejected  from  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
Salinas  Valley  Memorial  Hospital  board 
if  he  refused  to  leave  peaceably.  He  left. 

According  to  the  Californian,  the 
board  went  into  a  closed  session  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  “merits  and  qualifications”  of 
two  private  contract  bidders  seeking  a 
consultant’s  job  to  study  the  hospital’s 
master  plan  revision. 

The  Brown  Act,  one  of  the  first  state 
open  meeting  laws,  provides  only  three 
exceptions  for  executive  meetings  of 
public  bodies:  national  security, 
employee  personnel  matters  and  actual 
litigation  where  discussion  would  benefit 
the  other  side. 

The  Californian  editorial  asserted  that 
the  matter  under  discussion  by  the  board 
“was  not,  in  our  opinion,  even  remotely 
allowed  by  Brown  Act  exclusions.” 

The  newspaper  was  supported  by 
Michael  Dorais,  general  counsel  and 
general  manager  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  who  called 
the  closure  “patently  illegal.” 

Attorney  George  Mclnnis  representing 
the  hospital  board  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
Brown  Act  would  include  outside  pro¬ 
fessional  consultants  as  employees. 

“There  is  case  precedents  for  the 
board’s  actions,”  he  added.  “It  will 
come  out  in  the  hearing.” 

Nordwick  said,  “If  we  don’t  press  this 
case  the  board  will  be  able  to  make  under 
the  table  deals  anytime  it  wants  to.” 

The  Californian  is  seeking  a  “cease 
and  desist”  order  to  prevent  similar 
executive  sessions  in  the  future. 

“I  can’t  understand  why  the  board  did 
this,”  Nordwick  said.  "We’re  the  best 
friend  the  hospital  has  ever  had.” 

He  noted,  also,  that  the  Gannett 
Foundation  recently  donated  a  $52,000 
heart  machine  to  the  hospital.  The 
Californian  is  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

Parade  distributor 

Robert  D’Angelo  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  distribution  and  quality  assur¬ 
ance  at  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 
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To  be  specific,  Sampson’s  book,  The 
Seven  Sisters,  referred  to  Mobil  as  “the 
most  loquacious  and  extrovert"  of  the  oil 
companies.  The  industry’s  big  mouth, 
so  to  speak. 

We’re  willing  to  comment  on  our  crit¬ 
ics’  views,  fill  in  reporters  on  the  facts 
about  oil  industry  issues,  even  tangle  with 
those  who’d  like  to  take  a  swipe  at  us. 


So  when  you  think  of  oil,  think  of  us. 

And  when  you  think  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  call  us,  too.  We’re  rabid  on  the  rights 
of  companies  to  speak  their  piece. 

To  get  a  big  mouth,  call  C212)  883- 
3232.  John  Flint  or  Jim  Amanna  will  try  to 
come  up  with  your  answer. 

Anytime,  we’ll  tell  it  like  we  think  it  is. 


®1979  MobrI  Corporation 


Liquor  store  price  ads 
put  national  ads  on  ice 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Since  last  May  when  the  California 
Supreme  Court  repealed  the  consumer 
price  maintenance  provisions  (“fair 
trade  laws”)  of  the  state’s  Alcoholic 
Beverages  Control  Act  which  had  set 
minimum  retail  prices.  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  newspapers  have  enjoyed  a  dramat¬ 
ic  increase  in  retail  advertising  for  wine 
and  liquor  by  both  supermarkets  and 
liquor  stores. 

Wineries  and  distillers  have  not  been 
supporting  the  retailers’  advertising  with 
their  own  newspaper  ad  campaigns.  Sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  advertising  executives 
believe  the  intensely  competitive  price 
advertising  by  retailers  actually  is  imped¬ 
ing  their  attempts  to  solicit  national  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  wine  and  liquor  indus¬ 
tries. 

“Retailers  are  advertising  wine  and 
liquor  prices  as  they  would  any  other 
product  in  the  food  pages,”  stated  Mur¬ 
ray  Hollinger,  assistant  sales  manager 
for  general  advertising  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  “The  elimination  of  fair 
trade  has  helped  to  bring  in  this  retail 
linage.” 

Hollinger  cited  supermarkets  as  Safe¬ 
way,  Lucky,  Ralph’s,  and  Albertson’s; 
and  drug  store  chains  as  Long’s,  Wal- 
green’s,  and  Thrifty  as  among  the  leaders 
in  wine  and  liquor  advertising  in  his  pa¬ 
per’s  food  pages.  He  said  that  some  area 
supermarkets  as  P.W.  Supers  have  de¬ 
voted  as  much  as  one-third  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  discount  liquor  prices, 
and  March  14  Safeway  had  run  a  full 
page,  four-color  ad  featuring  specials  on 
wine  and  cheese  in  several  Bay  Area 
dailies. 

To  meet  the  competition  from  super¬ 
markets  and  drug  store  chains,  liquor 
stores  have  also  stepped  up  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We’re  running  three  or  four  pages  a 
week  in  discount  liquor  stores  linage,” 
reported  Monte  Dayton,  advertising  and 
promotion  director  for  the  San  Mateo 
Times.  “Independent  discount  liquor 
store  operators  have  become  large  space 
users.  We’ve  always  carried  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  not  the  head  to  head 
competition  .  .  .  not  the  little  liquor 
stores  that  we  have  now.” 

Dayton  is  among  those  who  think  the 
gains  made  in  retail  linage  are  hurting 
wine  and  liquor  advertising. 

“The  retailers  use  name  brands  in  all 
their  ads,”  he  said.  “The  producers  fig¬ 
ure  ‘Why  buy  it  if  you’re  getting  it  free?’ 
If  a  paper’s  featuring  a  bottle  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  Gin  with  a  red  hot  price,  that’s 
going  to  diminish  national  advertising.” 

Hal  Bagett,  the  San  Mateo  Times’  na- 
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tional  advertising  manager,  agreed  with 
Dayton  and  added,  “National  advertis¬ 
ing  was  great  until  fair  trade  went  off. 
Then  they  (wineries  and  distillers)  de¬ 
cided  ‘let  the  retailers  do  it.’  We  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  make  sales  calls  and  telling 
them  the  retailers  are  not  pushing  their 
labels  enough,  but  it’s  not  encouraging.” 

Even  when  northern  California  news¬ 
papers  have  given  editorial  coverage  to 
wine  and  liquor  as  with  weekly  columns 
and  special  sections,  the  producers  failed 
to  respond  with  much  advertising  sup¬ 
port. 

Bob  Johnson,  who  handles  wine  and 
liquor  advertising  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  stated,  “We  tried  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  wine  and  cheese  section  and  got 
some  interest  but  not  enough  to  put  it 
out.  Here  we  give  them  a  section  and  all 
kinds  of  coverage,  and  they’re  not 
there.” 

John  Taddeucci,  communications  di¬ 
rector  for  Guild  Wines  which  produces 
Cribari  and  Cresta  Blanca,  offered  an 
explanation  of  his  industry’s  reluctance 
to  use  newspapers  which  corroborated 
the  ad  executives’  contentions.  He 
said — 

“It’s  awfully  hard  for  a  winery  to  jump 
into  newspaper  ads  when  its  competition 
is  ballyhooed  at  a  price  that’s  hard  to 
beat  for  that  week.  Prior  to  Christmas 
Safeway  featured  Cribari  at  $1.79  for  1 .5 
litres.  How  can  Italian  Swiss  Colony 
take  an  ad  against  that?  They’re  wasting 
money  if  they  can’t  match  the  price.” 

Federal  and  California  laws  forbid 
wine  and  liquor  producers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers  from  reimbursing  retailers  for  their 
advertising  and  from  offering  special 
prices  to  one  retailer  and  not  to  others. 

“Everybody  has  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  the  same  quantity,’’  remarked 
Charles  Sugarman,  sales  manager  for 
House  of  Sobel  which  distributes  several 
prominent  wines  and  liquors  as  Cutty 
Sark,  Beefeaters,  Bacardi,  and  Sebas- 
tiani  in  Northern  California.  “We  can't 
reimburse  a  guy  for  his  ad,  and  we  can’t 
give  one  guy  one  price.” 

Sugarman  indicated  that  a  wholesaler 
can  influence  retail  advertising  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  his  products  to  all 
buyers. 

“It’s  not  done  to  encourage  advertis¬ 
ing  but  to  encourage  distribution  and 
make  our  lines  more  attractively  priced 
at  the  retail  level,”  he  said.  “When  we 
run  a  promotion,  we  inform  our  retail 
customers  45  to  60  days  in  advance  so 
they  can  plan  how  they  want  to  adver¬ 
tise.  Then  why  should  the  national  com¬ 
pany  take  newspaper  ads  when  every 
liquor  store  is  featuring  its  product  at 


rock  bottom  prices?” 

Finally,  to  get  more  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  newspapers  must  overcome  the  at¬ 
titude  prevalent  among  wine  and  liquor 
producers  that  other  media  are  better 
suited  to  presenting  their  messages. 

“We’re  basically  an  imagery  type  sell, 
and  with  newspaper  you  don’t  get  across 
this  imagery,”  noted  Jeffrey  Smith, 
executive  vice  president  of  Franzia 
Wines.  “Tv  and  magazines  make  the 
quality  statement  stronger.  By  and  large 
our  consumers  are  insecure.  They  have 
to  be  coaxed.  When  the  public  comes  to 
accept  wine,  as  they  get  more  comforta¬ 
ble  with  it  and  need  less  and  less  sell, 
then  the  food  pages  will  be  used  more.” 

Howard  Englehardt,  account  super¬ 
visor  for  Paul  Masson  Wines  at  Doyle, 
Dane  &  Bernbach,  commented,  “The 
biggest  weakness  of  newspapers  is  the 
high  out-of-pocket  cost  when  you  run  a 
national  campaign.  One  (tv)  network 
feed  and  you’ve  got  everything.  We  want 
taste  appeal  in  our  ads.  Newspapers  do 
not  give  us  reliable  color  reproduction 
.  .  .  not  a  rich  color  of  a  glass  of  wine, 
red  or  white.  Also  the  food  pages  are 
cluttered,  but  we  would  have  to  look 
seriously  at  a  national  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  versus  the  cost  efficiency  of  other 
media.” 

While  national  wine  and  liquor  adver¬ 
tisers  remain  dubious  about  newspapers, 
retailers  continue  to  have  resounding 
success.  Summed  up  Bill  Piersol,  of 
Marin  Wine  and  Spirits  in  San  Rafael,  on 
the  results  of  his  store’s  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  “It  helped  turn  our  inventory  a 
couple  of  hundred  cases  in  30  days.  You 
just  can’t  do  that  without  the  newspaper 
ads.” 

ANPA  protests  $350 
accreditation  tax 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  said  this  week  it  protests  the 
Polish  government’s  move  to  impose  a 
$350  accreditation  tax  on  reporters  as¬ 
signed  tocoverthe  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II  to  Poland  June  2-10. 

In  an  April  23  letter  to  Polish  Ambas¬ 
sador  Ronald  Spasowski  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Jerry  Freidheim,  general  manager, 
ANPA,  labeled  the  tax  “counterproduc¬ 
tive”  and  called  the  amabassador  to  re¬ 
scind  the  tax  “before  it  operates  to  reduce 
coverage  of  the  Pope’s  visit.” 

“The  announced  tax  is  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted  since  it  would  pay  for  no 
services  whatsoever,”  Freidheim  said. 
“It  simply  would  be  a  tax  on  access  to 
information;  and  as  such  it  would  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
1975.” 

Freidheim’s  letter  said  ANPA  believes 
“all  journalists  should  pay  their  own  way 
when  covering  news  events  . . .  but  there 
should  be  no  additional  governmental 
taxes  simply  to  permit  reporters  and 
photographers  to  cover  news.” 
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An  unprecedented  event  in  Philadelphia  journalism 


The  Inquireriviiis 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
the  fifth  year 
inaruiv. 


continuous  streak  of  Pulitzers  were: 

1975  -  Donald  Barlett  and 

James  Steele  for  their  series 
“Auditing  the  IRS.” 

1976  -  Tony  Auth  for  his 

editorial  cartoons. 

1977  -  Acel  Moore  and 

Wendell  Rawls  for  their 
revelation  of  the  conditions 
at  Farview  State  Hospital. 

1978  -  The  entire  Inquirer  staff 

won  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Public  Service  for  its 
coverage  of  police  abuse 
cases  in  Philadelphia. 

Good  journalism  is  a  product  of  dedicated 
journalists.  We’re  proud  of  all  the  special 
people  whose  efforts  have  brought  The 
Inquirer  national  recognition  as  one  of 
America’s  best  newspapers. 


It  was  another  ecstatic  scene  in  The  Inquirer 
newsroom  when  the  word  came  that 
Richard  Ben  Cramer  won  journalism’s  most 
coveted  award  —  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Cramer  was  the  winner  in  the  International 
Reporting  category  for  his  articles  from  the 
Middle  East  on  Jews  and  Arabs  caught  in  the 
swirling  turmoil  of  war  and  politics.  His 
dispatches  focused  on  the  common  hopes  and 
fears  of  Israelis,  Egyptians,  Jordanians, 

Syrians  and  Lebanese. 

This  marks  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
The  Inquirer  has  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  a 
feat  accomplished  by  only  one  other  paper 
in  the  history  of  journalism. 

Now,  with  this  newest  Pulitzer,  The  Inquirer 
has  won  55  major  national  awards  since  1974,  a 
record  unmatched  by  any  other  paper  in  the 
country. 

Other  winners  in  The  Inquirer’s 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  Headline  writers 

j  L  i_  love  to  pun-ish 

expands  suburban  news  ,heir  readers 


On  March  25  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
restructured  its  suburban  zones  to  bring 
readers  more  local  news. 

Three  editions  are  now  printed  daily 
for  each  of  four  zones.  The  former 
North/Northeast  zone,  which  encom¬ 
passed  Northeast  Philadelphia  and  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  counties,  was  split  into 
two  zones.  Now  readers  living  in  North¬ 
east  Philadelphia  get  more  city  news  and 
readers  in  the  two  neighboring  counties 
get  more  of  their  own  news. 

And  suburban  Philadelphia’s  Main 
Line  area  now  has  its  own  edition.  Other 
western  suburbs  now  enjoy  expanded 
news  coverage  in  the  Bulletin’s  Subur¬ 
ban  West  zone. 

Although  these  new  zones  are  more 
community-oriented,  readers  also  get 
news  from  neighboring  zones  via  news 
capsules. 

“Our  zoning  system  is  more  elaborate 
than  any  other  paper’s  in  the  country,’’ 

Long  Island  shopper 
marks  25th  year 

On  May  23,  the  Huntington 
Pennysaver — Long  Island’s  first 
Pennysaver — will  celebrate  its  25th  an¬ 
niversary. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Huntington 
Pennysaver  came  rolling  off  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine  on  the  sun  porch  of  the 
home  of  co-founder  and  president  Dunlap 
(Bunky)  Fulton.  Fulton  was  the  sales 
staff  of  the  young  publication  while  co¬ 
founder  and  vicepresident  George  V.C. 
Carter  was  the  production  crew.  Both 
men’s  wives  contributed  mightily  to  those 
early  efforts. 

Today,  the  Huntington  Pennysaver  has 
grown  to  eight  separate  editions  and  has 
reached  beyond  the  borders  of  Hun¬ 
tington  to  include  Smithtown,  northeast 
Nassau  County  (Glen  Cove,  Oyster  Bay, 
East  Norwich)  and  boasts  a  combined 
CAC  audited  circulation  of  118,3(X). 

The  staff  now  includes  133  full-time 
employees  and  the  sun  porch  has  given 
way  to  branch  offices  and  a  four-building 
headquarters  on  Rte.  25 A  in  Huntington. 

The  old  mimeo,  long  retired,  has  been 
replaced  by  two  modern,  multi-unit,  high 
speed  web-fed  offset  presses.  A  modern 
bindery  has  ended  the  tedious  Job  of  hand 
collating.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
typesetting  is  now  computer-produced, 
employing  video-display  terminals,  speed 
editing  and  proofing. 

The  Huntington  Pennysaver  is  deliv¬ 
ered  weekly  by  650  carrier  boys  and  girls 
under  adult  supervision  through  a  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Reliable  Delivery  Service,  Inc. 
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explained  executive  editor  B.  Dale 
Davis.  “Few  other  newspapers  zone 
every  day,  and  none  do  it  in  such  great 
detail  as  we.’’  In  addition  to  the  city  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  four  suburban  zones,  the 
Bulletin  also  publishes  a  separate  daily 
paper  for  New  Jersey  readers  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  zone  for  Delaware. 

To  accommodate  the  expanded  subur¬ 
ban  coverage,  the  Bulletin  has  shifted 
responsibility  for  suburban  news  from 
the  city  desk  to  assistant  managing  editor 
Sam  Boyle.  Jim  Byrnes  takes  over  the 
operation  at  night. 

This  frees  the  city  desk  to  devote  more 
effort  to  city  news  and  regional  stories, 
and  according  to  Davis  it  has  paid  off  in 
better  stories  and  coverage  on  both 
fronts.  “We’ve  found  that  many  of  the 
stories  written  for  our  zoned  editions  are 
so  good  that  they  compete  very  favora¬ 
bly  as  full-run  stories,’’  he  added. 


Over  the  years,  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  Huntington  Pennysaver  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

“The  concept  was  and  still  is,  simple 
and  straightforward,’’  Fulton  said.  “Pub¬ 
lish  a  shopping  newspaper  that  reaches 
every  home  and  business  in  the  town  and 
offer  saturation  coverage  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  at  affordable  rates.  Make  no  pre¬ 
tense  at  editorializing  .  .  .  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  the  news.  Make  no  circulation 
claims  that  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
independent  agencies.  Produce  the  best 
paper  possible  and  above  all,  treat  all 
customers  evenhandedly  and  fairly.’’ 

Movie  ads  up  21% 
in  newspaper 

Movie  advertising  in  daily  newspapers 
increased  sharply  last  year,  up  2l%  to 
$390  million,  according  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

In  four  years,  movie  advertising  has 
jumped  $I60  million  or  70%,  points  out 
Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  Jr.,  the  bureau’s 
vicepresident,  marketing  planning.  This 
reflects  the  close  relationship  between 
movie-going  and  newspaper  reading,  he 
said.  Recent  Bureau  research,  based  on 
interviews  with  movie-goers,  found  that 
94%  look  at  movie  ads  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  at  least  when  they  are  going  to  the 
movies,  and  many  check  these  ads  al¬ 
most  every  time  they  read  the  paper. 

Heilman  appointed 

Walter  L.  Heilman  has  been  appointed 
manager-public  relations  for  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Airlines. 


By  Herm  Albright 

When  stumped  for  a  catchy  head,  some 
headline  writers  turn  to  the  pun.  Here  are 
recent  examples  of  punderful  headlines: 

In  Chicago  Tribune:  “U.S.  Swallows 
Hershey  Bar  Price  Boost.’’ 

Also  in  the  Tribune:  “Peoples  Gas  Digs 
Potential  of  Coal.’’ 

In  Denver  Post:  “Men’s  Firm  Goes  to 
Hems  for  Hers.’’ 

\n  Indianapolis  Star:  “Wallet’s  Loss  in 
Massage  Parlor  Rubs  Patron  the  Wrong 
Way.’’ 

In  Indianapolis  News:  “Nun-Artist 
Draws  Young  Women  to  College  Life.’’ 

In  Denver  Post:  “Guidelines  Pinch 
Shoe  Manufacturers.’’ 

In  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune: 
“False  Rumor  Puts  the  Bite  on  Big  Mac.’’ 

In  Louisville  Times;  “Talk  of  Insects 
Attacking  Lettuce  Nipped  in  Bud.’’ 

In  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch:  “He  Bites 
Into  Cookie,  Then  He’s  Rolling  in 
Dough." 

In  Dayton  Daily  News:  “Serious  Frac¬ 
ture  Patients  Getting  Break  from  Wet 
Plaster  Casts.” 

In  Columbus  Dispatch:  “Joggers  Face 
$100  Fine  After  Run-In  With  Law.” 

Again  in  Louisville  Times:  “Doctor 
Has  Lots  of  Time,  But  Patient’s  Wears 
Thin.” 

And  again  over  a  review  of  a  play: 
“  ‘Dracula’  Is  Good  Fun,  But  It  Could 
Use  Some  Bite.” 

Army’s  journalist 
of  the  year  named 

Specialist  5  Edward  D.  Easley,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  European  Stars  &  Stripes, 
was  presented  the  Paul  D.  Savanuck 
Award  as  the  top  Army  journalist  of  the 
year. 

The  award  is  presented  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Army  for  excellence  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Easley  earned  this  top  honor  while 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Sill  Can¬ 
noneer. 

Paul  D.  Savanuck  was  killed  in  combat 
in  Vietnam  in  April  1969,  while  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes. 

Best  oil  article 

Calgary’  Herald  business  writer  Ken 
Hull  was  recently  named  winner  for  1978 
of  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association’s 
award  for  the  best  article  on  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  to  appear  in  a  Canadian  daily. 
Hull’s  article  presented  the  lighter  side  of 
the  role  played  by  geophysicists  in  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas. 
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This  Is  For  You. 


King  Features  is  proud  to  salute  its  winners  of  the 
1979  Reuben  Awards  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 


Bud  Blake 


for  Tiger,  the  best  humor  strip. 


John  Cullen  Murphy 

for  his  work  with 

Hal  Foster  on  Prince  Valiant, best  story  strip. 


Frank  Johnson 

outstanding  achievement 
on  a  humorous  comic  book  for  his  work 
with  Mort  Walker  and  Dik  Brown  on  Hi  &  Lois. 


Sylvan  Byck 

the  special  T-square  award, 
presented  for  his  distinguished  service  and  devotion 
to  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  and  for  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  profession  as  Comics  Editor 
of  King  Features  for  37  years. 


Feal-tfres  Sv**clicci4’e 

235  East  45th  St.  New  York,  N.Y.,  10017 
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Newspapers  enjoyed 
prosperous  year 


North  American  newspapers  advanced 
in  1978  in  all  major  indicators  of  economic 
growth  for  the  publishing  field,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  reported  this  week. 

In  the  United  States,  newspapers  at¬ 
tained  all-time  highs  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enues,  employment,  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion,  number  of  Sunday  newspapers, 
Sunday  circulation  and  weekly  circula¬ 
tion,  according  to  AN  PA.  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers  also  increased  in  number  and  circula¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  grew  as  well,  AN  PA  said.  In  Canada, 
daily  newspapers  posted  records  in 
number,  circulation  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enues. 

AN  PA  details  the  year  in  “Facts  About 
Newspapers  1979,"  released  at  the  93rd 
Annual  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Convention.  The  statistical 
summary  of  the  newspaper  business  is 
compiled  annually  by  AN  PA  from  trade 
and  government  sources.  Highlights  of 
newspaper  performance  in  1978  include; 

•  Advertising  revenues  for  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  rose  14%  from  1977,  reaching 
a  record  of  $12.7  billion.  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers'  share  of  ad  revenues,  29%,  was 
greater  than  that  of  television  and  radio 
combined. 

•  Employment  at  U.S.  newspapers 
climbed  11,000  to  406,200,  an  all-time 
high,  as  newspapers  continued  to  rank 
third  behind  only  the  auto  and  steel  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  government's  listing  of  the 
nation's  largest  manufacturing  employers. 

•  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  600,000  short  tons 
to  a  record  10.8  million  tons. 

•  U.S.  Sunday  newspapers  increased 
40 


in  numberfrom668  to  a  record  696,  and  in 
circulation  from  52.4  million  to  just  under 
54  million,  also  a  record. 

•  U.S.  daily  newspapers  grew  in 
number — by  three  to  a  total  of  1 ,756;  and 
in  circulation — by  about  500,000  copies  a 
day  to  nearly  62  million. 

•  U.S.  weekly  newspapers  recorded 
record  circulation  of  more  than  40.2  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  number  of  weeklies  jumped 
from  7,466  to  7,673. 

•  Canadian  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  in  number — by  three  to  a  record 
1 22;  in  circulation — by  more  than  175,000 
to  a  record  5.3  million;  and  in  advertising 
revenues — by  10.5%  to  a  record  $806  mil¬ 
lion.  As  in  the  United  States,  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  received  about  $3  for 
every  $10  spent  on  advertising — more 
than  that  for  television  and  radio  com¬ 
bined. 

Rockwell  starts 
corporate  campaign 

Rockwell  International  Corp.  has 
scheduled  a  corporate  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  through  the  end  of  September. 

The  objective  of  the  campaign,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sam  Petok,  Rockwell's  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  communications,  is  to  “better 
define  and  explain  Rockwell”  as  a  diver¬ 
sified  company. 

The  ads  will  feature  Rockwell's  four 
business  areas:  automotive,  aerospace, 
electronics  and  general  industries.  Ads 
will  appear  in  magazines,  including 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Los 
Angeles,  Washington,  Dallas,  Chicago, 
and  Cedar  Rapids.  Campbell-Ewald  Co. 
is  the  agency. 


New  Sunday  editor 
appointed 

Announcements  of  editorial  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun 
Sentinel  have  been  made  by  news  editor 
Milt  Kelly. 

Jodi  Carlin  has  been  named  Sunday 
editor,  and  will  be  responsible  for  all 
weekend  editions.  To  replace  Jodi  Car¬ 
lin,  both  Bob  Bellinger  and  Jay  Reese  will 
assume  greater  duties  on  the  copy  desk. 

Also,  Kristy  Montee  is  now  features 
editor,  a  newly  defined  position  that  will 
expand  staff  contributions  to  major  dis¬ 
play  stories.  She  will  also  coordinate  de¬ 
sired  and  expanded  Sun-Sentinel  partici¬ 
pation  in  weekend  editions. 

Melissa  East,  of  the  Sun-Sentinel  staff, 
is  lifestyle  editor  of  the  News. 

A1  Levine  is  graphics  director,  replac¬ 
ing  Lynn  Browne  who  left  to  become 
executive  editor  of  a  group  of  Ohio 
dailies. 

Attorney  seeks  fees 
from  Times,  Farber 

A  Bergen  County  (N.J.)  Superior  Court 
judge  has  reserved  decision  on  a  motion 
by  the  attorney  for  Dr.  Mario  Jascalevich 
that  seeks  nearly  $22,000  in  investigative 
and  legal  expenses  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  reporter  Myron  Farber. 

Attorney  Raymond  Brown  contended 
that  he  incurred  the  expenses  in  prosecut¬ 
ing  Farber  for  contempt  of  court  when  the 
reporter  refused  to  surrender  his  notes. 

Farber  spent  46  days  in  jail  last  fall  for 
refusing  to  turn  over  his  notes  on  the 
Jascalevich  case. 

Jascalevich  was  found  innocent  on 
charges  that  he  murdered  Riverdell  Hos¬ 
pital  patients  by  injecting  them  with  lethal 
doses  of  a  muscle  relaxant. 

Upon  Jascalevich's  acquittal,  Farber 
was  released  without  having  turned  over 
his  notes. 
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The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Co.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  continued  its 
rapid  expansion  in  1978,  setting  records 
for  both  revenues  and  profits,  said  David 
Kruidenier,  board  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Kruidenier  told  shareholders  at  the 
company’s  annual  meeting  March  13  that 
the  company  had  revenues  of  $61.1  mil¬ 
lion  in  1978,  up  from  $51.8  million  in 
1977.  Net  income  was  $5.43  million,  a 
gain  from  $4.32  million.  On  a  share  basis, 
the  earnings  were  $3.98,  compared  to 
$3.79  in  1977.  Kruidenier  projected  rev¬ 
enues  for  1979  at  more  than  $79  million. 

Kruidenier  said  he  expects  the  growth 
rate  in  1979  to  be  slower  as  the  company 
assimilates  its  recently  acquired  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  properties. 

In  1978,  the  company  completed  pur¬ 
chases  of  two  weekly  newspapers.  In¬ 
dependence  (la.)  Conservative  and 
Bulletin-Journal.  They  have  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  daily  Waukesha  (Wise.) 
Freeman,  and  two  radio  stations  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  WIBA  and  WIBA- 
fm.  In  addition,  the  company  has  agreed 
to  purchase  McCoy  Broadcasting  Co., 
which  includes  television  stations 
KHON-tv  and  KAII-tv  in  Hawaii  and 
radio  stations  KLAK  and  KPPL-fm  in 
Denver  and  KYXI  and  KGON-fm  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  company  also  publishes  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,  the 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  and  owns  WQAD- 
tv  Channel  8,  in  Moline,  III. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Co.  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  corporation  and  has  been  controlled 
by  the  Gardner  Cowles  family  since 
1903.  There  are  about  420  stockholders, 
including  many  employes  of  the  Des 
Moines  newspapers.  Kruidenier  is  a 
grandson  of  Gardner  Cowles. 


Operating  profits  for  News  Ltd.  of 
Australia,  which  owns  50%  of  New  York 
Post,  rose  by  42.3%  for  the  six  months 
ended  December3l  .overthe  same  period 
last  year. 

After-tax  profits  of  $16.8  million  in 
U.S.  dollars  were  reported,  compared 
with  $11.8  million  in  the  earlier  period. 
Gross  revenues  increased  8.3%  to  $122.9 
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million  from  $1 13.3  million.  The  payment 
of  a  6  cents  a  share  dividend  was  an¬ 
nounced,  compared  with  a  4  cents  divid¬ 
end  last  year. 

The  half-year  results  showed  an  im¬ 
provement  in  its  publishing  operations  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
company  announced.  Results  at  the  New 
York  Post  were  improved  and  other  U.S. 
operations  were  profitable,  it  said. 

In  Australia,  News  Ltd.  owns  5  daily 
newspapers  and  2  television  stations  as 
well  as  book  publishing  and  recording 
companies. 

News  International  Ltd.  of  London, 
which  owns  the  other  50%  of  the  Post, 
reported  after-tax  profits  of  $23.3  million 
in  1978,  compared  with  $18.4  million  in 
1977,  a  gain  of  27%. 

After-tax  gains  of  $4.2  million  were 
achieved  in  1978,  compared  with  $1.9 
million  in  1977. 

Rupert  Murdoch,  chairman  said  the  in¬ 
creased  profits  reflected  improved  results 
in  all  major  divisions  despite  the  loss  of 
publication  in  Britain  of  approximately 
80  million  copies  of  the  company’s  news¬ 
papers  due  to  industrial  stoppages  during 
the  year. 

News  International  publishes  the  two 
largest  circulation  newspapers  in  Britain, 
the  London  Sun  and  the  Sunday  News  of 
the  World.  It  also  publishes  a  group  of 
provincial  papers  and  owns  a  paper  mill. 

News  Ltd.  and  News  International 
jointly  own  News  America  Inc.  which  in 
turn  owns  the  New  York  Post,  the  Ex¬ 
press  News  newspapers  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  weekly  tabloid  The  Star,  New 
York  and  New  West  magazines,  and  the 
New  York  (N.Y.)  Village  Voice. 

*  *  * 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  earnings  per  share  of  34  cents  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1979,  a  13% 
improvement  over  the  30  cents  reported 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  San  Antonio  based  communi¬ 
cations  company. 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  was 
$3,131 ,000,  compared  to  $2,742,000  in  the 
same  quarter  of  1978.  Revenues  were 
$51 ,393,000,  compared  to  $38,434,000  in 
the  previous  year.  Revenues  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  increased  aproximately  12%  on  a  pro 
forma  basis. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Marbut 
said,  “We  are  pleased  to  have  been  able 
to  report  another  good  quarter.  We  are 
especially  gratified  with  the  special  effort 
made  by  our  management  team  that  en¬ 
abled  us  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  first 
quarter  earnings  brought  about  by  the 
additional  goodwill  and  interest  expense 
incurred  from  the  acquisition  of  Southern 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Springfield 


Television,  Inc.  This  encourages  us  to 
believe  that  1979  will  be  yet  another  good 
year  for  the  company,”  Marbut  con¬ 
cluded. 

Events  of  significance  to  the  company 
which  occurred  during  the  quarter  in¬ 
clude: 

1 .  The  acquisition  of  Springfield  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.,  licensee  of  KYTV,  the 
NBC  affiliate  in  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  KMJK,  an  FM 
radio  station  in  Lake  Oswego/ 
Portland,  Oregon. 

3.  The  association  with  Tele-Research 
Item  Movement,  Inc.  (“TRIM”). 
TRIM  is  in  the  business  of  utilizing 
scanner  data  (data  generated  by 
scanners  at  checkstands)  from  sup¬ 
ermarkets  forconsumer  and  market¬ 
ing  research  purposes. 

4.  The  addition  of  several  key  staff 
members,  including  a  new  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer,  a  new  corporate 
controller  and  a  director  of  market 
development.  These  new  corporate 
staff  people  were  added  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  continued  high  rate  of 
growth. 

5 .  Payment  of  the  regular  quarterly  di¬ 
vidend  at  the  increased  rate  of  14 
cents  on  March  20,  1979  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  on  March  1, 
1979.  This  represents  a  12%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  dividend  rate. 

The  tornado  which  struck  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  destroyed  Nortex  Offset 
Publications,  Inc.’s  plant  (a  commercial 
printing  operation  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany).  The  Wichita  Falls  Times  &  Record 
News,  the  daily  newspaper  owned  by  the 
company,  was  not  damaged  by  the  tor¬ 
nado.  The  company  presently  estimates 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  several  retail  stores  in  Wichita 
Falls  and  additional  costs  to  be  incurred 
because  of  the  damage  to  its  properties 
will  have  a  2  cents  per  share  negative 
impact  on  the  second  quarter  of  1979. 

Harte-Hanks,  Communications,  Inc. 
owns  and  operates  28  daily  newspapers 
and  61  non-daily  publications  in  37  mar¬ 
kets.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
company  also  owns  four  VHF  network- 
affiliated  television  stations,  five  AM  and 
six  FM  radio  stations  in  eleven  markets. 


(Thousands  except  per-share  amounts)  r;^ 

1979  1978  Change 


First  Quarter 
Share  earnings 
Revenues 

Income  before  income  taxes 
Net  income 
Average  shares 


$.34  $.30  13 

$.'!  1.393  $38,434  34 

$  6.262  $  5.659  II 
$  3.I3I  $  2.742  14 

9.262  9.068  2 


)|C  ♦ 

A  net  earnings  gain  of  22%  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1979  was  announced  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc. 

The  nationwide  newspaper  company 
reported  its  46th  consecutive  quarter  of 
comparative  record  earnings  since  going 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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He’s  already  a  fine  journalist.  He 
just  doesn’t  have  a  job. 

The  number  of  professional 
minority  journalists  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  daily  newspapers  can’t 
fill  a  movie  theater. 

Minority  professionals  make  a 
difference  in  the  news.  They  bring 
readers  a  fresh  viewpoint  and 
perspective.  A  perspective  that  is 
missing  from  an  industry  whose 


professional  ranks  are  96%  white. 
Something  has  to  be  done. 

Announcing  JOB/NET 

Job/Net,  the  natural  resource  for 
minority  journalists: 

■  Job/Net  is  a  new  national  clearing¬ 
house  linking  minority  job-seekers 
and  daily  newspaper  editors.  Its 
roster  includes  journalists  at  every 
level  of  experience  and  for  news¬ 
papers  of  every  size. 


■  Job/Net  provides  clips,  resumes 
and  references. 

■  Job/Net  refers  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  seeking  opportunity  in  an 
opening  field  to  those  newspapers 
that  are  interested  in  employing 
minority  journalists. 

Looking  for  a  job? 
Looking  for  a  job  candidate? 

Write  Job/Net,  1521  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Job/Net  is  a  service  of  The  Institute  for  Journalism  Education,  sponsor  of  The  Summer  Program 
for  Minority  Journalists,  Berkeley,  California.  The  Institute ,  a  non-profit  organization,  exists 
to  assist  newspaper  diversity  in  the  belief  that  the  First  Amendment  belongs  to  all  Americans. 


JOB/NET 


Condensed  version  of  Court’s  opinions 
in  Herbert  v.  Lando  and  CBS  libel  case 


No.  77-1105 

Anthony  Herbert,  Petitioner,  v.  Barry  Lando  et  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

[April  18,  1979] 


By  Justice  White. 

By  virtue  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments, 
neither  the  Federal  nor  a  State  Government  may  make  any 
law  “abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  ...” 
The  question  here  is  whether  those  Amendments  should  be 
construed  to  provide  further  protection  for  the  press  when 
sued  for  defamation  than  has  hitherto  been  recognized.  More 
specifically,  we  are  urged  to  hold  for  the  first  time  that  when 
a  member  of  the  press  is  alleged  to  have  circulated  damaging 
falsehoods  and  is  sued  for  injury  to  the  plaintiff  s  reputation, 
the  plaintiff  is  barred  from  inquiring  into  the  editorial  proc¬ 
esses  of  those  responsible  for  the  publication,  even  though 
the  inquiry  would  produce  evidence  material  to  the  proof  of  a 
critical  element  of  his  cause  of  action. 

Civil  and  criminal  liability  for  defamation  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  common  law  when  the  First  Amendment  was 
adopted,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  Framers  intended 
to  abolish  such  liability.  Until  New  York  Times  the  prevailing 
Jurisprudence  was  that  “[Ijibelous  utterances  [are  not]  within 
the  area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech  ...”  The 
accepted  view  was  that  neither  civil  nor  criminal  liability  for 
defamatory  publications  abridge  freedom  of  speech  or  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  a  majority  of  jurisdictions  made  pub¬ 
lishers  liable  civilly  for  their  defamatory  publications  regard¬ 
less  of  their  intent. New  York  Times  and  Butts  effected 
major  changes  in  the  standards  applicable  to  civil  libel  ac¬ 
tions.  Under  these  cases  public  officials  and  public  figures 
who  sue  for  defamation  must  prove  knowing  or  reckless 
falsehood  in  order  to  establish  liability.  Later,  in  Gertz  v. 
Robert  Welch,  Inc.,  supra,  the  Court  held  that  nonpublic 
figures  must  demonstrate  some  fault  on  the  defendant’s  part 
and,  at  least  where  knowing  or  reckless  untruth  is  not 
shown,  some  proof  of  actual  injury  to  the  plaintiff  before 
liability  may  be  imposed  and  damages  awarded. 

These  cases  rested  primarily  on  the  conviction  that  the 
common  law  of  libel  gave  insufficient  protection  to  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
press  and  that  to  avoid  self-censorship  it  was  essential  that 
liability  for  damages  be  conditioned  on  the  specified  showing 
of  culpable  conduct  by  those  who  publish  damaging  false¬ 
hood.  Given  the  required  proof,  however,  damages  liability 
for  defamation  abridges  neither  freedom  of  speech  nor  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Nor  did  these  cases  suggest  any  First  Amendment  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  sources  from  which  the  plaintiff  could  obtain  the 
necessary  evidence  to  prove  the  critical  elements  of  his 
cause  of  action.  On  the  contrary.  New  York  Times  and  its 
progeny  made  it  essential  to  proving  liability  that  plaintiffs 
focus  on  the  conduct  and  state  of  mind  of  the  defendant.  To 
be  liable,  the  alleged  defamer  of  public  officials  or  of  public 
figures  must  know  or  have  reason  to  suspect  that  his  publica¬ 
tion  is  false.  In  other  cases  proof  of  some  kind  of  fault, 
negligence  perhaps,®  is  essential  to  recovery.  Inevitably, 
unless  liability  is  to  be  completely  foreclosed,  the  thoughts 
and  editorial  processes  of  the  alleged  defamer  would  be  open 
to  examination. 
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It  is  also  untenable  to  conclude  from  our  cases  that,  al¬ 
though  proof  of  the  necessary  state  of  mind  could  be  in  the 
form  of  objective  circumstances  from  which  the  ultimate  fact 
could  be  inferred,  plaintiffs  may  not  inquire  directly  from  the 
defendants  whether  they  knew  or  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
their  damaging  publication  was  in  error.  In  Butts,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  evident  from  the  record  that  the  editorial  process 
had  been  subjected  to  close  examination  and  that  direct  as 
well  as  indirect  evidence  was  relied  on  to  prove  that  the 
defendant  magazine  had  acted  with  actual  malice.  The  dam¬ 
ages  verdict  was  sustained  without  any  suggestion  that  plain¬ 
tiffs  proof  had  trenched  upon  forbidden  areas.® 

Reliance  upon  such  state-of-mind  evidence  is  by  no  means 
a  recent  development  arising  from  New  York  Times  and 
similar  cases.  Rather,  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  common-law 
rule,  predating  the  First  Amendment,  that  a  showing  of 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  permitted  plaintiffs  to 
recover  punitive  or  enhanced  damages.^  In  Butts,  the  Court 
affirmed  the  substantial  award  of  punitive  damages  which  in 
Georgia  were  conditioned  upon  a  showing  of  “wanton  or 
reckless  indifference  or  culpable  negligence”  or  “ill  will, 
spite,  hatred  and  an  intent  to  injure  ...” 

Furthermore,  long  before  New  York  Times  was  decided, 
certain  qualified  privileges  had  developed  to  protect  a  pub¬ 
lisher  from  liability  for  libel  unless  the  publication  was  made 
with  malice.'"  Malice  was  defined  in  numerous  ways,  but  in 
general  depended  upon  a  showing  that  the  defendant  acted 
with  improper  motive."  This  showing  in  turn  hinged  upon 
the  intent  or  purpose  with  which  the  publication  was  made, 
the  belief  of  the  defendant  in  the  truth  of  his  statement,  or 
upon  the  ill  will  which  the  defendant  might  have  borne  to¬ 
wards  the  defendant."* 

Courts  have  traditionally  admitted  any  direct  or  indirect 
evidence  relevant  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  defendant  and 
necessary  to  defeat  a  conditional  privilege  or  enhance  dam¬ 
ages.'*  The  rules  are  applicable  to  the  press  and  to  other 
defendants  alike, and  it  is  evident  that  the  courts  across  the 
country  have  long  been  accepting  evidence  going  to  the 
editorial  processes  of  the  media  without  encountering  con¬ 
stitutional  objections.'® 

In  the  face  of  this  history,  old  and  new,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  nevertheless  declared  that  two  of  this  Court's  cases 
had  announced  unequivocal  protection  for  the  editorial 
process.  In  each  of  these  cases,  Miami  Herald  Puhlishinp 
Co.  V.  Tornilla,  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  v. 
Democratic  National  Committee,  we  invalidated  gov¬ 
ernmental  efforts  to  pre-empt  editorial  decision  by  requiring 
the  publication  of  specified  material. 

It  is  incredible  to  believe  that  the  Court  in  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  or  in  Tornillo  silently  effected  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contraction  of  the  rights  preserved  to  defamation 
plaintiffs  in  Sullivan,  Butts,  and  like  cases. 

In  sum,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
according  an  absolute  privilege  to  the  editorial  process  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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For  only  the  second  time  since 
the  Pulitzer  committee  began  bestow¬ 
ing  awards  for  criticism,  journalism's 
most  coveted  annual  prize  has  been 
presented  to  an  architectural  critic. 

Paul  Gapp  brings  to  his  work 
many  of  the  same  characteristics  great 
architects  bring  to  theirs.  Vision. 
Imagination.  Taste.  Experience.  An 
abicfing  concern  for  the  city's  environ¬ 
mental  destiny.  And,  of  course,  a 
towering  talent. 

Paul's  blueprint  for  the  kind 
of  writing  that  brought  the  Tribune  its 
fifth  Pulitzer  of  this  decade?  An  ability 
to  build  up  or  demolish  Chicago  archi¬ 
tecture  with  even-handed,  reasoned 
judgements.  A  style  that's  selectively 
scalding,  often  witty,  always  incisive 
and  never  excessively  technical. 

What's  more,  the  architectural  world 
according  to  Gapp  embraces  the  entire 
man-built  environment,  from  parks  to 
plazas  to  entire  neighborhoods. 

So,  now  Chicago  architecture, 
long  known  for  a  magnificent  skyline, 
will  be  known  for  a  magnificent  byline 
as  well— Paul  Gapp's. 

^,^1Urn  to  the^ 

(ChicaBO  CTtibune 


PAUL  GAPP  BRINGS  THE 
TRIBUNE  ITS  FIFTH 
PULITZER  OF  THE  70's. 

Since  1971,  the  Tribune  staff  has 
(distinguished  itself  by  capturing  America  s 
most  prized  journalism  award  five  times— in  a 
broaci  range  of  categories. 

197 1  —  William  Jones  for  special  local  reporting 

1973— Chicago  Tribune  for  general  local 
reporting 

1975—  Ovie  Carter  and  William  Mullen  for 
international  reporting 

1976—  Chicago  Tribune  for  special  local 
reporting 


1979— Paul  Gapp  for  (niticism 


Opinion  by  Justice  White 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

media  defendant  in  a  libel  case  is  not  required,  authorized  or 
presaged  by  our  prior  cases,  and  would  substantially  en¬ 
hance  the  burden  of  proving  actual  malice,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  New  York  Times,  Butts  and  similar  cases. 

It  is  nevertheless  urged  by  respondents  that  the  balance 
struck  inyVeu’  York  Times  should  now  be  modified  to  provide 
further  protections  for  the  press  when  sued  for  circulating 
erroneous  information  damaging  to  individual  reputation.  It 
is  not  uncommon  or  improper,  of  course,  to  suggest  the 
abandonment,  modification  or  refinement  of  existing  con¬ 
stitutional  interpretation,  and  notable  developments  in  First 
Amendment  jurisprudence  have  evolved  from  just  such 
submissions.  But  in  the  15  years  since  New  York  Times,  the 
doctrine  announced  by  that  case,  which  represented  a  major 
development  and  which  was  widely  perceived  as  essentially 
protective  of  press  freedoms,  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed 
as  the  appropriate  First  Amendment  standard  applicable  in 
libel  actions  brought  by  public  officials  and  public  figures.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Court  has  reiterated  its 
conviction — reflected  in  the  laws  of  defamation  of  all  of  the 
States — that  the  individual’s  interest  in  his  reputation  is  also 
a  basic  concern. 

We  are  thus  being  asked  to  modify  firmly  established 
constitutional  doctrine  by  placing  beyond  the  plaintiffs 
reach  a  range  of  direct  evidence  relevant  to  proving  knowing 
or  reckless  falsehood  by  the  publisher  of  an  alleged  libel, 
elements  that  are  critical  to  plaintiffs  such  as  Herbert.  The 
case  for  making  this  modification  is  by  no  means  clear  and 
convincing,  and  we  decline  to  accept  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  suggested 
privilege  for  the  editorial  process  would  constitute  a  substan¬ 
tial  interference  with  the  ability  of  a  defamation  plaintiff  to 
establish  the  ingredients  of  malice  as  required  by  New  York 
Times.  As  respondents  would  have  it,  the  defendant's  reck¬ 
less  disregard  of  the  truth,  a  critical  element,  could  not  be 
shown  by  direct  evidence  through  inquiry  into  the  thoughts, 
opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  publisher  but  could  be  proved 
only  by  objective  evidence  from  which  the  ultimate  fact 
could  be  inferred.  It  may  be  that  plaintiffs  will  rarely  be 
successful  in  proving  awareness  of  falsehood  from  the  mouth 
of  the  defendant  himself,  but  the  relevance  of  answers  to 
such  inquiries,  which  the  District  Court  recognized  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  did  not  deny,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  To 
erect  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  plaintiff  s  use  of  such 
evidence  on  his  side  of  the  case  is  a  matter  of  some  sub¬ 
stance,  particularly  when  defendants  themselves  are  prone 
to  assert  their  good-faith  belief  in  the  truth  of  their  publica¬ 
tions,"*  and  libel  plaintiffs  are  required  to  prove  knowing  or 
reckless  falsehood  with  “convincing  clarity.” 

Furthermore,  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  editorial 
privilege  now  urged  are  difficult  to  perceive.  The  opinions 
below  did  not  state,  and  respondents  do  not  explain,  pre¬ 
cisely  when  the  editorial  process  begins  and  when  it  ends. 
Moreover,  although  we  are  told  that  respondent  Lando  was 
willing  to  testify  as  to  what  he  “knew”  and  what  he  had 
“learned”  from  his  interviews,  as  opposed  to  what  he  “be¬ 
lieved,”  it  is  not  at  all  clear  why  the  suggested  editorial 
privilege  would  not  cover  knowledge  as  well  as  belief  about 
the  veracity  of  published  reports.*”  It  is  worth  noting  here 
that  the  privilege  as  asserted  by  respondents  would  also 
immunize  from  inquiry  the  internal  communications  occur¬ 
ring  during  the  editorial  process  and  thus  place  beyond  reach 
what  the  defendant  participants  learned  or  knew  as  the  result 
of  such  collegiate  conversations  or  exchanges.  If  damaging 
admissions  to  colleagues  are  to  be  barred  from  evidence, 
would  a  reporter's  admissions  made  to  third  parties  not 
participating  in  the  editorial  process  also  be  immune  from 
inquiry?  We  thus  have  little  doubt  that  Herbert  and  other 
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defamation  plaintiffs  have  important  interests  at  stake  in 
opposing  the  creation  of  the  asserted  privilege. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  urged  by  respondents  to  override 
these  important  interests  because  requiring  disclosure  of 
editorial  conversations  and  of  a  reporter's  conclusions  about 
the  veracity  of  the  material  he  has  gathered  will  have  an 
intolerable  chilling  effect  on  the  editorial  process  and  edito¬ 
rial  decision-making.  But  if  the  claimed  inhibition  flows  from 
the  fear  of  damages  liability  for  publishing  knowing  or  reck¬ 
less  falsehoods,  those  effects  are  precisely  what  New  York 
Times  and  other  cases  have  held  to  be  consistent  with  the 
First  Amendment.  Spreading  false  information  in  and  of 
itself  carries  no  First  Amendment  credentials. 

Realistically,  however,  some  error  is  inevitable:  and  the 
difficulties  of  separating  fact  from  fiction  convinced  the 
Court  in  New  York  Times,  Butts,  Gertz,  and  similar  cases  to 
limit  liability  to  instances  where  some  degree  of  culpability  is 
present  in  order  to  eliminate  the  risk  of  undue  self¬ 
censorship  and  the  suppression  of  truthful  material.  Those 
who  publish  defamatory  falsehoods  with  the  requisite  culpa¬ 
bility,  however,  are  subject  to  liability,  the  aim  being  not 
only  to  compensate  for  injury  but  also  to  deter  publication  of 
unprotected  material  threatening  injury  to  individual  reputa¬ 
tion.  Permitting  plaintiffs  such  as  Herbert  to  prove  their 
cases  by  direct  as  well  as  indirect  evidence  is  consistent  with 
the  balance  struck  by  our  prior  decisions.  If  such  proof 
results  in  liability  for  damages  which  in  turn  discourages  the 
publication  of  erroneous  information  known  to  be  false  or 
probably  false,  this  is  no  more  than  what  our  cases  con¬ 
template  and  does  not  abridge  either  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press. 

Of  course,  if  inquiry  into  editorial  conclusions  threatens 
the  suppression  not  only  of  information  known  or  strongly 
suspected  to  be  unreliable  but  also  of  truthful  information, 
the  issue  would  be  quite  different.  But  as  we  have  said,  our 
cases  necessarily  contemplate  examination  of  the  editorial 
process  to  prove  the  necessary  awareness  of  probable  false¬ 
hood,  and  if  indirect  proof  of  this  element  does  not  stiffle 
truthful  publication  and  is  consistent  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  as  respondents  seem  to  concede,  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  direct  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  issue 
would  be  substantially  more  suspect.^*’  Perhaps  such  exami¬ 
nation  will  lead  to  liability  that  would  not  have  been  found 
without  it,  but  this  does  not  suggest  that  the  determinations 
in  these  instances  will  be  inaccurate  and  will  lead  to  the 
suppression  of  protected  information.  On  the  contrary,  di¬ 
rect  inquiry  from  the  actors,  which  affords  the  opportunity  to 
refute  inferences  that  itiight  otherwise  be  drawn  from  cir- 
cumstantici!  evidence  suggests  that  more  accurate  results 
will  be  obtained  by  placing  all,  rather  than  part,  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  decisionmaker.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  reporter  has  two  contradictory  reports  about  the  plaintiff, 
one  of  which  is  false  and  damaging,  and  only  the  false  one  is 
published.  In  resolving  the  issue  whether  the  publication  was 
known  or  suspected  to  be  false,  it  is  only  common  sense  to 
believe  that  inquiry  from  the  author,  with  an  opportunity  to 
explain,  will  contribute  to  accuracy.  If  the  publication  is 
false  but  there  is  an  exonerating  explanation,  the  defendant 
will  surely  testify  to  this  effect.'^'  Why  should  not  the  plain¬ 
tiff  be  permitted  to  inquire  before  trial?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  publisher  in  fact  had  serious  doubts  about  accuracy,  but 
published  nevertheless,  no  undue  self-censorhip  will  result 
from  permitting  the  relevant  inquiry.  Only  knowing  or  reck¬ 
less  error  will  be  discouraged;  and  unless  there  is  to  be  an 
absolute  First  Amendment  privilege  to  inflict  injury  by 
knowing  or  reckless  conduct,  which  respondents  do  not 
suggest,  constitutional  values  will  not  be  threatened. 

It  is  also  urged  that  frank  discussion  among  reporters  and 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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After  conqiariiig 

action, we 
decided  on  the 
Harris  V-15Ar 

Floyd  Henderson 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 

Darby  Printing  Company,  Atlanta 

“We  specialize  in  shortrun  periodical 
printing  and  traditionally  have  used  sheet¬ 
fed  presses.  But  once  we  realized  that  web 
could  handle  our  work  more  efficiently,  we 
spent  months  comparison  shopping  before 
deciding  which  press  to  buy. 

“Our  analysis  went  way  beyond  labor  and 
material  costs.  Our  management  team 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  press  rooms  evaluating 
operating  features  of  candidate  presses 
working  side-by-side. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  we  decided  the 
Harris  V-15A  was  the  best  overall  value. 

“It  paid  for  itself  in  just  six  months 
through  savings  in  labor  and  materials 
costs.  It  takes  our  pressmen  just  six  min¬ 
utes  to  change  4  plates;  they  average  48 
plate  changes  a  day.  All  of  us  at  Darby 
consider  the  V-1 5A  the  single  best  invest¬ 
ment  our  firm  has  ever  made,  with  the 
exception  of  computerized  typesetting.” 

Make  your  own  comparison  next  time 
you  buy  a  press,  and  we  think  you,  too,  will 
decide  on  Harris. 
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Rcspectcd...widclyread...actcdon... 

EDITORIALS 

in  Editor&  PiMisher 

...  make  H  a  vital  voice  in 
the  vrofMof  newspapers. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  Editor  &  Publisher's  forceful 
and  penetrating  editorials  have  been  the  strong  voice  of  the 
newspaper  world. 

E&P  editorials  have  spoken  out  loud  and  clear  on  press 
freedom,  the  people’s  right  to  know,  postal  and  labor  matters, 
newsprint,  technology,  the  courts  . . .  and  many  other  topics  of 
major  importance  to  the  newspaper  business. 

Every  week  key  communications  decision-makers  — 
editors,  advertising  and  public  relations  executives,  opinion 
leaders  in  both  government  and  industry  —  rely  on  Editor  & 
Pubiisher's  outspoken  editorials  for  comment  and  constructive 
recommendations  in  every  phase  of  the  busy  world  of 
newspapers. 

That’s  why  these  editorials  have  such  important  impact  . . . 
are  constantly  quoted,  and  produce  a  steady  flow  of  letters  to 
the  editor  from  key  communications  executives. 

Your  advertising  in  Editor  &  Pubiisher  benefits  from  this  in¬ 
tense,  loyal  readership,  assured  by  the  dynamic  editorials  that 
are  read  and  respected  by  thousands  of  the  really  important 
decision  makers  in  every  area  of  communications 
concerned  with  newspapers. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Totai  Promotion  Medium  for  Newspapers 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  /  (212)  752-7050 


Appointments  at  Camden  (NJ.) 
Courier-Post  include: 

Rosemary  Parrillo,  assistant  night 
metropolitan  editor — named  night  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor. 

Jane  Gatto,  reporter — named  assis¬ 
tant  night  metropolitan  editor. 

David  Marziale,  reporter — named 
political  reporter. 

Michael  Proebstle,  circulation  district 
sales  manager — named  home  delivery 
supervisor. 

^  ^ 

Steven  H.  Solomon,  former  assistant 
editor  of  North  Jersey  (N.J.) 
Suburbanite — named  editor  of  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  News  South.  Solomon  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  Jersey  chapter  of  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  *  3^ 

Neil  Boggs,  radio-tv  news  correspon¬ 
dent  and  anchorman  who  previously  was 
a  reporter  for  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette  and  International  News 
Service — joined  American  Bus  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C.  as  director  of 
information. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ruth  Mussen — to  national  ad  manager 
of  Daily  Southtown  Economist  newspa¬ 
pers,  Chicago;  Eileen  Boze — named 
general  manager  Pointer-Economist 
newspapers. 


*  How  to  implement  an  efficient  sales 
plan 

*  How  to  develop  effective  door-to- 
door  sales 

*  How  to  recruit  student  sales  crews 

*  How  to  train  carrier  sales  crews 

*  How  to  reduce  customer  complaints 

*  How  to  translate  the  sale  to  delivery 

The  Null  Seminar 

Increasing 

Newspaper 

Circulation 

Profitably 

Wednesday  and  Thursday 
•June  6  &  7,  1979 

Sheraton-Oakbrook  Hotel 
Oakbrook,  Illinois _ 

Null  Enterprises,  Inc. 

16  Mary  Street 
San  Rafael,  CA  94901 
Call  for  registration  information 
415/453-5711 


New  officers  and  directors  of  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  are: 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc. — elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

V.  Lyle  DeBolt,  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American — elected  vicepresident. 

Craig  Woodson,  Woodson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  Brownwood — elected  trea¬ 
surer. 

Elected  directors  are: 

Howard  Bronson,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times.  Lee  J.  Guittar,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald.  Philip  J.  Meek,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  Tucker 
Sutherland,  San  Auftelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ismael  (Maylo)  Corella — named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Paris  (Ky.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

♦  *  * 

Marc  Rusconi — named  circulation 
manager  at  Flat  River  (Mo.)  Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Jack  Carter,  former  managing  editor, 
Pittshurff  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch — to 
managing  editor  of  Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal. 

ik  3k  % 

Martha  A.  Hair,  consumer  writer,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press — moves  to  assistant  city 
editor  May  I . 

*  ♦  3k 

Marianne  Bump,  art  director,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader — named  pro¬ 
motion  director.  She  will  continue  to 
supervise  the  art  department. 

3k  ♦  3k 

Ladd  Neuman,  sports  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press — to  assistant 
managing  editor,  the  Lona  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independen  t ,  Press  -  Te  left  ram . 
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Newspeople 


Geshwiler  Freyberg 

Joseph  E.  Geshwiler,  former  national 
and  foreign  editor  of  Chicago  News — 
named  national  editor  of  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution. 

3k  3k  3k 

William  Freyberg,  managing  editor  of 
Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel — named 
editor.  Jack  K.  Overmyer,  publisher  and 
editor — will  relinquish  the  position  of 
editor  while  remaining  publisher. 
Freyberg  joined  the  Sentinel’s  news  staff 
in  1955  and  has  progressed  through  the 
ranks  since,  except  for  a  year  as  reporter 
for  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 

3k  3k  3k 

William  Maurer,  city  editor  of  Des 
Moines  ( Iowa)  Register — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Des  Moines  Tribune.  He 
succeeds  David  Witke — who  served  as 
managing  editor  of  both  the  Tribune  and 
the  Register  and  will  continued  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  daily  Register  and  Sunday 
Register. 

3k  3k  * 

Gail  Collins,  a  freelancer — joined 
United  Press  international  and  assigned 
to  cover  city  politics  in  New  York. 

3k  3k  ♦ 

Leo  S.  Malkins,  photographer  for 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal — won 
first  place  and  $500  in  the  black-and- 
white  feature  category  of  1 1  th  annual  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  photo  contest  with 
his  shot  of  Vince  Papale  and  Dennis 
Franks  rejoicing  after  a  fumble. 

3k  3k  3k 

Nora  Hyer,  previously  editor  of  the 
Life  News  and  the  weekly  Reminder — 
named  news  editor  for  Senior  World 
Publications  Inc.,  for  its  San  Diego  edi¬ 
tion. 


*  *  + 

Susan  Stark,  film  critic  for  Detroit 
Free  Press — to  film  critic  at  Detroit 
News.  She  is  married  to  Ai.  Stark,  The 
News'  deputy  news  editor. 

sk  3k  Jk 

Dean  Katz,  investigative  and  govern¬ 
ment  reporter  for  Seattle  (Wash) 
Times — named  Washington  bureau  cor¬ 
respondent.  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  former 
fashion  and  feature  writer  at  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer — named  staff  reporter 
for  fashions/lifestyles  at  Seattle  Times. 
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in  the  news 


Segal  Bryan 


Jonathan  Segal,  publisher  of  New 
Bern  (N.C.)  Sun-Journal — named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette. 
Eugene  X.  Bryan,  business  manager  of 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald — named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  Bern  (N.C.)  Sun-Journal. 

*  * 

Victor  Novak,  former  reporter  for 
Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. — named  assistant  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  of  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 

*  *  ♦ 

Betty  H.  Scott,  learning  center  direc¬ 
tor  of  Princeton  City,  Ohio  school 
system — named  staffer  on  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner’s  consumer-protection 
column,  “Help  Desk”. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  H.  Bartelt,  editorial  page  editor 
of  Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press-Gazette — 
named  associate  editor  in  the  paper’s 
state  bureau  in  Madison.  He  succeeds 
John  Wyngaard — retiring  after  41  years 
as  state  capitol  correspondent  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  Press-Gazette  and  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dick  Burnon,  manager  of  publications 
for  Hertz  Corp. — elected  president  of 
North  Jersey  Press  Club. 

:1c  *  * 

Tom  Burgess,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  Globe — 
named  business  manager.  He  succeeds 
Trenton  T.  Davis — retired  after  35  years 
of  Texas  newspaper  work. 


Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  associate  editor 
of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — elected 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  Pulitzer,  49,  suc¬ 
ceeds  his  brother  Joseph  Pulitzer,  65, 
named  to  new  position  of  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  while  remaining 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

ifi  ifi  Hfi 

Edward  Staats,  Associated  Press  chief 
of  bureau  at  Albany,  New  York — 
appointed  a  general  executive  at  AP 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  His 
successor  is  Charles  Green — an  AP 
news  executive  in  Latin  America. 
Green's  former  Latin  American  duties 
will  be  assumed  by  Morris 
Rosenberg — AP  general  director  for 
Latin  America. 

9l(  :fc  >ic 

Paul  Lienert  and  Donald  Woutat — 
joined  Detroit  Free  Press  auto  writer 
Tom  Kleene,  to  form  a  three-man  auto 
coverage  team.  Lienert  was  former  news 
editor  of  Automotive  News.  Woutat  was 
the  Associated  Press’  auto  writer  in  De¬ 
troit. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Connors,  former  reporter  for 
Delaware  (O.)  Gazette  and  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch — appointed  vicepresident 
of  public  relations  of  Hart  Services  Inc., 
in-house  public  relations  and  ad  agency 
for  Hart  Shaffner  &  Marx. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  Woodward — appointed  assistant 
managing  editor/metro  news  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  effective  May  1.  Tom  Wilkin¬ 
son,  a  former  reporter  for  White  Plains 
(N.Y.)  Reporter-Dispatch  and  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union — to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/personnel.  Elsie  Carper — 
named  assistant  managing  editor/ 
administration. 

:1c  9|c 

Pat  Dillion,  from  assistant  city  editor, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union — to  assistant 
city  editor,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 
ScoiT  Stewart,  from  sports  writer,  San 
Diego  Tribune — to  Tribune  television 
critic. 


Lee  Judge,  former  political  cartoonist 
for  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union — to  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  political  car¬ 
toonist. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  McIntire,  former  district  man¬ 
ager  of  Los  Angeles  Times — named  east¬ 
ern  division  manager  of  L.A.  Times  cir¬ 
culation  department.  He  succeeds  Dave 
Stephens — named  city  home  delivery 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  at  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
Press-Gazette  include: 

Robert  Woessner,  from  features 
editor — to  editorial  page  editor. 

Len  Wagner,  from  news  editor — to 
features  editor. 

Dave  Devenport,  metro  editor — 
named  news  editor. 

Mike  Blecha,  assistant  metro 
editor — to  metro  editor. 

Mary  Pieschek,  reporter — named  as¬ 
sistant  metro  editor. 

Daphne  Quinn,  from  copy  editor — 
appointed  news  editor. 

Jim  Zima,  from  sports  reporter — to  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor. 

Doug  Larson,  Sunday/features  desk 
editor — to  assistant  features  editor. 

Warren  Gerds,  from  entertainment 
writer — to  critic-at-large. 

Jim  Miller,  art  director  of  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat — to  graphics  director  of 
Press-Gazette. 


Call  your  CWOtiO  Representative 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
closing  of  our  recent  transaction: 

$89,000,000 

ZIFF  corporation,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

has  acquired 

RUST  CRAFT  GREETING  CARDS,  INC. 

(SIX  television  STATIONS) 

HOWARD  E.  STARK 


445  Park  Ave. 


Media  Brokers  -  Consultants 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022 


(212)  355-0405 
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Excerpts  from  Court’s  opinion 


{Continued  from  pci}>e  46) 

editors  will  be  dampened  and  sound  editorial  judgment  en¬ 
dangered  if  such  exchanges,  oral  or  written,  are  subject  to 
inquiry  by  defamation  plaintiffs.^-  We  do  not  doubt  the  di¬ 
rect  relationship  between  consultation  and  discussion  on  the 
one  hand  and  sound  decisions  on  the  other;  but  whether  or 
not  there  is  liability  for  the  injury,  the  press  has  an  obvious 
interest  in  avoiding  the  infliction  of  harm  by  the  publication 
of  flase  information,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
media  to  invoke  whatever  procedures  that  may  be  practica¬ 
ble  and  useful  to  that  end.  Moreover,  given  exposure  to 
liability  when  there  is  knowing  or  reckless  error,  there  is 
even  more  reason  to  resort  to  prepublication  precautions, 
such  as  a  frank  interchange  of  fact  and  opinion.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  error-avoiding  procedures 
will  be  terminated  or  stifled  simply  because  there  is  liability 
for  culpable  error  and  because  the  editorial  process  will  itself 
be  examined  in  the  tiny  percentage  of  instances  in  which 
error  is  claimed  and  litigation  ensues.  Nor  is  there  sound 
reason  to  believe  that  editorial  exchanges  and  the  editorial 
process  are  so  subject  to  distortion  and  to  such  recurring 
misunderstanding  that  they  should  be  immune  from  exami¬ 
nation  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  judgments  in  defamation 
suits.  The  evidentiary  burden  Herbert  must  carry  to  prove  at 
least  reckless  disregard  for  the  truth  is  substantial  indeed, 
and  we  are  unconvinced  that  his  chances  of  winning  an 
undeserved  verdict  are  such  that  an  inquiry  into  what  Lando 
learned  or  said  during  editorial  process  must  be  foreclosed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  editorial  discussions  or  ex¬ 
changes  have  no  constitutional  protection  from  casual  in¬ 
quiry.  There  is  no  law  that  subjects  the  editorial  process  to 
private  or  official  examination  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity  or 
to  serve  some  general  end  such  as  the  public  interest;  and  if 
there  were,  it  would  not  survive  constitutional  scrutiny  as 
the  First  Amendment  is  presently  construed.  No  such  prob¬ 
lem  exists  here,  however,  where  there  is  a  specific  claim  of 
injury  arising  from  a  publication  that  is  alleged  to  have  been 
knowing  or  recklessly  false. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  conclude  that  the 
present  construction  of  the  First  Amendment  should  not  be 
modified  by  creating  the  evidentiary  privilege  which  the  re¬ 
spondents  now  urge. 

Although  defamation  litigation,  including  suits  against  the 
press,  is  an  ancient  phenomenon,  it  is  true  that  our  cases 
from  New  York  Times  to  Gertz  have  considerably  changed 
the  profile  of  such  cases.  In  years  gone  by,  plaintiffs  made 
out  a  prima  facie  case  by  proving  the  damaging  publication. 
Truth  and  privilege  were  defenses.  Intent,  motive  and  malice 
were  not  necessarily  involved  except  to  counter  qualified 
privilege  or  to  prove  exemplary  damages.  The  plaintiff s 
burden  is  now  considerably  expanded.  In  every  or  almost 
every  case,  the  plaintiff  must  focus  on  the  editorial  process 
and  prove  a  false  publication  attended  by  some  degree  of 
culpability  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  If  plaintiffs  in  con¬ 
sequence  now  resort  to  more  discovery,  it  would  not  be 
surprising;  and  it  would  follow  that  the  costs  and  other 
burdens  of  this  kind  of  litigation  have  escalated  and  become 
much  more  troublesome  for  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  press  needs  constitutional  protection 
from  these  burdens  if  it  is  to  perform  its  task,'^'"’  which  is 
indispensable  in  a  system  such  as  ours. 

Creating  a  constitutional  privilege  foreclosing  direct  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  editorial  process,  however,  would  not  cure  this 
problem  for  the  press.  Only  complete  immunity  from  liability 
from  defamation  would  effect  this  result,  and  the  Court  has 
regularly  found  this  to  be  an  untenable  construction  of  the 
First  Amendment. 


Cartoon  by  Hy  Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  T/mes-L/n/on 


By  Justice  Powell,  concurring. 

I  write  to  emphasize  the  additional  point  that,  in  supervis¬ 
ing  discovery  in  a  libel  suit  by  a  public  figure,  a  district  court 
has  a  duty  to  consider  First  Amendment  interests  as  well  as 
the  private  interests  of  the  plaintiffs. 

I  agree  with  the  Court  that  the  explicit  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  of  First  Amendment  rights  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  as 
articulated  by  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  should  not  be 
expanded  to  create  an  evidentiary  privilege.  With  respect  to 
pretrial  discovery  in  a  civil  proceeding,  whatever  protection 
the  “exercise  of  editorial  judgment”  enjoys  depends  entirely 
on  the  protection  the  First  Amendment  accords  the  product 
of  this  judgment,  namely  published  speech.'  As  the  Court 
makes  clear,  the  privilege  respondents  claim  is  unnecessary 
to  safeguard  published  speech.  This  holding  requires  a  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Court  notes, 
however,  that  whether  “the  trial  judge  properly  applied  the 
rules  of  discovery,”  as  a  nonconstitutional  matter,  is  not 
before  us  under  the  question  certified.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  litigation  will  continue  and  the  District  Court  will 
review  the  interrogatories  and  questions  which  respondents 
declined  to  answer. 

Under  present  Rules  the  initial  inquiry  in  enforcement  of 
any  discovery  request  is  one  of  relevance.  Whatever  stan¬ 
dard  may  be  appropriate  in  other  types  of  cases,  when  a 
discovery  demand  arguably  impinges  on  First  Amendment 
rights  a  district  court  should  measure  the  degree  of  relevance 
required  in  light  of  both  tjie  private  needs  of  the  parties  and 
the  public  concerns  implicated.  On  the  one  hand,  as  this 
Court  has  repeatedly  recognized,  the  solicitude  for  First 
Amendment  rights  evidenced  in  our  opinions  reflects  con¬ 
cern  for  the  important  public  interest  in  a  free  flow  of  news 
and  commentary.  On  the  other  hand,  there  also  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  public  interest  in  according  to  civil  litigants  discovery  of 
such  matters  as  may  be  genuinely  relevant  to  their  lawsuit. 
Although  the  process  of  weighing  these  interests  is  hardly  an 
exact  science,  it  is  a  function  customarily  carried  out  by 
judges  in  this  and  other  areas  of  the  law.  In  performing  this 
task  trial  judges — despite  the  heavy  burdens  most  of  them 
carry — are  not  increasingly  recognizing  the  “pressing  need 
for  judicial  supervision.” 

The  Court  today  emphasizes  that  the  focus  must  be  on 
relevance,  and  that  “district  courts  should  not  neglect  their 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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power  to  restrict  discovery”  in  the  interest  of  justice  or  to 
protect  the  parties  from  undue  burden  or  expense.  I  join  the 
Court's  opinion  on  my  understanding  that  in  heeding  these 
admonitions,  the  district  court  must  ensure  that  the  values 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment,  though  entitled  to  no 
constitutional  privilege  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  are  weighed 
carefully  in  striking  a  proper  balance. 

By  Justice  Brennan,  dissenting. 

The  Court  today  rejects  respondents’  claim  that  an  “edito¬ 
rial  privilege”  shields  from  discovery  information  that  would 
reveal  respondents’  editorial  processes.  I  agree  with  the 
Court  that  no  such  privilege  insulates  factual  matters  that 
may  be  sought  during  discovery,  and  that  such  a  privilege 
should  not  shield  respondents’  “mental  processes.”  I  would 
hold,  however,  that  the  First  Amendment  requires  predeci- 
sional  communication  among  editors  to  be  protected  by  an 
editorial  privilege,  but  that  this  privilege  must  yield  if  a  public 
figure  plaintiff  is  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  prima  facie 
satisfaction  of  a  trial  judge  that  the  libel  in  question  consti¬ 
tutes  defamatory  falsehood. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  below  stated  that  “the  issue  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  case  is  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  inquiry 
into  the  editorial  process,  conducted  during  discovery  in  a 
New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  type  libel  action,  impermissibly 
burdens  the  work  of  reporters  and  broadcasters.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  concluded: 

“If  we  were  to  allow  selective  disclosure  of  how  a  jour¬ 
nalist  formulated  his  judgments  on  what  to  print  or  not  to 
print,  we  would  be  condoning  judicial  review  of  the  editor’s 
thought  processes.  Such  an  inquiry,  which  on  its  face  would 
be  virtually  boundless,  endangers  a  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  realm,  and  unquestionably  puts  a  freeze  on  the  free 
interchange  of  ideas  within  the  newsroom.” 

This  case  must  be  approached  from  the  premise  that  pre¬ 
trial  discovery  is  normally  to  be  “accorded  a  broad  and 
liberal  treatment,”  and  that  judicial  creation  of  evidentiary 
privileges  is  generally  to  be  discouraged.  We  have  in  the 
past,  however,  recognized  evidentiary  privileges  in  order  to 
protect  “interests  and  relationships  which  ...  are  regarded 
as  of  sufficient  social  importance  to  justify  some  incidental 
sacrifice  of  sources  of  facts  needed  in  the  administration  of 
justice.” 

The  inquiry  to  be  pursued,  therefore,  is  whether  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  editorial  privilege  would  so  further  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  constitutional  scheme  as  embodied  in  the 
First  Amendment,  as  to  justify  “some  incidental  sacrifice” 
of  evidentiary  material.  This  inquiry  need  not  reach  an  in¬ 
flexible  result:  the  justifications  for  an  editorial  privilege  may 
well  support  only  a  qualified  privilege  which,  in  appropriate 
instances,  must  yield  to  the  requirements  of  “the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.” 

Justice  Brandeis  reminded  us  over  a  half  century  ago  that 
“Those  who  won  our  independence  .  .  .  valued  liberty  both 
as  an  end  and  as  a  means.”'  In  its  instrumental  aspect,  the 
First  Amendment  serves  to  foster  the  values  of  democratic 
self-government.  This  is  true  in  several  senses.  The  First 
Amendment  bars  the  State  from  imposing  upon  its  citizens 
an  authoritative  vision  of  truth. ^  It  forbids  the  State  from 
interfering  with  the  communicative  processes  through  which 
its  citizens  exercise  and  prepare  to  exercise  their  rights  of 
self-government.''  And  the  Amendment  shields  those  who 
would  censure  the  State  or  expose  its  abuses.^  These  various 
senses  can  sometimes  weave  together,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
letter  of  1774  addressed  by  the  First  Continental  Congress  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  listing  the  rights  “a  profligate 
[English]  Ministry  are  now  striving,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
ravish  from  us”: 
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“The  last  right  we  shall  mention,  regards  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  importance  of  this  consists,  besides  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  truth,  science,  morality,  and  arts  in  general,  in 
its  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments  on  the  administration  of 
Government,  its  ready  communication  of  thoughts  between 
subjects,  and  its  consequential  promotion  of  union  among 
them,  whereby  oppressive  officers  are  shamed  or  intimi¬ 
dated,  into  more  honourable  and  just  modes  of  conducting 
affairs.”"’ 

Although  the  various  senses  in  which  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  serves  democratic  values  will  in  different  contexts  de¬ 
mand  distinct  emphasis  and  development,  they  share  the 
common  characteristic  of  being  instrumental  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  social  ends.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  understand  this 
aspect  of  the  First  Amendment  solely  though  the  filter  of 
individual  rights."  This  is  the  meaning  of  our  cases  permitting 
a  litigant  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  as 
overbroad  under  the  First  Amendment  if  the  statute  “pro¬ 
hibits  privileged  exercises  of  First  Amendment  rights 
whether  or  not  the  record  discloses  that  the  petitioner  has 
engaged  in  privileged  conduct.”  Our  reasoning  is  that  First 
Amendment  freedoms  “are  delicate  and  vulnerable,  as  well 
as  supremely  precious  in  our  society,”  and  that  a  litigant 
should  therefore  be  given  standing  to  assert  this  more  gen¬ 
eral  social  interest  in  the  “vindication  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.”  Even  though  false  information  may  have  no  intrinsic 
First  Amendment  worth,  and  even  though  a  particular  de¬ 
fendant  may  have  published  false  information,  his  freedom 
of  expression  is  nevertheless  protected  in  the  absence  of 
actual  malice  because  “to  insure  the  ascertainment  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  truth  about  public  affairs,  it  is  essential  that 
the  First  Amendment  protect  some  erroneous  publications 
as  well  as  true  ones.” 

In  recognition  of  the  social  values  served  by  the  First 
Amendment,  our  decisions  have  referred  to  “the  rif>ht  of  the 
pnhiic  to  receive  suitable  access  to  social,  political,  esthetic, 
moral,  and  other  ideas  and  experiences,”  and  to  “the  circu¬ 
lation  of  information  to  which  the  pnhiic  is  entitled  in  virtue 
of  the  constitutional  guaranties.”  In  Time,  Inc.  v.  Hill,  we 
stated  that  the  guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment  “are  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  press  so  much  as  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
us.  A  broadly  defined  freedom  of  the  press  assures  the 
maintenance  of  our  political  system  and  an  open  society.” 

The  editorial  privilege  claimed  by  respondents  must  be 
carefully  analyzed  to  determine  whether  its  creation  would 
significantly  further  these  social  values  recognized  by  our 
prior  decisions.  In  this  analysis  it  is  relevant  to  note  that 
respondents  are  representatives  of  the  communications 
media,  and  that  the  “press  and  broadcast  media,”  have 
played  a  dominant  and  essential  role  in  serving  the  “informa¬ 
tion  function,”  protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  “The 
press  cases  emphasize  the  special  and  constitutionally  rec¬ 
ognized  role  of  that  institution  in  informing  and  educating  the 
public,  offering  criticism,  and  providing  a  forum  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate.”  “The  newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
journals  of  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  shed  and 
continue  to  shed,  more  light  on  the  public  and  business 
affairs  of  the  nation  than  any  other  instrumentality  of  public¬ 
ity;  and  since  informed  public  opinion  is  the  most  potent  of 
all  restraints  upon  misgovemment,  the  suppression  or  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  publicity  afforded  by  a  free  press  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  with  grave  concern.”  An  editorial 
privilege  would  thus  not  be  merely  personal  to  respondents, 
but  would  shield  the  press  in  its  function  “as  an  agent  of  the 
public  at  large  ...  1  he  press  is  the  necessary  representative 
of  the  public’s  interest  in  this  context  and  the  instrumentality 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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which  effects  the  public’s  right.” 

Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  v.  Tornillo,  struck  down  as 
undue  interference  with  the  editorial  process  a  Florida  stat¬ 
ute  granting  a  political  candidate  a  right  to  equal  space  to 
reply  to  criticisms  of  his  record  by  a  newspaper.  Through  the 
editorial  process  expression  is  composed:  to  regulate  the 
process  is  therefore  to  regulate  the  expression.  The  au¬ 
tonomy  of  the  speaker  is  thereby  compromised,  whether  that 
speaker  is  a  large  urban  newspaper  or  an  individual  pamph¬ 
leteer.  The  print  and  broadcast  media,  however,  because 
of  their  large  organizational  structure,  cannot  exist  without 
some  form  of  editorial  process.  The  protection  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  process  of  these  institutions  thus  becomes  a  matter  of 
particular  First  Amendment  concern.'® 

There  is  in  this  case,  however,  no  direct  government  regu¬ 
lation  of  respondents’  editorial  process.  But  it  is  clear  that 
disclosure  of  the  editorial  process  of  the  press  will  increase 
the  likelihood  of  large  damage  judgments  in  libel  actions,  and 
will  thereby  discourage  participants  in  that  editorial  proc¬ 
ess."  And,  as  New  York  Times  stated:  ‘‘What  a  State  may 
not  constitutionally  bring  about  by  means  of  a  criminal  stat¬ 
ute  is  likewise  beyond  the  reach  of  its  civil  law  of  libel.  The 
fear  of  damage  awards  under  a  rule  such  as  that  invoked  by 
the  Alabama  courts  here  may  be  markedly  more  inhibiting 
than  the  fear  of  prosecution  under  a  criminal  statute.”  Of 
course  New  York  Times  set  forth  a  substantive  standard 
defining  that  speech  unprotected  by  the  First  Amendment, 
and  respondents’  editorial  process  cannot  be  shielded  merely 
so  as  to  block  judicial  determination  of  whether  respondents 
have  in  fact  engaged  in  such  speech.  As  the  Court  states: 
‘‘[l]f  the  claimed  inhibition  flows  from  the  fear  of  damages 
liability  for  publishing  knowing  or  reckless  falsehoods,  those 
effects  are  precisely  what  New  York  Times  and  other  cases 
have  held  to  be  consistent  with  the  First  Amendment.”  Our 
inquiry,  therefore,  becomes  the  independent  First  Amend¬ 
ment  values  served  by  the  editorial  process  and  the  extent  to 
which  exposure  of  that  process  would  impair  these  First 
Amendment  values. 

In  Tornillo  we  defined  the  editorial  process  in  a  functional 
manner,  as  that  process  whereby  the  content  and  format  of 
published  material  is  selected.  The  Court  of  Appeals  below 
identified  two  aspects  of  this  process.  The  first  concerns 
‘‘the  mental  processes  of  the  press  regarding  ‘choice  of 
material’ ...”  This  aspect  encompasses  an  editor’s  subjec¬ 
tive  ‘‘thought  processes,”  his  ‘‘thoughts,  opinions  and  con¬ 
clusions.”  The  Court  of  Appeals  concluded  that  if  discovery 
were  permitted  concerning  this  aspect  of  the  editorial  proc¬ 
ess,  journalists  ‘‘would  be  chilled  in  the  very  process  of 
thought.” 

I  find  this  conclusion  implausible.  Since  a  journalist  can¬ 
not  work  without  such  internal  thought  processes,  the  only 
way  this  aspect  of  the  editorial  process  can  be  chilled  is  by  a 
journalist  ceasing  to  work  altogether.  Given  the  exceedingly 
generous  standards  of  York  Times,  this  seems  unlikely. 
Moreover,  New  York  Times  removed  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  from  defamatory  falsehood  published  with  actual 
malice — in  knowing  or  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth. *'•'  Sub¬ 
sequent  decisions  have  made  clear  that  actual  malice  turns 
on  a  journalist’s  ‘‘subjective  awareness  of  probably  falsity.” 
It  would  be  anomalous  to  turn  substantive  liability  on  a 
journalist’s  subjective  attitude  and  at  the  same  time  to  shield 
from  disclosure  the  most  direct  evidence  of  that  attitude. 
There  will  be,  of  course,  journalists  at  the  margin — those 
who  have  some  awareness  of  the  probable  falsity  of  their 
work  but  not  enough  to  constitute  actual  malice — who  might 
be  discouraged  from  publication.  But  this  chill  emanates 
chiefly  from  the  substantive  standard  of  New  York  Times, 
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not  from  the  absence  of  an  editorial  privilege. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  editorial  privilege  identified  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  involves  ‘‘the  free  interchange  of  ideas 
within  the  newsroom,  the  relationship  among  editors.” 
Judge  Oakes  concluded  that  ‘‘[i  Ideas  expressed  in  conversa¬ 
tions,  memoranda,  handwritten  notes  and  the  like,  if  discov¬ 
erable,  would  in  the  future  ‘likely’  lead  to  a  more  muted,  less 
vigorous  and  creative  give-and-take  in  the  editorial  room.” 
Chief  Judge  Kaufman  stated  that  “[a]  reporter  or  editor, 
aware  that  his  thoughts  might  have  to  be  justified  in  a  court 
of  law,  would  often  be  discouraged  and  dissuaded  from  the 
creative  verbal  testing,  probing,  and  discussion  of  hypoth¬ 
eses  and  alternatives  which  are  the.s/«e  qua  non  of  responsi¬ 
ble  journalism.” 

An  editorial  privilege  protecting  this  aspect  of  the  editorial 
process  would  essentially  be  analogous  to  the  executive 
privilege  which  shields  the  ‘‘advisory  opinions,  recom¬ 
mendations  and  deliberations  ...  by  which  governmental 
decisions  and  policies  are  formulated.”  This  privilege  would 
not  protect  merely  “factual”  material,  but  only  “delibera¬ 
tive  or  policymaking  processes.”  The  rationale  for  this 
privilege  was  succinctly  stated  in  United  States  v.  Ni.Kon: 
“Human  experience  teaches  that  those  who  expect  public 
dissemination  of  their  remarks  may  well  temper  candor  with 
a  concern  for  appearances  and  for  their  own  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  the  decisionmaking  process.” 

The  same  rationale  applies  to  respondents’  proposed 
editorial  privilege.  Just  as  the  possible  political  consequ¬ 
ences  of  disclosure  might  undermine  predecisional  com¬ 
munication  within  the  Executive  Branch,  so  the  possibility 
of  future  libel  judgments  might  well  dampen  full  and  candid 
discussion  among  editors  of  proposed  publications.  Just  as 
impaired  communication  “clearly”  affects  “the  quality”  of 
executive  decisionmaking,  so  too  muted  discussion  during 
the  editorial  process  will  affect  the  quality  of  resulting  publi¬ 
cations.  Those  editors  who  have  doubts  might  remain  silent; 
those  who  would  prefer  to  follow  other  investigative  leads 
might  be  restrained;  those  who  would  otherwise  counsel 
caution  might  hold  their  tongues.  In  short,  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  editorial  privilege  the  accuracy,  thoroughness,  pro¬ 
fundity  of  consequent  publications  might  well  be  diminished. 

Such  a  diminution  would  affect  First  Amendment  values. 
The  Amendment  embraces  the  public’s  interest  in  “accurate 
and  effective  reporting  by  the  news  media.”  “Those  who 
won  our  independence  had  confidence  in  the  power  of  free 
and  fearless  reasoning  and  communication  of  ideas  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  spread  political  and  economic  truth  .  .  . 
Abridgement  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  .  .  . 
impairs  those  opportunities  for  public  education  that  are 
essential  to  effective  exercise  of  the  power  of  correcting 
error  through  the  processes  of  popular  government.”'-'’  Re¬ 
spondent  is  concededly  a  public  figure;  “[o]ur  citizenry  has  a 
legitimate  and  substantial  interest  in  the  conduct  of  such 
persons,  and  freedom  of  the  press  to  engage  in  uninhibited 
debate  about  their  involvement  in  public  issues  and  events  is 
as  crucial  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  ‘public  officials.’  ”  To  the 
extent  coverage  of  such  figures  becomes  fearful  and  inhib¬ 
ited,  to  the  extent  the  accuracy,  effectiveness,  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  such  coverage  is  undermined,  the  social  values  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment  suffer  abridgment. 

I  find  compelling  these  justifications  for  the  existence  of  an 
editorial  privilege.  The  values  at  issue  are  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant  to  justify  some  incidental  sacrifice  of  evidentiary  mate¬ 
rial.'''  The  Court  today  concedes  the  accuracy  of  the  under¬ 
lying  rationale  for  such  a  privilege,  stating  that  “[w]e  do  not 
doubt  the  direct  relationship  between  consultation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  one  hand  and  sound  decisions  on  the  other 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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.  .  The  Court,  however,  contents  itself  with  the  curious 
observation  that  “given  exposure  to  liability  when  there  is 
knowing  or  reckless  error,  there  is  even  more  reason  to 
resort  to  prepublication  precautions,  such  as  a  frank  inter¬ 
change  of  fact  and  opinion."  Because  such  “prepublication 
precautions”  will  often  prove  to  be  extraordinarily  damaging 
evidence  in  libel  actions,  1  cannot  so  blithely  assume  such 
“precautions”  will  be  instituted,  or  that  such  “frank  inter¬ 
change”  as  now  exists  is  not  impaired  by  its  potential  expo¬ 
sure  in  such  actions. 

I  fully  concede  that  my  reasoning  is  essentially  paradoxi¬ 
cal.  For  the  sake  of  more  accurate  information,  an  editorial 
privilege  would  shield  from  disclosure  the  possible  inac¬ 
curacies  of  the  press;  in  the  name  of  a  more  responsible 
press,  the  privilege  would  make  more  difficult  of  application 
the  legal  restraints  by  which  the  press  is  bound.  The  same 
paradox,  however,  inheres  in  the  concept  of  an  execution 
privilege:  so  as  to  enable  the  government  more  effectively  to 
implement  the  will  of  the  people,  the  people  are  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  workings  of  their  government.  The  paradox 
is  unfortunately  intrinsic  to  our  social  condition.  Judgment  is 
required  to  evaluate  and  balance  these  competing  perspec¬ 
tives. 

Judgment  is  also  required  to  accommodate  the  tension 
between  society’s  “pervasive  and  strong  interest  in  prevent¬ 
ing  and  redressing  attacks  upon  reputation,”  and  the  First 
Amendment  values  that  would  be  served  by  an  editorial 
privilege.  In  my  view  this  tension  is  too  fine  to  be  resolved  in 
the  abstract.  As  is  the  case  with  executive  privilege,  there 
must  be  a  more  specific  balancing  of  the  particular  interests 
asserted  in  a  given  lawsuit.  A  general  claim  of  executive 
privilege,  for  example,  will  not  stand  against  a  “demon¬ 
strated,  specific  need  for  evidence  .  .  .”  Conversely,  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  need  will  not  prevail  over  a  concrete  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  necessity  for  executive  secrecy. 

In  my  judgment  the  existence  of  a  privilege  protecting  the 
editorial  process  must,  in  an  analogous  manner,  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  a  particular 
case.  In  the  area  of  libel,  the  balance  struck  by  New  York 
Times  between  the  values  of  the  First  Amendment  and  socie¬ 
ty’s  interest  in  preventing  and  redressing  attacks  upon  repu¬ 
tation  must  be  preserved.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  if 
the  privilege  functions  to  shield  the  editorial  process  from 
general  claims  of  damaged  reputation.  If,  however,  a  public 
figure  plaintiff  is  able  to  establish,  to  the  prima  facie  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  trial  judge,  that  the  publication  at  issue  constitutes 
defamatory  falsehood,'-^  the  claim  of  damaged  reputation 
becomes  specific  and  demonstrable,  and  the  editorial 
privilege  must  yield."*  Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Court,  an  editorial  privilege  so  understood  would  not  create 
“a  substantial  interference  with  the  ability  of  a  defamation 
plaintiff  to  establish  the  ingredients  of  malice  as  required  by 
New  York  Times.”  Requiring  a  public  figure  plaintiff  to  make 
a  prima  facie  showing  of  defamatory  falsehood  will  not  con¬ 
stitute  an  undue  burden,  since  he  must  eventually  demon¬ 
strate  these  elements  as  part  of  his  case-in-chief.'^  And  since 
editorial  privilege  protects  only  deliberative  and  policymak¬ 
ing  processes  and  not  factual  material,  discovery  should  be 
adequate  to  acquire  the  relevant  evidence  of  falsehood.  A 
public  figure  plaintiff  will  thus  be  able  to  redress  attacks  on 
his  reputation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  editorial  process  will 
be  protected  in  all  but  the  most  necessary  cases. 

By  Ju.sTicE  Stewart,  dissenting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  this 
Court  have  addressed  a  question  that  is  not  presented  by  the 
case  before  us.  As  I  understand  the  constitutional  rule  of 
New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  inquiry  into  the  broad  “edito- 
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rial  process”  is  simply  not  relevant  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by 
a  public  figure  against  a  publisher.  And  if  such  an  inquiry  is 
not  relevant,  it  is  not  permissible. 

Although  I  joined  the  Court’s  opinion  in  New  York  Times, 

I  have  come  greatly  to  regret  the  use  in  that  opinion  of  the 
phrase  “actual  malice.”  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
“malice”  as  used  in  the  New  York  Times  opinion  simply 
does  not  mean  malice  as  that  word  is  commonly  understood. 
In  common  understanding,  malice  means  ill  will  or  hostility,' 
and  the  most  relevant  question  in  determining  whether  a 
person’s  action  was  motivated  by  actual  malice  is  to  ask 
“why.”  As  part  of  the  constitutional  standard  enunciated  in 
the  New  York  Times  case,  however,  “actual  malice”  has 
nothing  to  do  with  hostility  or  ill  will,  and  the  question 
“why”  is  totally  irrelevant. 

Under  the  constitutional  restrictions  imposed  by  New 
York  Times  and  its  progeny,  a  plaintiff  who  is  a  nublic  official 
or  public  figure  can  recover  from  a  publisher  for  a  defama¬ 
tory  statement  upon  convincingly  clear  proof  of  the  following 
elements: 

(1)  the  statement  was  published  by  the  defendant, 

(2)  the  statement  defamed  the  plaintiff, 

(3)  the  defamation  was  untrue, 

(4)  and  the  defendant  knew  the  defamatory  statement  was 
untrue,  or  published  it  in  reckless  disregard  of  its  truth  or 
falsity. 

The  gravamen  of  such  a  lawsuit  thus  concerns  that  which 
was  in  fact  published.  What  was  not  published  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case.  And  liability  ultimately  depends  upon  the 
publisher’s  state  of  knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  what  he 
published,  not  at  all  upon  his  motivation  in  publishing  it — not 
at  all,  in  other  words,  upon  actual  malice  as  those  words  are 
ordinarily  understood. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  judges  and  lawyers  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  phrase  “actual  malice”  in  the  New  York 
Times  opinion.  In  Greenhelt  Coop.  Pub.  Assn.  v.  Bresler, 
another  defamation  suit  brought  by  a  public  figure  against  a 
publisher,  the  trial  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff 
could  recover  if  the  defendant’s  publication  had  been  made 
with  malice,  and  that  malice  means  “spite,  hostility,  or  de¬ 
liberate  intention  to  harm.”  In  reversing  the  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  we  said  that  this  jury  instruction  constituted  “error 
of  constitutional  magnitude.” 

In  the  present  case,  of  course,  neither  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  nor  this  Court  has  overtly  committed  the  egregious 
error  manifested  in  Bresler.  Both  courts  have  carefully  enun¬ 
ciated  the  correct  New  York  Times  test.  But  each  has  then 
followed  a  false  trail,  explainable  only  by  an  unstated  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  meaning  of  New  York  Times  “actual 
malice,”  to  arrive  at  the  issue  of  “editorial  process”  priv¬ 
ilege.  This  misapprehension  is  reflected  by  numerous  phrases 
in  the  prevailing  Court  of  Appeals  opinions:  “a  journalist’s 
exercise  of  editorial  control  and  judgment,”  “how  ajournalist 
formulated  his  judgments,”  “the  editorial  selection  process 
of  the  press,”  “the  heart  of  the  editorial  process,”  “reasons 
for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  material.”  Similar 
misapprehension  is  reflected  in  this  Court’s  opinion  by  such 
phrases  as  “improper  motive,”  “intent  or  purpose  with 
which  the  publication  is  made,”  “ill  will,”  and  by  lengthy 
footnote  discussion  about  the  spite  or  hostility  required  to 
constitute  malice  at  common  law. 

Once  our  correct  bearings  are  taken,  however,  and  it  is 
firmly  recognized  that  a  publisher’s  motivation  in  a  case  such 
as  this  is  irrelevant,  there  is  clearly  no  occasion  for  inquiry 
into  the  editorial  process  as  conceptualized  in  this  case. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Justice  Marshall  dissents 


(Continued  from  pufte  58) 

By  Justice  Marshali.,  dissenting. 

Because  I  believe  that  some  constraints  on  pretrial  discov¬ 
ery  are  essential  to  ensure  the  “uninhibited  |and|  robust” 
debate  on  public  issues  which  Sidlivan  contemplated.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  dissent. 

At  issue  in  this  case  are  competing  interests  of  familiar 
dimension.  States  undeniably  have  an  interest  in  affording 
individuals  some  measure  of  protection  from  unwarranted 
defamatory  attacks.  Libel  actions  serve  that  end,  not  only  by 
assuring  a  forum  in  which  reputations  can  be  publicly  vindi¬ 
cated  and  dignitary  injuries  compensated,  but  also  by  creat¬ 
ing  incentives  for  the  press  to  exercise  considered  judgment 
before  publishing  material  that  compromises  personal  integ¬ 
rity. 

Against  these  objectives  must  be  balanced  society's  inter¬ 
est  in  promoting  unfettered  debate  on  matters  of  public  im¬ 
portance.  As  this  Court  recognized  in  Sullivan,  error  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  such  debate,  and,  if  forced  to  guarantee  the  truth 
of  all  assertions,  potential  critics  might  suppress  statements 
believed  to  be  accurate  “because  of  doubt  whether  [truthful¬ 
ness]  can  be  proved  in  court  or  fear  of  the  expense  of  having 
to  do  so."  Such  self-censorship  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  tenets  on  which  the  First  Amendment  and  our  democrat¬ 
ic  institutions  are  founded.  Under  a  representative  system 
of  government,  an  informed  electorate  is  a  precondition  of 
responsive  decisionmaking.  To  secure  public  exposure  to  the 
widest  possible  range  of  information  and  insights,  some  mar¬ 
gin  of  error  must  be  tolerated.  Thus,  absent  knowing  falsity 
or  reckless  disregard  for  the  truth,  the  press  is  shielded  from 
liability  for  defamatory  statements  regarding  public  figures. 

Yet  this  standard  of  liability  cannot  of  itself  accomplish  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  conceived.  Insulating  the  press  from 
ultimate  liability  is  unlikely  to  avert  self-censorship  so  long 
as  any  plaintiff  with  a  deep  pocket  and  a  facially  sufficient 
complaint  is  afforded  unconstrained  discovery  of  the  editorial 
process.  If  the  substantive  balance  of  interests  struck  in 
Sullivan  is  to  remain  viable,  it  must  be  reassessed  in  light  of 
the  procedural  realities  under  which  libel  actions  are  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  potential  for  abuse  of  liberal  discovery  procedures  is 
of  particular  concern  in  the  defamation  context.  As  members 
of  the  bench  and  bar  have  increasingly  noted,  rules  designed 
to  facilitate  expeditious  resolution  of  civil  disputes  have  too 
often  proved  tools  for  harassment  and  delay.'  The  possibility 
of  such  abuse  is  enhanced  in  libel  litigation,  for  many  self- 
perceived  victims  of  defamation  are  animated  by  something 
more  than  a  rational  calculus  of  their  chances  of  recovery.^ 
Given  the  circumstances  under  which  libel  actions  arise, 
plaintiffs’  pretrial  maneuvers  may  be  fashioned  more  with  an 
eye  to  deterrence  or  retaliation  than  to  unearthing  germane 
material. 

Not  only  is  the  risk  of  in  terrorem  discovery  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  defamation  context,  but  the  societal  con¬ 
sequences  attending  such  abuse  are  of  special  magnitude. 
Rather  than  submit  to  the  intrusiveness  and  expense  of  pro¬ 
tracted  discovery,  even  editors  confident  of  their  ability  to 
prevail  at  trial  or  on  a  motion  for  summary  judgment  may 
find  it  prudent  to  “  ‘steer  far  wid[e]  of  the  unlawful  zone’ 
thereby  keeping  protected  discussion  from  public  cogni¬ 
zance.”  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  escalating  attorney’s 
fees,  diversion  of  time  from  journalistic  endeavors,  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  potentially  sensitive  information,  editors  may  well 
make  publication  judgments  that  reflect  less  the  risk  of  liabil¬ 
ity  than  the  expense  of  vindication.'' 

Although  acknowledging  a  problem  of  discovery  abuse, 
the  Court  suggests  that  the  remedy  lies  elsewhere,  in  "major 
changes  in  the  present  rules  of  civil  procedure.”  And  some- 
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what  inconsistently,  the  Court  asserts  further  that  district 
judges  already  have  “in  fact  and  in  law  .  .  .  ample  powers 
.  .  .  to  prevent  abuse.”  I  cannot  agree.  Where  First 
Amendment  rights  are  critically  implicated,  it  is  incumbent 
on  this  Court  to  safeguard  their  effective  exercise. 

In  my  judgment,  the  same  constitutional  concerns  that 
impelled  us  in  Sullivan  to  confine  the  circumstances  under 
which  defamation  liability  could  attach  also  mandate  some 
constraints  on  roving  discovery.  I  would  hold  that  the  broad 
discovery  principles  enunciated  in  Hickman  and 
Schkigenhauf  are  inapposite  in  defamation  cases.  More  spe¬ 
cifically,  I  would  require  that  district  courts  superintend 
pretrial  disclosure  in  such  litigation  so  as  to  protect  the  press 
from  unnecessarily  protracted  or  tangenial  inquiry.  To  that 
end,  discovery  requests  should  be  measured  against  a  strict 
standard  of  relevance.  Further,  because  the  threat  of  disclo¬ 
sure  may  intrude  with  special  force  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
editorial  process,  1  believe  some  additional  protection  in  the 
form  of  an  evidentiary  privilege  is  warranted. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  extended  a  privilege  subsuming 
essentially  two  kinds  of  discovery  requests.  The  first  in¬ 
cluded  questions  concerning  the  state  of  mind  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  journalist,  princiapally  his  conclusions  and  bases  for 
conclusions  as  to  the  accuracy  of  information  compiled  dur¬ 
ing  investigation.  The  second  encompassed  communications 
between  journalists  about  matter  to  be  included  in  the  broad¬ 
cast.  The  Court  of  Appeals  concluded  that  a  privilege  from 
disclosure  was  essential. 

With  respect  to  state-of-mind  inquiry,  that  syllogism  can¬ 
not  withstand  analysis.  For  although  discovery  may  well  be 
intrusive,  it  is  unclear  how  journalists  faced  with  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  questions  can  be  “chilled  in  the  very  process  of 
thought.”  Regardless  of  whether  strictures  are  placed  on 
discovery,  reporters  and  editors  must  continue  to  think,  and 
to  form  opinions  and  conclusions  about  the  veracity  of  their 
sources  and  the  accuracy  of  their  information.  At  best,  it  can 
be  argued  only  that  failure  to  insulate  the  press  from  this 
form  of  disclosure  will  inhibit  not  the  editing  process  but  the 
final  product — that  the  specter  of  questions  concerning  opin¬ 
ion  and  belief  will  induce  journalists  to  refrain  from  publish¬ 
ing  material  thought  to  be  accurate.  So  long  as  Sullivan 
makes  state  of  mind  dispositive,  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  editorial  decisions  are  made  is  inevitable. 
And  it  is  simply  implausible  to  suppose  that  asking  a  reporter 
why  certain  material  was  or  was  not  included  in  a  given 
publication  will  be  more  likely  to  stifle  incisive  journalism 
than  compelling  disclosure  of  other  objective  evidence  re¬ 
garding  that  decision.® 

External  evidence  of  editorial  decisionmaking,  however, 
stands  on  a  different  footing.  For  here  the  concern  is  not 
simply  that  the  ultimate  product  may  be  inhibited,  but  that 
the  process  itself  will  be  chilled,  journalists  cannot  stop 
forming  tentative  hypotheses,  but  they  can  cease  articulating 
them  openly.  If  prepublication  dialogue  is  freely  discovera¬ 
ble,  editors  and  reporters  may  well  prove  reluctant  to  air 
their  reservations  or  to  explore  other  means  of  presenting 
information  and  comment.  The  threat  of  unchecked  discov¬ 
ery  may  well  stifle  the  collegial  discussion  essential  to  sound 
editorial  dynamics.  Society’s  interest  in  enhancing  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  coverage  of  public  events  is  ill  served  by  procedures 
tending  to  muffle  expression  of  uncertainty.  To  preserve  a 
climate  of  free  interchange  among  journalists,  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  their  conversation  must  be  guaranteed. 

It  is  not  enough,  I  believe,  to  accord  a  discovery  privilege 
that  would  yield  before  any  plaintiff  who  can  make  a  prima 
facie  showing  of  falsity.  Unless  a  journalist  knows  with  some 
certitude  that  his  misgivings  will  enjoy  protection,  they  may 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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remain  unexpressed.  If  full  disclosure  is  available  whenever 
a  plaintiff  can  establish  that  the  press  erred  in  some  particu¬ 
lar,  editorial  communication  would  not  be  demonstrably  less 
inhibited  than  under  the  Court’s  approach.  And  by  hypothe¬ 
sis,  it  is  precisely  those  instances  in  which  the  risk  of  error  is 
significant  that  frank  discussion  is  most  valuable. 

Accordingly,  I  would  foreclose  discovery  in  defamation 
cases  as  to  the  substance  of  editorial  conversation.®  Shield¬ 
ing  this  limited  category  of  evidence  from  disclosure  would 


be  unlikely  to  preclude  recovery  by  plaintiffs  with  valid 
defamation  claims.  For  there  are  a  variety  of  other  means  to 
establish  deliberate  or  reckless  disregard  for  the  truth,  such 
as  absence  of  verification,  inherent  implausibility,  obvious 
reasons  to  doubt  the  veracity  or  accuracy  of  information, 
and  concessions  or  inconsistent  statements  by  the  defen¬ 
dant.  To  the  extent  that  such  a  limited  privilege  might  deny 
recovery  in  some  marginal  cases,  it  is,  in  my  view,  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  price  to  pay  for  preserving  a  climate  conducive  to 
considered  editorial  judgment. 

$6  million  lawsuit 
against  New  Jersey 
reporter  is  dropped 

A  $6  million  libel  suit  against  a  report¬ 
er  for  The  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J. 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  28,  1978)  has  been  dropped 
following  an  out-of-court  settlement. 

The  suit  had  been  filed  last  fall  by 
evangelist  Clinton  White  who  alleged 
that  reporter  Henry  Goldman  libeled  him 
in  an  article  about  White’s  World  Radio 
Mission. 

The  settlement  involved  no  money 
payments  by  either  party.  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Frederick  Lacey  in  Newark, 
N.J.  dismissed  the  suit  with  prejudice  to 
White,  meaning  he  cannot  file  another 
suit. 

Goldman  said  the  suit  was  in  his  view 
“frivolous”  and  was  “filed  to  harass  me 
while  1  was  conducting  research  and 
preparing  an  investigative  news  article 
about  Clinton  White  and  his  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  based  broadcast  ministry.” 

Goldman  said  the  settlement  involved 
a  promise  by  him  not  to  sue  White  for 
broadcasting  defamatory  statements 
about  Goldman.  White  had  criticized 
Goldman  in  broadcasts  on  an  all¬ 
religious  radio  station  and  in  a  speech  in 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

“I’m  going  to  continue  to  keep  an  eye 
on  him  and  other  ministries  involved  in 
questionable  business  practices,’’ 
Goldman  said. 

In  a  related  development,  a  Federal 
Court  in  New  Hampshire  upheld  a  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  sub¬ 
poena  that  will  allow  investigators  to 
examine  the  bank  records  of  White  and 
the  ministries  he  operates. 

The  SEC  had  argued  for  the  subpoena 
on  the  basis  of  Goldman’s  article  and  the 
statements  of  two  investigators. 

Career  study  program 

Washington  Post  has  begun  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  employes  can  earn  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  management  from  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Institute  of  Technology.  The  Post 
said  about  20  press  operators  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  on-  and  off-campus  study 
program  that  will  take  7  years  to  com¬ 
plete. 
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Law  prof  sees  dangers 
in  Court’s  libel  ruling 


Allowing  public  figures  who  are  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  libel  suits  to  probe  into  the  “state 
of  mind”  of  journalists  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  First  Amendment,  says  a 
Michigan  State  University  specialist  on 
the  First  Amendment. 

John  Murray,  professor  in  the  MSU 
School  of  Journalism,  says  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  in  Herbert  v.  Lando  could 
place  the  First  Amendment  in  jeopardy, 
particularly  if  it  is  extended  in  future 
cases. 

Protecting  a  person’s  beliefs  “is  the 
most  sacred  element  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  Murray  states. 

The  ruling,  however,  was  “inevita¬ 
ble,”  says  Murray,  who  teaches  First 
Amendment  law  in  the  journalism 
school.  He  says  the  new  ruling  “flows 
logically”  out  of  the  New  York  Times 
rule.  In  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan 
(1964),  the  court  stated  that  in  order  to 
collect  for  libel  a  public  official  must 
prove  actual  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
journalist. 

“The  plaintiff  does  have  a  right  to  try 
to  prove  actual  malice,”  Murray  says. 
“In  order  to  do  that,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
behind  the  facts  of  a  story  to  the  validity 
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of  the  sources  and  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
reporter.” 

Without  overturning  the  earlier  ruling 
directly,  Murray  says,  the  new  ruling  al¬ 
lows  public  figures  as  much  latitude  as 
possible  to  prove  actual  malice. 

“The  rule  has  not  changed,  only  the 
degree  of  exploration  has  changed,”  he 
says. 

The  effects  of  the  case  remain  to  be 
seen,  Murray  says,  because  it  does  not 
give  plaintiffs  an  unlimited  right  to  ask 
questions.  Herbert’s  lawyers  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ask  questions,  but  he  must  still 
prove  the  rule  of  actual  malice. 

“He  hasn’t  won  his  lawsuit  yet,”  Mur¬ 
ray  says. 

Murray  adds  that  this  ruling  may  cause 
self-censorship  by  journalists  if  further 
cases  support  this  ruling. 

“This  could  be  a  threat  to  the  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter,”  Murray  says,  “be¬ 
cause  it  is  taking  a  step  into  the  news¬ 
room  parallel  to  allowing  search  war¬ 
rants  of  news  materials.” 

Of  course,  Murray  points  out,  the  best 
defense  against  libel  is  accuracy. 

“If  a  journalist’s  story  is  accurate,  a 
plaintiff  is  not  going  to  win  a  libel  suit.” 

Ex-Hartford  Courant 
publisher  dies,  81 

Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  81,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1976  as  president,  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant,  died  April  22  at  his  home  in  Bark- 
hamsted.  Conn. 

Reitemeyer  was  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courant  for  21  years,  starting 
as  reporter  in  1920. 

From  1953  to  1960,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  and  was  its 
president  in  1964,  He  also  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Reitemeyer  served  in  World  War  1  and 
11.  He  later  became  a  colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserve  and  retired  at  that  rank  in  1956. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Gertrude  Bullis. 
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A  Special  Message  to 

ANYONE  WHO  WANTS 
BETTER  JOURNALISM 

(And  That  Includes  Just  About  Everybody) 


Last  year,  Harvard  President  Derek  C.  The  Nieman  Curator  and  staff,  in  consul-  “Lippmann  House”  will  henceforth  pro- 
Bok  authorized  a  grant  of  $100,000  to  estab-  tation  with  several  distinguished  supporters  vide  space  for  all  Nieman  seminars;  study 

lish  “Walter  Lippmann  House”  to  become  of  the  program,  have  accepted  the  challenge  and  work  space  for  Nieman  Fellows;  storage 

the  headquarters  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  to  match  the  Harvard  grant.  They  have  also  facilities  for  Nieman  archives,  and  facilities 

for  Journalism,  established  40  years  ago  to  determined  that  additional  funds  will  be  for  servicing  Nieman  seminars,  receptions 

“elevate  the  standards  of  journalism.”  Har-  required  to  renovate  and  maintain  the  struc-  and  conferences. 

vard  stipulated  that  the  grant  be  matched  by  ture,  and  to  name  the  new  headquarters  in  You  are  respectfully  invited  to  contribute 
non-Harvard  funds.  honor  of  the  great  American  journalist,  to  this  effort,  a  center  for  one  of  journalism’s 

The  house  is  a  handsome,  historic  and  Walter  Lippmann.  Accordingly,  a  separate  most  prestigious  institutions,  in  the  name  of 

spacious  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  land-  and  restricted  Lippmann  Fund  of  $400,000  one  of  its  most  respected  figures  and  in  the 

mark,  built  in  1836  by  the  College  carpenter,  is  envisioned  to  cover  costs  of  operation  and  interest  of  a  better-informed  citizenry. 

Ebenezer  Francis.  upkeep  of  the  house  and  grounds. 


Sometimes,  looking  backward  in  the  late  light,  one  almost  sees  a  pattern  in  the  past.  I  did 
when  I  heard  that  Harvard  University  had  bought  the  old  Francis  House  in  Cambridge 
for  its  Nieman  Foundation  for  Journalism  and  was  raising  a  Walter  Lippmann  Memorial 
Fund  to  endow  it.  I  had  been  the  first  Curator  (as  Harvard  calls  it)  of  that  foundation  forty 
years  ago  and  Walter  Lippmann,  already  the  most  admired  American  journalist  of  his 
generation,  was  one  of  its  begetters,  advising  the  University  on  what  should  and  should  not  be 
done  with  the  Nieman  bequest. 

All  this  came  together  in  my  mind  as  I  thought  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  a  Walter 
Lippmann  memorial  housing  a  Nieman  Foundation,  which  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  journalistic  institutions  in  the  world.  In  those  early  days,  when  I  was  Curator,  we 
lived  in  no  such  glory.  We  had  the  occasional  use  of  a  lounge  in  the  Yard  and  we  ate  our 
weekly  dinner  in  the  back  room  of  Joseph’s  restaurant  in  what  was  then  called  the  Arts’  Club 
in  the  Back  Bay.  But  even  then  we  were  a  phenomenon  and  it  was  to  Walter  Lippmann,  as  I 
have  always  believed,  that  we  owed  our  distinction. 

We  were  a  journalists’  school  which  was  not  a  School  of  Journalism,  and  Harvard,  though 
we  could  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  it,  belonged  to  us.  We  could  use  its  libraries  and 
laboratories,  sit  in  its  classrooms,  make  friends  and  counselors  of  its  professors,  and  generally 
educate  and  reeducate  ourselves  at  its  expense,  and  all  because  President  Conant,  persuaded 
by  Walter  Lippmann,  had  so  conceived  of  the  relation  between  journalism  and  the  university 
in  the  contemporary  world. 

This  I  say  was  my  belief  at  the  time  though  I  never  discussed  it.  But  of  one  thing  there  was 
no  question.  It  was  Walter  Lippmann’s  example,  whatever  his  advice  may  have  been,  which 
supported  the  foundation  in  its  early,  innovative  years.  He  was  not  only  a  great  modem 
journalist,  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  instances  of  what  a  modern  journalist  would  have  to  be 
if  journalism  were  to  serve  the  new,  vast,  doubtful  modern  world. 

— Archibald  MacLeish 


The  Waller  Lippmaim  Memorial  Fund 
Nieman  Foumhition  for  Joumaliim 
Harvard  Univenity 
One  Francis  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 


I  enclose  a  gift  of  $ _ 

I  prefer  to  make  a  pledge  of  $ - 

(Pledges  may  be  extended  over  a  three-to-five-year  period.) 


CITY,  STATE - ZIP - 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Nieman  Foundation— Walter  Lippmann  Memorial  Fund.  Your  contribution  is  tax  deductible. 
Thank  you. 


Legally  speaking  By  Paul  J.  Levine 

A  look  at  Herbert  v.  Lando 


Occasionally,  the  press  reaction  to  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  case  itself.  So  it  is  with  Her¬ 
bert  V.  Lando,  the  “60  Minutes”  libel 
case  decided  last  week. 

Never  have  so  many  complained  so 

loudly  about  so  little.  _ 

Paul  J.  Levine  is  an  attorney  with  Mor¬ 
gan,  Lewis  &  Bockius  and  reports  on  legal 
affairs  for  WPLG-tv,  the  ABC  affiliate  in 
Miami. 


Responsible  journalists  are  quoted  as 
predicting  the  decline  and  fall  of  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  If  that  be  true,  it  could 
only  result  from  a  wholesale  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  the  case. 

Of  course,  the  press  reaction  may  have 
had  more  to  do  with  the  cumulative 
effect  ot  Burger  Court  decisions  than 
with  the  current  libel  case. 

In  the  past  ten  months,  the  Court  has 


permitted  police  searches  of  newsrooms, 
barred  reporters  from  county  jails,  and 
refused  to  review  the  New  Jersey  deci¬ 
sion  jailing  reporter  Myron  Farber. 
Perhaps,  though,  the  press  should  save 
some  of  its  righteous  indignation  for 
other  cases  now  pending  before  the  High 
Court. 

There  are  several  First  Amendment 
cases,  which  are  potentially  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  Herbert.  They  involve  the  def¬ 
inition  of  “public  figure”  in  libel  suits, 
the  right  of  a  judge  to  bar  the  public  and 
press  from  suppression  of  evidence  hear¬ 
ings,  and  the  constitutionality  of  punish¬ 
ing  editors  for  publishing  the  names  of 
juveniles  accused  of  crimes. 

First,  though  a  look  at  the  Herbert 
case. 

The  Court  ruled  that  reporters  must 
answer  “state  of  mind”  questions  in 
pre-trial  discovery  proceedings.  The  de¬ 
cision  reversed  a  2-1  ruling  of  the  U.S. 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that 
these  questions  unconstitutionally  in¬ 
truded  on  the  “editorial  process.” 

CBS  producer  Barry  Lando  must  now 
reveal  his  conclusions  concerning  the 
veracity  of  persons  interviewed  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  he  chose  to  use  certain  mate¬ 
rial  and  exclude  other  from  the  broad¬ 
cast.  He  must  also  reveal  in-house  con¬ 
versations  with  newsman  Mike  Wallace 
concerning  editorial  decisions. 

At  worst,  the  decision  makes  pro¬ 
cedural  mischief  for  the  press  in  libel 
cases.  It  certainly  does  not  wreak  con¬ 
stitutional  havoc.  It  neither  alters  the 
fabric  of  substantive  First  Amendment 
protections  nor  lessens  the  burden  Col. 
Anthony  Herbert  must  bear  to  win  his 
case. 

Herbert  claims  his  reputation  was  sul¬ 
lied  by  the  broadcast  which  implied  that 
he  lied  about  his  Vietnam  experiences. 
As  a  public  figure,  he  must  prove  by 
“convincing  clarity”  that  the  broadcast 
was  prepared  with  “knowing  or  reckless 
falsehood.”  The  inquiry  is  a  subjective 
one.  Did  Lando  believe  his  material  to  be 
true?  If  so,  there  is  no  liability.  That  is 
the  lesson  of  Times  v.  Sullivan,  the  1964 
decision  that  first  erected  constitutional 
barriers  to  libel  actions. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  then: 

— The  press  did  not  lose  any  rights  it 
previously  enjoyed.  Until  the  Second 
Court  of  Appeals  protected  Lando  from 
answering  “state  of  mind”  questions, 
they  would  be  routinely  asked  and 
answered  in  libel  cases. 

— Ordinarialy,  a  reporter  will  helpc/e- 
feat  the  plaintiff s  case  by  revealing  his 
state  of  mind.  By  swearing  to  his  belief  in 
the  article's  truth,  the  reporter  helps  his 
lawyer  lay  the  bricks  on  the  road  to 
summary  judgment  for  the  defense. 

— If  the  discovery  process  is  used  to 
harass  reporters  or  editors,  the  trial 
judge  can  still  issue  “protective  orders” 
to  shield  unnecessary  questioning. 

(Continued  on  pane  65) 
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system  eclender 


for  every  system! 


That's  Right  I  The  Universal  Interface  has  unique  periph¬ 
eral  emulator  modules  which  allow  any  input  device  to  be 
matched  with  any  output  device,  providing  the  industry 
with  custom  on-line  interfaces  at  a  low  cost  Xitron  offers 
the  widest  variety  of  standard  input/output  modules  for  all 
editorial  systems.  OCR's.  CRT's,  phototypesetters  and 
other  computer  systems  (Its  two  outputs  allow  two  type¬ 
setters  on-line  for  the  price  of  one' ) 

Regardless  of  your  on-line  interface  application.  Xitron 
can  provide  the  largest  selection  of  on-line  data  commu¬ 
nication  interfaces  available  today.  For  more  information 
write:  Xitron.  Inc..  814  Phoenix  Drive,  Ann  Arbor.  Michi¬ 
gan  48104  Better  yet.  call  Tom  Hamilton  at  Xitron.  Inc.  AN  PA 


(313)971-8530. 
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I  WANT  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSAL  INTERFACE 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS 

CITY/STATE/ZIP 


xiTRon  me 


81 4  Phoenix  Dr  .  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  48104 
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(Continued  from  page  64)  Hutchinsen  v.  Proxmire:  Amendment  by  making  it  a  crime  to  pub- 

_ Finally,  as  long  as  Times  v.  Sullivan  Whether  a  research  scientist  who  re-  lish  names  of  juveniles  involved  in  court 

is  the  law  of  the  land— and  the  alterna-  ceives  federal  grants  is  a  “public  figure”  proceedings? 

tive  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate—  f®*"  purposes  of  his  “Golden  Fleece  The  highest  court  of  West  Virginia 
some  inquiry  into  a  reporter’s  “state  of  Award”  libel  suit  against  Sen.  William  ruled  yes. 

mind”  is  relevant.  To  be  immune  from  Proxmire?  Those  cases  are  potentially  far  more 

liability  when  a  reporter  believes  in  the  Lower  courts  said  yes.  significant,  and  dangerous,  than  Herbert. 

article’s  veracity  is  preferable  to  “strict  Gannett  v.  DePasquale:  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  Court  could 

liability”  for  innocent  falsehoods  as  in  Whether  a  state  trial  judge  violated  limit  the  definition  of  “public  figure”  and 

pre-Times  days.  free  press  and  public  trial  guarantees  in  narrow  the  constitutional  defense  to  libel 

The  Court’s  message  seems  to  be  that  barring  press  and  public— from  a  pre-  actions.  Day-to-day  coverage  of  criminal 

the  press  asks  for  too  much  when  it  seeks  ‘rial  suppression  of  evidence  bearing  in  a  cases  could  be  affected  by  the  latter  two 

a  new  privilege  for  “editorial  thought.”  murder  case?  cases,  though  even  the  current  Court 

That  could  eviscerate  the  slim  chance  of  The  highest  court  of  New  York  said  would  be  hard  pressed  to  uphold  the 

public  figures  to  prove  “actual  malice.”  West  Virginia  law  that  authorizes  im- 

In  the  oral  argument.  Justice  Byron  State  e.\  rel.  Daily  Mail  v.  Smith:  prisonment  for  publication. 

White,  who  later  wrote  the  majority  Whether  a  statute  violates  the  First 
opinion,  asked  CBS  lawyer  Floyd  Ab¬ 
rams  this  teasing  question:  The  press 
didn’t  have  to  answer  these  questions 
before  1964,  did  it?  The  point  is  obvious. 

The  press  is  better  off  under  the  Times 
standards  and  would  be  loathe  to  ex¬ 
change  those  protections  in  exchange  for 
a  privilege  to  shield  the  “editorial  proc¬ 
ess”  from  questioning. 

There  is  a  temptation  in  this  corner  to 
issue  a  brief,  “1  told  you  so.”  Last  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  the  corner  of  E  &  P  predicted: 

“The  (Herbert)  decision  (of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Circuit)  was  hailed  by  the  press  as  a 
major  victory.  So  it  is.  But  it  may  be 
short-lived.  Going  out  on  a  constitutional 
limb,  this  writer  cannot  believe  that  the 
current  Supreme  Court  will  affirm  the 
decision.  Going  a  step  further,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar¬ 
shall  may  be  the  only  dissenters  on  the 
case. 

“It  is  likely  that  this  Court  will  decide 
that  no  ‘direct  infringements’  on  press 
freedom  are  involved  when  questions  are 
asked  about  decision-making  in  the 
editorial  process.  The  Court  has  been 
notoriously  lax  in  enforcing  ‘incidental’ 
burdens  on  the  press  such  as  those  en¬ 
countered  in  the  ‘access  to  news’  cases. 

The  majority  will  likely  stress  the  heavy 
burden  on  a  public-figure  libel  plaintiff 
who  must  prove  that  the  defendant  either 
knew  the  material  to  be  false  or  reck¬ 
lessly  disregarded  the  truth. 

“In  particular,  the  majority  will  likely 
express  the  fear  that  unless  the  plaintiff 
has  access  to  ‘state  of  mind’  discovery, 
the  press  will  be  immunized  in  public- 
figure  libel  cases.” 

My  apologies  to  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
for  aligning  him  with  majority.  But  the 
question  now  is  whether  Stewart,  Bren¬ 
nan  and  Marshall — all  defenders  of  First 
Amendment  rights — can  muster  two 
other  votes  on  the  remaining  cases  be¬ 
fore  the  Court. 

The  cases  include: 

Wolston  V.  Reader’s  Digest: 

Whether  a  Russian  translator  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  contempt  in  1958  is  a 
“public  figure”  for  purposes  of  a  book 
about  Soviet  espionage  published  in 
1974? 

Lower  courts  said  yes. 
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Harre- 

I  The  Xitron 

Ctompulype 

mini-clusU 

or  Titus  VDT  p,€Ez 
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I  The  Xitron  Mag.  80  provides 

t\  either  low-cost  bureau  capa- 

^  bility,  or  connect  to  a  Xitron 

*  #  Universal  Interface  for  a 

mini-cluster  system  (on- line 
your  photo  typesetter.)  It  will 
I#  I  11  support  one  or  two  VDT's  with 
W  parallel  input/output  ports.  The 

Mag.  80  also  has  a  serial  port  for 
telephone  communication  —  or  output  to  your 
host  system.  For  more  information  write 
Xitron,  Inc.,  814  Phoenix  Drive,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan  48104.  Or  call  Xitron,  Inc.  (313)  971-8530 


W WANT  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  XITRON  MAG  80: 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


814  Phoenix  Dr ,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  48104 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Carla’s  clips 


Al  Neuharth  Week  in  New  York 

It  has  been  suggested  that  ANPA  shorten  its  name  to 
American  Newspaper  Publishers — a  committee  headed  by 
Kay  Graham  of  Washington  Post  is  considering  the  change, 
really.  “But  why  bother,  everybody  knows  by  now  that 
ANPA  stands  for  Al  Neuharth’s  Publishers  Association,” 
one  member  told  me. 

The  Gannett  CEO  was  everywhere  this  week  in  the  Big 
Apple,  making  speeches  to  various  groups,  getting  a  front 
page  pic  with  Jimmy  in  the  Daily  News,  topped  off  by  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor  sponsored  by  the  B’nai  B’rith 
on  Wednesday  night  at  the  Hotel  Pierre. 

That  shindig  plus  Bowater’s  big  black  tie  blast  threw  a 
scare  into  the  syndicate  folks  at  United  Features  and  NEA 
who  threw  a  5  to  7:30  disco  party  at  Regine’s.  The  party  re¬ 
portedly  cost  UF-NEA  a  nifty  $25,000.  The  place  was 
packed,  folks. 

Jimmy  Carter  and  Walter  Cronkite  both  sensed  that  ap¬ 
pearance  is  very  important  when  you’re  dealing  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  In  pushing  his 
new  SALT  talk  treaty  to  the  nation’s  newspapers  at  the 
convention  luncheon  Wednesday,  the  President  sported  pub¬ 
licly  for  the  first  time  his  new  haircut — shifting  the  part  from 
the  right  side  to  the  left.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  White  House 
press  pool,  flown  in  and  brought  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Jody  Powell  kept  getting  bugged  by  what  the  shift  meant,  but 
the  press  secretary  promised,  according  to  the  pool  report, 
he’d  get  the  information  by  the  time  they  got  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  At  least  Jimmy  didn’t  have  to  apologize  to  the  over 
1 ,000  publishers  registered  about  his  “lusty”  language.  Even 
though  he  comes  across  in  it  as  aggressive,  humorous  and 
likeable  in  the  latest  TV  Guide  profile  on  him  by  David  Shaw, 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter.  Walter  was  embarrassed  by  his 
choice  of  words.  In  the  session  before  the  Carter  address, 
Walter  was  asked  about  the  problem  of  pieople  searching 
newspaper  files  and  rifling  through  the  minds  of  the  press,  a 
practice  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Walter 
said  he  realized  how  “chilling”  that  can  be,  but  that  means 
newspersons,  many  known  for  their  salty  talk,  have  to  be 
“just  terribly  cautious  and  careful  of  the  language  they  use. 
And  that’s  going  to  be  a  problem.”  He  said  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  invoke  a  little  profanity,  which  he  told  pub¬ 
lishers  if  they  read  the  April  21-27  issue  of  TV  Guide,  they’d 
find  he  uses  a  lot  of  profanity. 


CITED — Sister  Dorothy  Ann 
Kelly,  right,  chairman  of  the 
N.Y.  State  Commission  on  In¬ 
dependent  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  and  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Rochelle, 
presented  a  testimonial  by 
the  commission  to  Morton 
Frank,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Family  Weekly.  He 
was  cited  for  his  services  as 
first  chairman  of  the  state¬ 
wide  Council  of  Governing 
Boards  representing  more 
than  2,300  trustees  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  New  York  state. 
The  citation  was  presented 
during  a  dinner  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House  on 
Sunday,  April  22,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Family  Weekly 
for  newspaper  publishers. 
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And  Al  Neuharth  had  better  be  watching  what  he’s  saying  be¬ 
cause  David  Shaw  has  been  following  his  every  move  during  the 
week  for  a  piece  For  Esquire  Magazine.  For  that  long,  explo¬ 
sive  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  monopolies  and 
Gannett,  of  which  Neuharth  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  David  had  followed  Al  around  for  two  weeks.  How 
does  he  get  all  of  his  asides  about  Al  and  his  wife  Lori 
Wilson,  former  Florida  State  Senator?  “Oh,  people  just  tell 
me.”  We  heard  Al  may  have  big  things  going  for  him  in  the 
future.  A  book  agent  who  makes  her  home  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  hotel  was  overheard  telling  Al  at  the  King  Features’ 
party  that  she  has  read  everything  of  late  that  has  been 
printed  about  him.  “Al,  I  think  you  come  out  looking  just 
fabulous,”  she  exclaimed.  She  expressed  interest  in  doing  a 
book  and  movie  on  his  life.  A  beaming  Al  was  seen  leading 
her  away  to  a  quiet  corner  for  further  discussion.  Lori 
Wilson  was  really  taken  aback  the  last  day  of  the  con- 

TUNED-IN— Michael  Y 
Warder,  president  and  pub 
I  is  her.  New  York  News  World, 
left,  shows  Harold  Andersen, 
publisher,  Omaha  World- 
Herald  and  his  wife  Marian, 
the  paper's  new  tv  commer¬ 
cials.  The  News  World  party 
for  publishers  took  place  on 
Monday,  April  23,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

vention  when  Sally  Quinn  of  the  Washington  Post  surfaced 
at  the  Waldorf  for  the  last  panel.  The  first  blonde  asked 
the  second,  “Are  you  really  the  famous  Sally  Quinn?” 

Even  Barbara  Walters,  ABC  News,  moderating  The  Head¬ 
lines  panel  slipped  in  her  Quinn  comment.  Sally  asked  Mayor 
Jane  Byrne  of  Chicago,  in  office  for  only  10  days,  why  she 
wanted  to  be  mayor  and  if  she  really  thought  she  could  get 
anything  done.  Sally  went  on  about  how  frustrating  it  is 
because  the  mayor  of  Washington  never  does  anything.  Sally 
said  she  was  asking  this  question  more  as  a  city-dweller  than 
as  a  reporter.  She  hoped,  she  said,  that  this  wasn’t  a 
“softball”  question.  Her  hair  newly  frosted  with  blonde 
streaks,  Barbara,  sitting  side  by  side  with  Sally,  put  in: 
“Beware  of  Sally.  She  starts  with  a  softball  question  and  gets 
you.”  An  unexpected  surprise  for  Al  and  Lori  were  the 
Pikaki  leis  that  Gov.  George  Ariyoshi  and  his  wife  Jean  per¬ 
sonally  brought  for  the  famous  newspaper  couple  all  the  way 
from  Hawaii.  George  and  Jean  carefully  preserved  the  lovely 
flowers  so  that  Al  and  Lori  could  wear  them  at  the  annual 
dinner-dance  Tuesday  night,  this  year  featuring  Count  Basie 
and  his  Orchestra  and  Ella  Fitzgerald.  Ariyoshi  officially 
greeted  the  ANPA  assembly  after  the  Carter  lunch  was 
served,  welcoming  the  convention  to  Honolulu  in  1980. 
Everyone  on  the  dais  received  leis  also.  Phil  Gialanella, 
vicepresident  of  the  Gannett  Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin,  helped  organize  the  Hawaiian  assembly. 
Mrs.  Betty  Ho,  whose  husband  Chinn  Ho  is  a  wealthy  inter¬ 
national  financier  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gannett 
Pacific,  showed  up  at  the  convention  for  the  first  time  in  nine 
years  to  attend  the  meetings  and  go  on  a  shopping  spree. 
Chinn  stayed  back  in  Los  Angeles  to  attend  board  meetings 
of  Host  International.  She  was  seen  boogieing  with  Norm 
Chandler,  that  good-looking  son  of  Otis  Chandler  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  on  the  dance  floor  of  the  Waldorf  ballroom. 

{To  he  continued  next  week) 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


Peter  Palmersheim,  former  carrier 
promotion  manager  of  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune — named  to 
new  position  of  circulation  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

William  Ryberg,  assistant  city  editor 
of  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register — named 
city  editor.  Louise  Swartzwalder,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor — named  chief  assistant 
city  editor. 

♦  *  * 

New  corporate  officers  elected  at 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Des  Plaines, 
Illinois,  are: 

M  ARGARET  L.  HAMILTON,  formerly 
senior  vicepresident — appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

Frank  C.  Miles,  Palatine,  Ill. — elected 
senior  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

William  M.  Seymour,  Park  Ridge, 
III. — named  vicepresident. 


If  YOU  still  wotxler 
why  there’s  aUnited 
try  using  this  newsp^r  as 
ablanket  some  ni^ 
ona  park  bench. 


RUNNER-UP — Two  ad  ideas  for  United 
Way,  nation-wide  charity  organization, 
won  cash  prizes  in  the  AdConcepts  79 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives.  Both  were  submitted  by  Ron 
Anderson,  ienior  vicepresident  and 
creative  director  and  Tom  McElligott, 
senior  vice  president  and  copy  chief,  at 
Bozell  &  Jacobs  in  Minneapolis.  They 
won  in  the  contest  category  for  fresh, 
creative  ideas,  published  and  unpub¬ 
lished.  The  second  prize  in  the  com¬ 
petition,  $10,000,  went  to  an  ad  sug¬ 
gestion  showing  the  full  page  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  lavender  blanket  with 
a  headline  reading:  "If  you  still  wonder 
why  there's  a  United  Way,  try  using  this 
newspaper  as  a  blanket  some  night  on 
a  park  bench." 
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Donald  P.  Hicks,  Hartville,  O. — 
named  vicepresident  and  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

J.  Knox  Dye,  Tampa,  Fla. — appointed 
vicepresident  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Merle  L.  Becker,  Medfield,  Mass. — 
elected  vicepresident  and  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

♦  *  * 

David  L.  Dickie,  formerly  with  State 
College  (Pa.)  Centre  Times — named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News.  He  succeeds  Larry  Rausch — 
resigned. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Operations  department  appointments 


at  New  York  (N.Y.)  News  include: 

Joseph  D.  Palmer,  production  manager 
of  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News — named  produc¬ 
tion  director. 

Fred  Fuller,  manager  of  printing  and 
packaging  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer — named  to  same  position  at 
New  York  News. 

Tom  Gowran — named  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  paper  handling  opera¬ 
tions. 

♦  ♦  sfe 

Michael  Clark,  former  program  plan¬ 
ner  for  American  Film  Institute's  Ken¬ 
nedy  Center-based  film  theater — to  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  as  film  critic. 


formerly  METROPOLITAN  GREETINGS,  INC. 

ORCSTIAG  <nRD 
PRIRTinC  PlRflT 


215  FIRST  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE  (boston),  MASS. 


iiia>..iimY  16 


(And  Continuing  Thurs., 
May  17— If  Necessary) 


Starting  At  10  A.M.  Each  Day 


PRINTING  PRESSES 
Miehle  Model  S4/77  5  Color  Printing  Press 
with  All  Related  Equipment,  and  Color  Con¬ 
sole  (1972). 

(2)  Miehle  Model  54/77  Single  Color  Printing 
Presses  (1972).  Josch  77  "  In  Line  Bronzer 
with  Drives  ft  Controls. 


FOLDING  EQUIPT. 

(3)  Longford  CF100  Balch  Folders  w/Delivery 
Feeds.  Baum  39x52  Dial-O-Matlc  Mod.  433,  with 
32  Page  Section.  Dexter  20x26  Mod.  CU.  Right 
Angle,  Continuous  Feeder.  (2)  Dexter  14x20 
Folders  Mod.  CU1402  w/Right  Angles.  (2)  Baum 
17Vzx22’/z  Folders  Series  400  w/ Friction  Feed¬ 
ers.  (5)  Baum  14x20  Folders  Model  114  w/Fric- 
tion  Feeders.  (2)  Dexter  14x20  Folders  Models 
WF  &  WWF  w/Friclion  Feeds. 

PAPER  CUTTERS 

(2)  Lawson  69"  Autoset  Pacemaker  Power  Cut¬ 
ters  with  Air.  Lawson  59"  Pacemaker  II  Power 
Paper  Cutter,  Air  Table 

LEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Thomson  19x25  Auto.  Gold  Leaf  Press  w/Tripie 
Draw  Unit.  Kluge  14x22  Auto.  Gold  Leaf  Press 
w/Triple  Draw  Unit.  (3)  Kluge  12x18  Auto.  Gold 
Leal  Presses  (Asstd.  Leal  Units).  (3)  Miehle  V50 
Vertical  Presses  with  Drives  &  Controls.  Kluge 
12x18  Automatic  Die  Cutting  Press  with  Drives. 

(3)  Virkotype  Processing  Machines.  M.odel  B20. 
J15.  L15. 

PLATEMAKING/STRIPPING 

Robertson  31"  Process  Camera.  Mod.  580  w/ 
Rel.  Equipt.  (2)  Log  E  Film  Processing  Ma¬ 
chines  with  Drives.  (2)  Hell  Klischographs. 
Model  K181  w/ConIrol  Consoles.  (2)  Douthitt 
60x80  Elevating  Vacuum  Frames  with  Arcs.  (2) 
Craftsman  62x84  Line  Up  Tables.  Single  Vernier. 
(5)  Asstd.  Light  Tables;  Misc.  Platemaking 
Equipt.  &  Supplies. 


COLLATING  EQUIPT. 

(2)  Macey  26-Station  Collators.  Model  100  with 
Drives.  Controls.  (4)  FMC  Quad  Stayers.  Models 
TO  &  MEO-2  with  Drives.  (2)  Package  Poly 
Overwrap  Machines  w/Heat  Tunnels.  Battle 
Creek  Poly  Overwrap  Machine  with  Heat  Tunnel. 

CARD  PRODUCTION  EQUIPT. 

(3)  Sheridan  Side  Gatherers  36.  24  and  21  Sta¬ 
tion  Units.  (3)  Schjeldahl  Automatic  Wrappers. 
Model  A70  w/Drives.  (6)  Longford  Batch  & 
Feeder  Pockets.  Mod.  B-500-A.  C-700  (1977). 
Longford  Conveyor  Unit  with  (2)  Model  SPB-6 
Pockets.  (2)  Mastercraft  Box  Shaping  Machines, 
Model  MMLF.  (3)  3M  Carton  Sealers,  Model  572 
with  Motor  Drive.  K&D  High  Speed  Stayer, 
Model  C  with  Motor  Drive. 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

(3)  IS  Lift-O-Matic  Joggers  with  Motor  Drives. 
Southworth  Skid  Turner,  Mod.  STS  w/Motor 
Drive.  (3)  Asstd.  Size  Southworth  Hyd.  Scissors 
Lifts. 


(2)  FULLER  50-HP  ROTARY  AIR  COMPRES¬ 
SORS.  C-50-50H.  MACHINE  &  CARPENTER 
SHOPS:  MAINTENANCE  SUPPLIES.  PLANT 
EQUIPT:  SHELVING.  BOXES,  SCALES,  MISC. 
EQUIPT. 


HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

Clark  SOOOJi  Capacity  CSOB  Forklift  w/Side 
Shift.  Clark  4000<f  Capacity  C-20  Forklift  w/ 
Side  Shift.  (27)  Asstd.  Electric  Pallet  Lift  Trucks 
to  6000J7  Capacity. 

QFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

ITT  In-House  Phone  System,  approx.  100  Units 
&  Equipt.  (200)  Asstd.  Filing  Cabinets,  6,5,4,3,2 
Drawer,  Legal  &  Letter.  (25)  Office  Machines: 
55  Exec.  &  Standard  Desks.  (2)  Oak  Roll  Top 
Desks  In  Basement  (Very  Old).  Copy  Machine. 
Safes.  Storage  Cabinets,  Forms  Stacker,  Chairs. 
Credenzas,  Postage  Equip!.,  Scales,  Suppl.  etc. 


PLANT  PHONE: 
(617)  547-1301 
OPEN  DAILY 
FOR  INSPECTION 


For  Illustrated  Brochure,  conlaci 

David  Weisz  co.  Auctioneers 

LOS  ANGELES:  930  S.  Robertson  Blvd.,  90035  (213)  655-4300 

NO.  PALM  BEACH,  FU.:  721  U.S.  Hwy.  One,  33408  (305)  848-2533 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  135  Post  St..  94108  (415)  392-5050 
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M.A.N.  to  introduce  own 
product  line  in  U.S. 


Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg-Nuemberg 
A.G.  (M.A.N.)  of  Augsburg,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  acquired  Wood  Industries  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  9. 

M.A.N.  is  a  multi-billion-dollar  or¬ 
ganization  with  products  for  the  printing 
industry,  electronics,  turbo  units  for 
transportation  and  engineering  and 
equipment  for  iron  and  steel  mills. 

In  an  Editor  &  Publisher  interview. 
Dr.  Ing.  Peter  Bruett,  managing  director 
M.A.N.  Printing  Press  division,  discus¬ 
ses  his  company’s  objectives  in  the  U.S. 
press  market. 

Q.With  the  entry  of  M.A.N.  into  the 
U.S.  newspaper  market  as  a  supplier  of 
printing  presses  through  the  purchase  of 
Wood  Industries,  would  you  comment  on 
why  M.A.N.  wants  to  be  in  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,  and  specifically  the  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket? 

A.  From  our  market  research  we 
know  that  the  North  American  market 
represents  about  half  of  the  world  market 
in  the  newspaper  printing  presses  and 
about  45%  in  the  field  of  commercial  web 
presses.  Like  other  European  printing 
press  manufacturers,  M.A.N.  so  far  has 


Dr.  Ing.  Peter  Bruett,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  M.A.N.  Printing  Press  division. 


not  been  able  to  carve  out  a  noteworthy 
share  of  the  web  press  market  in  North 
America,  because  in  our  opinion  it  is  im¬ 
possible  in  the  long  run  to  adequately 
serve  this  market  from  Europe.  Having 
been  established  for  quite  some  time  as  a 
successful  supplier  in  Europe  and  most 
other  world  markets,  we  now  want  to 
tackle  the  largest  and  certainly  the  most 
difficult  market.  We  consider  a  profes¬ 
sional  fast  service  to  be  essential  for  con¬ 
tinuous,  successful  operation  in  the  U.S. 
market.  This  service  we  are  unable  to 
provide  from  West  Germany.  With  the 
acquisition  of  Wood  Industries,  whom 
we  want  to  retain  their  U.S.  identity,  we 
have  created  a  sound  and  indispensable 
precondition  for  our  entry  into  the  U.S. 
market. 

We  consider  the  U.S.  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  to  be  particularly  interesting  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  in  the  years  to  come  because 
after  the  tremendous  surge  in  invest¬ 
ments  made  in  photo-composing  equip¬ 
ment,  there  will  now  be  an  increase  in 
investments  for  replacement  of  printing 
equipment. 

We  have  found  that  there  is  a  large  and 
ever  increasing  market  potential  for 
newspaper  presses  in  the  small  and 
medium-circulation  range  as  well  as  for 
large  circulations.  In  addition,  there 
seem  to  be  distinct  bottle-necks  in  the 
production  capacity  of  the  suppliers  of 
such  equipment. 


M.A.N.'s  single  width  double  circumference  (212)  newspaper  press  model  Uniman. 


Q.  Why  does  M.A.N.  want  a  U.S.  manufacturing  base,  and 
what  markets  will  be  supplied  from  the  U.S.  base? 

A.  In  Germany,  labor  costs,  including  fringe  benefits, 
have  caught  up  with  U.S.  costs  which  were  previously  the 
highest,  and  in  some  cases  they  even  have  exceeded  them.  If 
one  includes  the  Deutschmark-Dollar  exchange  rate  and 
considers  the  additional  transport  and  shipping  cost  and 
duty,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  with  the  importation  of 
equipment  into  the  USA  from  West  Germany,  it  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  U.S.  manufacturers. 

Besides,  a  U.S.  manufacturing  base  is  for  us  the  precondi¬ 
tion  for  a  good  service  base;  only  in  this  way  will  it  be 
possible  to  train  the  necessary  skilled  labor  with  good 
knowledge  of  the  products  sold.  Starting  from  Middlesex, 
New  Jersey,  we  want  to  cover  with  the  existing  Wood-Hoe 
products — which  we  intend  to  develop  further — all  the  other 
markets  in  North  America  where  U.S.  newspaper  printing 
technology  is  in  demand.  For  instance,  Latin  America  is  an 
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additional  trading  area  which  traditionally  has  good  business 
relations  with  USA. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  sell,  service,  and  ship  U.S.  made  press 
products  to  other  parts  of  the  world? 

A.  Yes,  we  do. 

Q.  What  products  from  your  present  press  line  do  you  plan 
to  sell  in  the  U.S.  market? 

A.  To  start  with,  we  rely  on  the  marketable  products  from 
Wood  Industries,  mainly,  for  instance,  on  the  Lithomatic 
and  Lithoflex  product  lines.  With  their  latest  installations. 
Wood  proved  the  quality  of  their  products.  Of  course,  the 
development  is  carried  on  continuously,  for  which  our  large 
R«&D  potential  for  printing  presses  in  Germany  is  available. 
Moreover,  we  intend  to  gradually  introduce  our  UNIMAN 
product  line,  a  low-cost  single-width  newspaper  press  for 
short  and  medium  runs,  into  the  market. 

In  our  opinion,  this  press  is  particularly  suited  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Photo  credits 


John  Daughtry  is  the  newly  appointed  manager  of  the  News 
Photography  Services  Department  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  News .  Daughtry  and  a  staff  of  5  will  be  responsible 
for  technical  assistance  to  both  newsrooms  and  for  maintain¬ 
ing  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  two  separate  staffs  of 
news  photographers  and  operation  of  Knight  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Commercial  Photography.  Daughtry  has  been  on  the 
Observer's  staff  for  7  years. 


Comegys  Jennings 


Fred  Comegys,  who  has  been  with  The  News-Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  20  years,  has  been  named  top 
1978  photographer  by  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Photographers 
Association.  Both  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  news  photog¬ 
raphers  are  members  of  the  association  participating  in  an 
on-going  monthly  competition  for  best  published  pictures. 
Comegys  finished  well  ahead  of  the  field  in  accumulated 
points.  Comegys  has  also  won  first  place  for  black  and  white 
photography  in  the  annual  Best  of  Gannett  competition. 

James  M.  Jennings  III,  staff  photograher  for  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  has  won  the  title  of  Still  Photographer  of  the 
Year  in  the  Virginia  News  Photographers  Association.  Jen¬ 
nings,  a  native  of  Pasadena,  California,  and  a  journalism 
graduate  of  Norfolk  State  College,  is  also  a  first  place  winner 
in  the  Pictures  of  the  Year  in  sports  feature  category. 


Indications  are  for  rapid  development  of  the  photo/graphics 
picture  at  Seattle  dailies  as  both  the  Times  and  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  have  new  assistant  managing  editors  for 
graphics.  Garry  Settle,  formerly  with  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
staff  photographer,  joined  the  Seattle  Times  earlier  this  year 
as  assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of  graphics.  And 
Charles  R.  Freestone,  who  has  been  director  of  photography 
for  Sentinel  Newspapers,  Denver,  has  just  moved  to  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer  as  assistant  managing  editor  (graphics). 
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The  perfect  editor,  they  told  us,  would  have  the  patience 
of  a  saint,  the  disposition  of  an  angel,  the  tractability 
of  a  dog,  and  the  voice  of  a  morning  dove. 

Out  of  these  (and  other  more  concrete)  suggestions, 
we  developed  the  Teleram  2277,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  advanced  text  editing  /  communicating 
display  terminals  on  the  market.  A  reporter’s  dream. 
The  2277  provides  virtually  unlimited  data  storage 
(up  to  84,000  characters  on  each  easily-removable 
floppy  diskette).  It  features  a  full  range  of  editing  capa¬ 
bilities,  including  overwriting;  inserting  or  deleting  char¬ 
acters,  words  or  entire  areas  of  text;  word  integrity  and 
string  search  for  replacing  a  character,  word,  or  phrase 
within  the  text. 

You  can  write,  scroll  through,  edit,  retain  and/or  trans¬ 
mit  up  to  84,000  characters  (about  14,000  words). 
Most  important,  the  2277  is  a  two-way  communicating 
system  that  can  transmit  or  receive,  at  high  speed, 
over  regular  phone  lines,  specially-dedicated  lines,  or 
direct  cable  to  the  sending  or  receiving  device. 

The  2277  is  a  stand-alone  terminal  that  operates  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  main  computer  system,  thereby  giving  you 
a  safe  method  of  copy  creation  and  retention. 

The  perfect  editor?  Six  tough  reporters  said  it  was. 
And  we  believe  them. 

For  more  information,  send  for 
our  brochure. 

Teleram  Communications 
Corporation 
2  Corporate  Park  Drive 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
(914)694-9270 
Telex  646658 

TElERfllD 

The  easiest-going  editor  you’ll  ever  work  with. 
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M.AM  enters  U.S. 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

“door-opener”  because  it  is  of  American  design.  However, 
we  also  see  some  prospects  for  our  highly  sophisticated 
COLORMAN  press  line,  a  successful  high-speed  double¬ 
width  heavy-duty  newspaper  press  in  Europe,  for  instance, 
for  high-quality  four-color  printing. 

In  particular,  I  am  thinking  of  the  good  experience  we 
have  had  for  many  years  with  the  satellite-type  printing  units 
which — for  special  publishing  conditions — get  increasing  at¬ 
tention  also  in  the  USA.  I  am  personally  convinced  that,  as 
in  Europe,  the  improving  quality  of  color  tv  wili,  in  the 
medium  term,  create  a  demand  for  four-color  newspaper  ads 
with  which  we  can  successfully  cope  with  our  machines. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  keep  the  name  ‘‘Wood  Industries” 
and/or  ‘‘Wood-Hoe”  for  the  U.S.  market? 

A.  Our  new  American  subsidiary  will  be  named 
“M.A.N.-Wood  Industries”  and  in  the  newspaper  sector  the 
“Wood-Hoe  Division”  will  be  the  partner  of  our  customers. 

Q.  Does  M.A.N.  plan  to  build  new  press  production 
facilities  in  the  U.S.,  or  expand  existing  piants  of  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries? 

A.  For  M.A.N.-Wood  Industries  our  plans  are  aiming  at 
an  expansion.  The  degree  of  this  expansion  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  capacities  in  the  United  States  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  supply  the  American  market 
with  good  newspaper  and  commercial  web  presses.  You  will, 
I  hope,  believe  me  that  we  are  convinced  of  our  success. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  in  the  U.S.  newspaper  market  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  offset  trend  for  major  metropolitan  newspapers? 

A.  For  the  European  market  I  would  fully  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  As  the  structure  of  the  American 
newspaper  publishing  houses  and  printing  companies  covers 
a  considerably  larger  range  in  terms  of  circulation  figures, 
competitive  situation  and  habits  of  readers,  there  is  and 
perhaps  will  be  a  comparatively  higher  percentage  of  wrap¬ 
around  plate  letter-press  installations  and  also  DiLitho  in¬ 
stallations  than  in  Europe.  To  me,  these  are  only  temporary 
solutions;  in  the  end.  offset  will  be  established,  especially  by 
the  major  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Q.  Has  M.A.N.  designed  a  pure  DiLitho  press? 

A.  We  have  researched  this  approach  but  our  conclusion 
is  not  to  make  this  type  of  press. 

Q.  Dr.  Bruett  how  do  you  view  the  progress  and/or  future 
of  Ink  Jet  printing  presses  for  the  production  of  the  daily 
newspaper? 

A.  Ink  jet  presses  are  “far  off.” 

Q.  Has  M.A.N.  done  any  work  in  the  dry  offset  area? 

A.  We  have  not  done  any  work  in  this  area.  Let  me  say, 
however,  the  key  to  a  new  press  design  is  in  the  ink-water 
system  design. 

Q.  Where  is  M.A.N.’s  research  and  development  work 
done? 

A.  We  have  our  R&D  facility  in  Augsburgh,  West  Ger¬ 
many  at  our  plant  site. 

Q.  Will  your  division  introduce  to  the  U.S.  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  within  the  next  12-18  months  a  double-width  lightweight 
letterpress  press  designed  for  shallow  relief  plates  as  proposed 
by  the  ANPA/Research  Institute? 

A.  No,  we  do  not  plan  to  introduce  such  a  press  design 
within  the  next  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  but  we  are 
thoroughly  examining  this  suggestion  by  ANPA/RI.  We  feel 
it  is  a  step  towards  the  right  goal  direction,  but  one  must 
remember  the  simple  design  is  very  often  from  a  technical 
position  a  difficult  one. 

Q.  If  so,  would  you  comment  on  the  cost  savings  of  this  new 
press  design  compared  to  present  day  double-width  offset 
units? 

A.  When  considering  this  question,  one  often  forgets  that 
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a  printing  press  not  only  consists  of  printing  units,  but  also 
includes  reel  stands,  folders,  framework  and  substructures. 
Drastic  reductions  in  cost  are  only  possible  if  all  these  press 
components  are  made  lighter  and  less  sophisticated,  but  this 
can  lead  to  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  operational  reliabil¬ 
ity,  newspaper  publishers  demand  from  their  equipment.  In 
this  context,  you  know  as  well  as  I  the  commonplace  but 
nevertheless  correct  statement:  Nothing  is  as  old  as  yester¬ 
day’s  news, 

Q.  Will  M.A.N.  build  presses  for  the  U.S.  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  in  West  Germany  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe? 

A.  This  will  always  be  a  question  of  cost  comparison.  It  is 
not  only  from  that  point  of  view  that  we  want  the  U.S.  and 
Germany  to  return  to  realistic  exchange  rates. 

Q.  What  structure  and  posture  will  the  new  management 
team  have  at  Wood  Industries  or  the  new  M.A.N.  organiza¬ 
tion? 

A.  1  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  want  to  keep 
M.A.N.  Wood  Industries  as  an  American  company  with 
American  management.  We  want  to  keep  and  build  a  team 
which  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  U.S.  technology,  the 
U.S.  market  and,  of  course,  the  North  American  customers 
and  which  can  be  a  responsive  partner  for  them. 

Q.  Newsprint  waste  in  offset  operations  (papers  using  over 
50,000  tons  annually)  is  one  of  the  major  areas  being  studied 
by  U.S.  press  manufacturers.  What  contributions  in  the  way  of 
hardware/software  systems  or  other  approaches  does  M.A.N. 
have  presently,  or  expect  to  have  in  the  near  future  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  newsprint  waste  form  offset  printing? 

A.  In  this  connection,  I  can  see  two  basic  contributions, 
namely  the  introduction  of  less  complex  ink  trains  and  damp¬ 
ening  systems.  Here,  we  can  benefit  from  our  many  years  of 
ting  systems.  Here,  we  can  benefit  from  our  many  years  of 
experience  with  commercial  presses  which,  1  feel,  in  this 
respect  have  made  more  progress  in  their  development  than 
the  newspaper  presses. 

MAVO  is  our  press  presetting  system  now  in  use  in 
Europe  on  commercial  presses.  MAVO  will  be  shown  as  a 
mock-up  at  Las  Vegas. 

Q.  What  innovations  in  press  design  does  M.A.N.  con¬ 
template  for  the  U.S.  newspaper  market? 

A.  We  have  developed  a  new  press  type,  the 
COLORMAN-C  series,  which  could  also  be  an  interesting 
proposition  to  the  American  market.  The  underlying  idea  of 
this  design  was  the  obvious  desire  of  some  customers — 
expressed  to  us  already  at  an  earlier  stage — to  utilize  the  high 
investment  of  their  newspaper  presses  not  only  during  a  few 
hours  at  night.  They  also  wanted  to  print  during  the  day,  for 
instance  four-color  supplements  of  less  urgent  news  or  a 
weekly  newspaper  or  a  telephone  directory  during  other 
times  of  the  week.  The  realization  of  this  idea  has  now 
become  feasible  as  we  have  a  complete  command  of  high- 
quality  four-color  printing  on  double-width  presses.  Besides, 
the  requirements  regarding  the  versatility  of  web  leads  and 
the  associated  web  control  systems  are  high,  especially  as 
the  presses  have  to  be  equipped  with  one  or  two  dryers  for 
the  commercial  product.  After  a  period  of  long  preliminary 
investigations,  we  have  ventured  to  tackle  this  task  and  have 
meanwhile  supplied  the  first  press  of  this  kind  to  Australia. 
The  demand  from  various  other  markets  has  become  more 
lively,  and  we  want  to  discuss  this  concept  with  our  future 
American  customers,  too.  Under  adequate  publishing  condi¬ 
tions,  the  economical  advantages  are  evident  so  that  the 
higher  investment,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  single¬ 
purpose  newspaper  press,  will  pay  off  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  In  that  case,  too,  our  sophisticated  and  tried-and-tested 
satellite-type  press  technique  with  its  many  reversing  pos¬ 
sibilities  is  the  key  to  success.  Apart  from  the  engineering 
know-how,  the  precision  in  mechanical  manufacturing  and 
assembly  as  well  as  an  elaborate  quality  control  play  an 
important  role. 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  wins 
fifth  straight  Pulitzer 


Edwin  O.  Guthman,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  says  that,  “you 
don’t  go  out  and  try  to  win  Pulitzer 
Prizes,”  and  that  the  fact  his  newspaper 
now  has  won  five  successive  prizes  is 
more  a  reflection  of  efforts  to  achieve 
editorial  excellence  than  efforts  to  ac¬ 
tively  seek  the  award. 

Guthman  is  a  former  national  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner  himself  (1950,  for  national 
reporting  for  the  Seattle  Times)  and  cur¬ 
rently  is  the  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Inquirer. 

The  Inquirer  has  won  55  major  na¬ 
tional  Journalism  awards  in  the  last  five 
years,  including  its  five  straight  Pulit¬ 
zers.  Only  the  New  York  Times,  which 
won  eight  consecutive  Pulitzers  in  the 
1940’s,  has  a  longer  string. 

Guthman,  who  was  interviewed  prior 
to  the  April  16  awards  announcements, 
says  his  newspaper’s  success  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  philosophy  of  the  owner 
(Knight  Newspapers),  that  “putting  out 
a  good  paper  in  every  aspect  of  news 
coverage  will  lead  ultimately  to  financial 
success.” 

It  also  has  led,  at  least  in  Philadelphia, 
to  journalistic  success.  And  the  prizes 
won  by  the  Inquirer  have  been  diverse. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  award 
went  to  Richard  Ben  Cramer,  28,  for  in¬ 
ternational  reporting,  specifically  for  his 
dispatches  from  the  Middle  East  dealing 


with  the  personal  lives  of  individual  Jews 
and  Arabs  against  the  backdrop  of  tur¬ 
moil  in  their  countries. 

But  the  paper  also  has  won  for  national 
reporting,  a  series  by  investigative  re¬ 
porters  Donald  Barlett  and  James  Steele 
on  the  IRS  (1975);  editorial  cartoons  by 
Tony  Auth  (1976);  local  reporting,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  abuses  at  a  state  hospital 
by  Acel  Moore  and  Wendall  Rawls 
(1977);  and  general  public  service, 
coverage  of  police  abuse  cases  in 
Philadelphia,  written  primarily  by  John 
Neuman  and  William  Marimow  (1978). 

And  all  of  this  is  recent  history. 
Guthman  says  “the  renaissance”  at  the 
Inquirer  began  when  the  paper  was  sold 
to  Knight  in  1970  by  Walter  Annenberg, 
former  publisher  who  became  ambas¬ 
sador  to  England  under  former  President 
Nixon. 

And,  Guthman  said,  the  climb  towards 
national  prominence  began  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Inquirer  of  executive  editor 
Eugene  Roberts  Jr.,  a  former  New  York 
Times  national  editor  who  was  hired  in 
October,  1972. 

At  Knight-Ridders’  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  last  week,  Lee  Hills, 
chairman,  noted  that  the  Inquirer’s  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  stands  at  its  highest  point 
in  more  than  5  years;  in  daily  circulation, 
the  Inquirer  has  closed  the  gap  on  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  61,101  papers, 
down  from  152,000  only  4  years  ago. 


M.A.N.  in  U.S. 
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Q.  In  what  way  or  ways  will  M.A.N/s  marketing  approach 
differ  from  that  of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  press  suppliers,  and 
how  will  this  benefit  the  newspaper  industry? 

A.  As  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newspaper  printers  both  the  established  Ameri¬ 
can  technology  and  our  German  product  lines,  we  hope  that 
we  can  give  new  impulses  in  detailed  and  comprehensive 
discussions.  With  this  we  do  not  view  ourselves  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  who,  by  all  means,  want  to  impose  a  different, 
namely  European  technology,  but  we  want  to  convey  ex¬ 
perience  and  facts  and  thus  provide  additional  food  for 
thought.  In  this  context,  one  should  not  omit  to  say  that  the 
realization  of  large  projects  requires  a  partner  who  has  an 
adequate  financial  capacity  and  a  sufficient  design  and  de¬ 
velopment  potential.  M.A.N.  Wood  Industries  with  their 
parent  company  M.A.N.  possess  these  capacities. 

Q.  Will  M.A.N.  offer  precision,  high  quality  press  units 
with  long  (25  years  or  more)  lifetimes,  or  will  the  M.A.N.  units 
embrace  10  year  or  less  lifetime  design? 

A.  In  Czechoslovakia,  we  have  just  secured  an  order  for  a 
letterpress  machine  that  is  to  replace  an  M.A.N.  rotary  press 
on  which  a  high-circulation  newspaper  has  been  printed  daily 
for  fifty  years  until  a  few  months  ago.  I  am  sure  that  this  will 
not  repeat  itself  in  the  future.  The  lifetime  of  the  presses  will 
be  overtaken  by  technology.  1  consider  a  lifetime  design  of 
fifteen  years  to  be  reasonable — not  counting,  of  course,  parts 


Guthman  maintains  the  Inquirer  is  liv¬ 
ing  proof  that  large  newspaper  groups 
are  not  threatening  the  local  autonomy  or 
editorial  quality  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  said  despite  the  size  of  Knight 
media  holdings,  “The  Inquirer  maintains 
a  very  strong  responsibility  to  report  in 
great  detail  on  local,  state  and  national 
affairs.” 

And  he  dismissed  an  occasional  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Inquirer — that  it  packages 
major  stories  to  impress  journalism 
award  judges — by  saying  that  pamphlet¬ 
like  reprints  of  major  Inquirer  series  are 
published,  “in  order  to  reach  a  larger 
audience,  to  let  people  know  about  and 
see  the  stories  and,  hopefully,  to  get 
further  action  on  them.  The  booklets  are 
not  connected  to  the  prizes,”  he  said. 

The  Inquirer  was  nominated  for  or  en¬ 
tered  material  in  separate  Pulitzer 
categories  this  year  and,  according  to  in¬ 
siders  at  the  newspaper,  there  are  some 
disappointment  that  an  eight-part  series 
detailing  financial  abuses  within  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  did  not 
win  the  prize. 

The  series,  written  primarily  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ecenbarger,  Jane  Shoemaker  and 
Thomas  Ferrick  Jr.  after  a  nine-month 
investigation,  led  to  legislative  reforms, 
according  to  the  newspaper,  and  was 
viewed  by  senior  staff  at  The  Inquirer  to 
be  a  very  strong  candidate  for  the 
Pulitzer  this  year. 

The  legislative  series  won  the  George 
S.  Polk  Award  and  this  week  will  be 
awarded  the  Roy  Howard  Award  for 
public  service. 

that  are  subject  to  wear.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
rated  lifetime  design  can  generally  be  exceeded  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  provided  cost  effectiveness  and  technology  of  the 
installation  permit  this. 

Q.  Will  M.A.N.  design  newspaper  press  units  modified  to 
meet  present  U.S.  design? 

A.  The  aforementioned  UNIMAN  newspaper  press  range 
is  already  of  U.S.  design  so  that  a  modification  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  For  the  COLORMAN  series,  we  will  envisage  modifi¬ 
cations  based  on  the  experience  made  at  M.A.N.  Wood 
Industries  insofar,  as  this  will  be  necessitated  by  a  different 
handling  of  the  presses  and,  of  course,  inasmuch  as  regula¬ 
tions  require  this.  Since  we  can  offer  American  and  German 
product  lines,  we  will,  however,  not  change  the  design 
philosophy  for  the  M.A.N.  newspaper  and  commercial  web 
presses. 

Q.  Since  M.A.N.  is  entering  the  U.S.  newspaper  market 
about  12  months  after  the  entrance  by  a  Japanese  firm,  how 
does  M.A.N.  view  this  marketing  effort  by  another  foreign 
firm? 

A.  First  of  all,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
Japanese  firm  has  realized,  just  as  we  have,  the  excellent 
potential  of  the  American  market.  The  time  of  its  entry  into 
this  market,  too,  has  certainly  been  planned  under  similar 
viewpoints.  However,  the  way  we  want  to  secure  our  share 
of  this  market  is  obviously  quite  different.  We  are  convinced 
that  one  has  to  become  American  with  part  of  one’s  own 
company  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  long  run.  This  is 
only  possible  if  one  either  starts  a  company  from  scratch,  or 
if  one  follows  the  path  that  we  have  taken,  namely,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  domestic  company  already  established  in  the  market. 
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Shareholders 
approve  sale 
of  Hudson’s  Bay 

The  two  holding  companies  owned  by 
the  Thomson  newspaper  family  have  re¬ 
ceived  shareholder  approval  in  their 
offer  to  acquire  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co., 
(E«&P  April  14). 

Under  a  $37-a-share  offer,  Hudson’s 
Bay  shareholders  tendered  20,591,523 
shares,  or  89%  of  all  stock  outstanding, 
to  the  Thomson  companies.  Thomson 
will  take  only  75%  of  the  outstanding 
shares,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  as  originally 
offered.  The  price  tag  is  more  than  $640 
million  (Canadian). 

Upon  acquiring  Hudson’s  Bay,  Thom¬ 
son  will  have  a  60%  interest  in  Canadian 
department  store  sales. 

A  spokesperson  for  Hudson’s  Bay  dis¬ 
closed  advertising  linage  figures  for  1978, 
during  an  interview  with  E&P. 

Total  R.O.P.  advertising  linage  in 
Canadian  newspapers  in  1978  was 
16,560,000  lines,  exclusive  of  inserts. 
This  figure  and  the  following  figures  are 
for  the  period  beginning  February  I,  1978 
and  ending  January  31,  1979.  Following 
is  a  breakdown  by  region. 

Western  Region  (British  Columbia) — 
1,000,000  lines.  Toronto — 1,310,000 
lines,  Ottawa — 2,080,100  lines, 
Edmonton — 2,200,000,  Calgaery — 
2,200,000  lines,  Winnipeg — 4,871,000 
lines,  Montreal — 2,898,8%  lines. 


Cartoon  by  Charles  Ray,  Spring  Lake  (N.C.)  News 


Knight-Ridder  ends 
Newsplan  holdout 

The  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  were 
given  the  go  ahead  last  week  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Newsplan  (the  plan  to  increase 
national  advertising  by  offering  fre¬ 
quency  discounts). 

The  21  paper  group  had  originally 
abstained  from  endorsing  Newsplan  on 
the  advice  of  legal  counsellors  who 
feared  antitrust  violations.  A  Knight- 
Ridder  action  committee  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  Newsplan  is 
being  conducted.  Their  conclusion — the 
plan  is  legally  and  economically  sound. 

In  an  April  19  letter  from  Lee  Hills, 
chairman,  Knight-Ridder  to  Jack 
Kauffman,  president.  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  Inc.,  he  said:  "While  obvi¬ 
ously  each  Knight-Ridder  paper  will  de¬ 
cide  on  the  basis  of  sound  marketing  de¬ 
cisions  whether  and  to  what  extent  to 
participate,  we  are  urging  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  plan,  including  full  par¬ 
ticipation  in  selling  it  to  major  target  ac¬ 
counts." 

Knight-Ridder  was  the  last  of  the 
major  selling  groups  to  hold  out  on 
Newsplan. 
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Reporter  gives  up 
notes  but  probing 
mind  is  prevented 

A  Florida  judge  stopped  an  attorney 
from  probing  a  reporter’s  mind  just  one 
day  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  ruled  that  editorial 
thought  processes  could  be  questioned  in 
a  libel  suit. 

The  case  in  which  Tom  Dubocq  be¬ 
came  a  major  witness  after  turning  over 
his  notes  of  an  interview  to  the  court 
involved  a  marijuana  possession  charge 
against  Ignatzio  Giuliano.  The  defen¬ 
dant’s  lawyer,  Edward  M.  Kay,  tried  to 
question  Dubocq  on  his  thoughts  during 
an  interview  with  Giuliano,  contending 
that  the  newsman  was  acting  as  a  police 
agent.  Judge  Eugene  S.  Garrett  in  Bro¬ 
ward  County  Circuit  Court  barred  the 
questioning. 

Dubocq  was  a  reporter  for  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Hollywood  Son-Tattler  when 
he  talked  with  Giuliano  and  wrote  a  story 
saying  Giuliano  had  admitted  that  a 
quantity  of  marijuana  found  in  his  pos¬ 
session  by  police  was  his. 

Now  a  Miami  News  copy  editor, 
Dubocq  surrendered  his  interview  notes 


to  the  judge  on  the  advice  of  Sun-Tattler 
lawyers  Hugh  Glickstein  and  E.J. 
Generotti  who  said  the  issue  was  "not 
worth  going  to  jail  over.’’  Dubocq  faced 
a  contempt  of  court  citation  when  he 
pleaded  First  Amendment  protection  for 
his  notes.  He  agreed  to  allow  Judge  Gar¬ 
rett  to  examine  the  notes  to  determine  if 
they  had  any  relevance  in  the  trial.  The 
judge  ruled  that  the  notes  be  introduced 
as  evidence  and  Dubocq  was  called  as  a 
witness. 

Giving  up  the  notes  caused  Dubocq 
"personal  pain,’’  attorney  Glickstein 
told  the  court.  The  judge  replied,  "I 
think  everyone  here  thanks  the  Dubocqs 
of  the  country  who  take  the  stand  on 
what  he  thinks  is  right.  It  is  a  credit  to 
Mr.  Dubocq  for  him  to  acknowledge  this 
is  a  country  of  law  and  not  a  country  of 
men.’’ 

The  decision  to  give  up  the  notes, 
lawyer  Generotti  said,  was  "made  on  our 
understanding  of  the  law  and  not  out  of 
any  fear." 

With  the  jury  present,  attorney  Kay 
asked  Dubocq  what  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  asked  Giuliano  who  his  lawyer  was. 
The  judge  refused  to  allow  that  line  of 
inquiry  and  also  prevented  Kay  from 
probing  the  reporter’s  contacts  with 
police  concerning  the  marijuana  case. 
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Pa.  Governor  praises  3  Mile  coverage 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Television’s  Barbara  Walters  moder¬ 
ated  a  two-hour  rotating  panel  of  news¬ 
makers  and  newspeople  for  the  closing 
session  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  April  25  in  New  York 
City. 

The  guests  submitted  to  the  news  panel 
questioning  including  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Richard  Thornburgh, 
whose  first  weeks  in  office  encompassed 
the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  accident. 

Thornburgh,  in  responding  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  some  charges  that  the  press  over¬ 
played  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident, 
said,  “The  press  served  a  vital  function 
in  this  event.  Given  the  difficulties  that 
the  press  shared  with  us,  the  press  was 
helpful  in  presenting  a  factual  picture  to 
the  public.” 

Thornburgh  declared  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  commission  “owes  something 
to  Pennsylvania”  and  that  he  had  asked 
it  to  report  on  a  priority  basis  on  every 


reactor  in  Pennsylvania  and  for  assur¬ 
ances  the  accident  will  not  be  repeated. 
After  that,  Thornburgh  said,  he  will  make 
a  policy  decision. 

Copies  of  the  Governor’s  statement 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Nuclear  Regulation  were  in  the  ANPA 
press  room.  In  that  statement,  Thorn¬ 
burgh  said,  “There  were  indeed,  some 
erroneous,  some  alarming  and  some  ir¬ 
responsible  reports  carried  by  the  media. 

“There  were  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  moments  when  reporters  did  a 
better  job  of  putting  events  into  per¬ 
spective  than  did  the  officials  who  were 
shaping  those  events.  If  some  press 
accounts  were  an  occasional  threat  to 
those  who  might  panic,  most  were  a  con¬ 
tinuing  check  on  those  who  might  de¬ 
ceive.  Their  place  in  this  emergency  was 
indispensable. 

“In  dealing  with  other  institutions,  I 
came  to  appreciate  the  problems  news 


reporters  were  facing.  The  nuclear  trade 
jargon,  the  clamor  of  competing  experts, 
and  the  garble  gap  between  Harrisburg 
and  Washington  all  made  it  quite  easy  to 
understand  how  five  different  stories 
could  come  out  of  a  single  press  con¬ 
ference,  through  no  fault  of  the  reporters 
involved.  My  own  staff  people  spent  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  acting  as  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters  to  me  and  I  felt 
they  did  well  under  the  circumstances.” 

Thornburgh  declined  to  say  what  his 
radiation  badge  level  read  following  the 
accident  and  wind-down  at  Three  Mile 
Island. 

Harold  Denton,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation,  was 
scheduled  to  participate,  but  was  detained 
in  Washington. 

Newsmakers  in  the  arena  of  election 
victories  participating  in  the  panels  were 
Mayor  Jane  Byrne  of  Chicago  and  Mayor 
Richard  L.  Berkley  of  Kansas  City.  For 
the  economy,  submitting  to  questions 
were:  Irving  Bluestone,  vicepresident. 
United  Auto  Workers:  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive  Barber  B.  Conable  Jr.  of  New  York, 
Republican,  and  Irving  S.  Shapiro,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer,  E.l. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Writers  and  editors  on  the  panel  were: 
Casey  Bukro,  Chicago  Tribune;  Jack  W. 
Germond,  Washington  Star,  syndicated 
columnist;  Richard  J.  Levine,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Washington  Bureau;  Stuart  H. 
Loory,  managing  editor,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  John  Strohmeyer,  editor,  Beth¬ 
lehem  (Pa)  Globe-Times,  Sally  Quinn, 
Washington  Post,  and  John  White,  UPI 
business  news.  New  York,  Jack  Tarver, 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
publisher  of  Atlanta  Newapapers,  pre¬ 
sided. 


Charges  dropped 
against  Toronto  Sun 


OF  MIND 
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Charges  that  the  Toronto  Sun  and  two 
of  its  executives  breached  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  were  dismissed  (April  23)  by 
Provincial  Judge  Carl  Waisberg  for  lack 
of  evidence. 

The  dismissal  followed  a  preliminary 
hearing  which  continued  off  and  on  for 
10  months. 

The  Sun,  publisher  Donald  Creighton 
and  editor-in-chief  Peter  Worthington 
were  charged  after  printing  an  article  on 
March  7,  1978,  based  on  a  confidential 
1976  RCMP  document.  The  article  con¬ 
cerned  Soviet  espionage  operations  in 
Canada. 

Waisberg  said  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
is  “shop-worn,  ambiguous  and  vague,” 
and  recommended  that  the  1911  docu¬ 
ment  be  rewritten. 
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Cartoon  by  Eldon  Pletcher,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


Newspapers  disagree 
on  tv  ad  listing  ethics 


By  John  Consoli 

When  National  TV  l.og,  Inc.  was 
founded  in  1956,  it  had  trouble  coaxing 
most  newspapers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  service  it  provided. 

Most  felt  it  would  be  helping  their  new 
competitor,  television,  if  they  carried  tv 
program  promotional  ads  within  their  tv 
listings.  Some  papers  at  that  time 
wouldn't  carry  straight  tv  program  list¬ 
ings. 

Times  have  changed  somewhat  and 
TV  Log  ad  listings  now  appear  in  458 
U.S.  newspapers  with  a  total  circulation 
of  55  million. 

TV  Log's  annual  sales  now  approach 
$5  million  and  newspapers  that  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  service  earn  from  between 
$5.(K)()  and  $I(K).(KK)  per  year  in  addi¬ 
tional  net  revenue. 

Yet  while  TV  Log  president  Aubrey 
Ison  says  his  company  “really  turned  the 
corner”  five  or  six  years  ago.  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  still  sharply  divided 
over  the  ethics  of  running  boldface  pro¬ 
motional  program  ads  within  tv  listings. 
The  New  York  News  and  the  L<r\ 
Angeles  Times,  for  example,  carry  the 
ads  from  TV  Log,  while  the  New  York 
Times  doesn't.  The  Chkafio  Sun-Times 
runs  the  ads  in  its  tv  listings,  while  the 
Chieufio  Tribune  doesn't. 

TV  Log,  in  effect,  provides  a  rep  ser¬ 
vice  for  newspapers.  It  calls  on  tv  net¬ 
works.  program  sponsors,  producers, 
local  tv  stations,  cable  systems  and  tv 
program  underwriters  and  attempts  to 
get  them  to  run  two  to  four  line  boldface 
ads  or  listings  as  part  of  a  newspaper's 
regular  tv  listings. 

From  the  advertisers'  point  of  view, 
the  boldface  entries  aim  to  boost  the 
share  of  audience  for  a  particular  pro¬ 
gram  or  are  used  for  corporate  or  prod¬ 
uct  identification. 

The  listings  are  usually  set  off  from  the 
regular  program  listings  with  rules,  by 
use  of  the  abbreviation  “adv.”  or  by  a 
star  which  corresponds  to  a  footnote  at 
the  bottom  of  each  column  of  the  listing 
denoting  that  the  boldface  copy  is  an  ad. 

Advertisers  can  buy  just  one  market,  a 
combination,  or  all  of  the  458  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  TV  Log  network.  TV  Log 
touts  the  newspapers  reach  to  advertis¬ 
ers  by  pointing  out  that  all  458  newspa¬ 
pers  cover  87  broadcast  markets,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  70%  of  the  homes  in 
the  country  and  108.9  million  potential 
viewers. 

“We  just  sell  the  ads,  we  don't  provide 
newspapers  with  the  program  listings. “ 
Ison  said.  “Only  those  connected  with 
the  airing  of  a  particular  tv  program  can 
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advertise,”  he  said. 

Abbott  Tessman,  vicepresident, 
newspaper  relations  for  TV  Log,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  forgetting  newspapers  to  carry 
these  ad  listings.  “My  job  is  to  get  news¬ 
papers  to  accept  them,”  he  said.  “We  do 
the  space  selling,  provide  the  ad-insert 
order  and  the  camera  ready  ad.  All  the 
newspapers  have  to  do  is  run  the  ads.” 

“It's  like  money  coming  in  over  the 
transom,”  said  Ison. 

“These  little  ads  we  get  for  newspa¬ 
pers  come  from  slush  funds. “  Tessman 
said.  “They  are  extra  dollars  and  do  not 
hurt  a  newspaper's  chances  for  getting 
display  ads  in  its  tv  section.” 

Ison  said  some  newspapers  have  tried 
to  sell  this  type  of  advertising  them¬ 
selves,  but  few  have  been  successful  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “adversary  relationship” 
that  exists  many  times  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  tv. 

“We  act  as  an  intermediary,”  Ison 
said.  “We  are  a  sales  organization  that 
understands  broadcast.  We  can  deal  with 
the  networks  and  tv  stations  on  a  friendly 
basis  and  get  them  to  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers.  We  take  broadcast  money  and 
give  it  to  newspapers.” 

Those  newspapers  who  accept  the  ads 
from  TV  Log  are  convinced  that  it  is  a 
great  source  of  added  revenue.  Many  of 
those  newspapers  that  don't,  feel  that  to 
run  such  ads  within  a  tv  listing  would 
compromise  the  editorial  quality  of  the 
paper. 

“TV  Log  does  a  service  for  all  of  us,” 
said  Don  Gunn,  vicepresident  of  sales  for 


9:00  O  TUESDAY  NIGHT  MOVIE 
O  BIG  EVENT  MOVIE 


O  'THREE’S  COMPANY 

Jack  finds  himself  in  hot  water  whenbest 

friend  Larry's  beautiful  bride-to-be 

comershimontheeveoftheweddingand 

identifies  herself  as  a  formerly  homely 

schoolmate  who  still  has  a  mad  crush  on 

him.  (R) 


\  TIC  TAC  DOUGH 
I®®  OFF  YOUR  DUFF 


U-''OFF  YOUR  DUFF" 

A  spociol  on  physical 
fitnoss  and  axarcisa. 
Underwrittan  by  3M.  (adv.) 


This  program  gives  inspiration  for 
physical  fitness  by  highlighting  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  proper  exercise.  Featured  are 
visits  with  various  people  who  perform 
different  forms  of  exercise  to  stay  in 
shape,  from  running  to  belly  dancing.  (60 
mins.) 

8  MARIA  DEL  MAR 
TAXI 


the  Baltimore  News-American  which 
carries  the  TV  Log  ad  listings.  “They 
provide  something  around  the  country 
that  the  individual  newspapers  cannot 
do.  They  function  as  a  one  order-one  bill 
type  thing.  Networks  don't  have  to  get 
individual  bills  from  all  the  different 
newspapers.  It  makes  it  easy  for  tv  to 
buy  newspapers.” 

Gunn  said  the  service  provided  by  TV 
Log  is  similar  to  what  the  Newspaper  Ad 
Bureau  is  now  attempting  to  do  with  its 
“Newsplan.”  He  said  TV  Log  motivates 
national  advertisers  to  run  space  in 
newspapers. 

“I  wish  we  could  sell  more  things  like 
it,”  he  said.  “It's  easy  to  handle,  doesn’t 
take  up  much  space  and  is  a  natural  rev¬ 
enue  getter.” 

Dave  Targe,  vicepresident  of  market¬ 
ing  for  NewsJay  in  Long  Island,  New 
York,  disagreed. 

“Newsday  has  always  separated  ad 
matter  from  news  matter  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  reader  confusion,”  he  said.  “Tv 
listings  are  a  news  column  and  ads 
should  not  be  mixed  with  news  in  the 
same  column.” 

Targe  said  running  a  boldface  ad  in  a  tv 
listing  can  be  confusing  to  the  reader  and 
make  it  seem  the  newspaper  is  endorsing 
that  particular  program. 

(Continued  on  page  75) 

2  BABY  I'M  BACK/NEW 
ir  SHOW/Long  lost  hubby 
returns  after  7  years 

CS)  MERV  GRIFFIN 
at)  DINAH 

8:58  CV  NEWSBREAK 
9:00  (S)  M.A.S.H.  One  of  Radar’s  animals 
becomes  crucial  to  a  problem  plaguing 
Hot  Lips 

2  M^^A^S^H/New  Night/Hot 
■ir  Lips  pregnant?  Only 
Radar's  rabbit  knows. 

(13)  GLITTERING  PRIZES  A  Past  Life 
In  Adam  Morris’  first  taste  ol  professional 
success,  he  attempts  to  'tear  apart’  on 
television  one  of  the  mam  English 
supporters  of  fascism  in  the  thirties 
9:27  C4)  NBC  NEWS  UPDATE 
9:30  (2)  ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME  Jealous  of  Julie 
and  starving  for  attention,  Barbara 
decides  it’s  time  for  a  change  and  starts 
with  her  reputation 

2  ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME 
tr  Barbara  checks  into  a 
motel  with  a  boyl 

(fO  NBC  MONDAY  NIGHT  AT  THE 
MOVIES  COLUMBO-’Murder  Under 
Glass'  Starring  Peter  Falk  with  guest 
stars  Louis  Jourdan,  Shera  Danese 
Debonair  gourmet  food  critic  Paul 
Gerard  poisons  a  restaurateur  when  the 
man  threatens  to  expose  his  uns¬ 
crupulous  payoff  scheme  against  res¬ 
taurant  managers  (1  hr  30  mm  ) 

9:58  CD  CD  ABC  NEWSBRIEF 
10:00  (I)  LOU  GRANT  A  talented  artist  finds 
his  faith  m  Lou  tested  when  Lou  fights  to 
save  his  life’s  work  from  being 
destroyed 

2  SEASON  HIT!  NEW 
ir  NIGHT/LOU  GRANT 
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(Continued  from  paf;e  74) 

Chicago  Sun-Times  editor  Ralph  Ot- 
well.  whose  newspaper  has  carried  the 
TV  Log  ad  listings  for  several  years,  said 
the  question  of  ethics  has  never  come  up. 

“We  do  get  concerned  when  our  ad 
department  carries  some  types  of  ads,” 
he  said.  “For  example,  we  recently 
eliminated  all  abortion  clinic  ads  after  we 
carried  a  series  exposing  some  of  the 
abuses  that  take  place  at  these  clinics.” 

As  far  as  the  TV  Log  listings,  Otwell 
said,  “We've  never  had  a  reader  com¬ 
plaint.”  He  added,  “I  don't  see  much 
difference  between  those  ads  and  the 
display  ads  that  appear  on  the  listings 
page.” 

Otwell  conceded  that  the  boldface  ads 
could  be  interpreted  by  readers  as  being 
highlighted  shows,  but  said  the  Sun- 
Times  carries  a  separate  “highlights” 
listing  on  the  same  page. 

“We've  been  doing  it  for  so  long  and 
have  gotten  no  reader  complaints,”  Ot¬ 
well  said.  “I  don't  feel  strongly  opposed 
to  it.” 

Bob  McCormack,  vicepresident  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Washington  Post,  said 
he  considers  the  boldface  ads  to  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  reader.  “To  boldface  an  ad 
in  an  editorial  listing  looks  like  the  news¬ 
paper  singled  it  out  for  the  readers  to 
watch.  I  wouldn't  want  to  run  these  type 
of  ads.  but  even  if  I  did,  the  news  de¬ 
partment  would  never  permit  it.” 

Fred  Thompson,  vicepresident  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  New  York  Times  was 
just  as  adamantly  opposed  to  such  ads. 

“We  feel  tv  listings  are  part  of  editorial 
and  running  ads  in  them  would  change 
the  character  of  the  listing,”  he  said. 

“TV  Log  is  a  unique  form  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,”  said  N.Y.  News  mar¬ 
keting  director  Jonathan  Thompson. 
“Not  only  are  the  announcements  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  reader,  but  the  linage  is  the 
purest  form  of  ad  revenue — the  dollar 
drops  to  the  bottom  line.” 

The  News  is  the  latest  newspaper  to 
begin  carrying  TV  Log  ads. 

Joe  Flanagan,  senior  vicepresident  of 
marketing  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
said  one  reason  he  does  not  carry  the  ads 
is  clutter. 

“We  have  a  clean  looking  listing  and 
want  to  keep  it  that  way,”  he  said. 
“Boldface  ad  listings  would  clutter  the  tv 
listings.  We  feel  it  is  a  reader  service  and 
shouldn't  be  cluttered  with  ads.” 

Ison,  of  TV  Log,  disagreed  about  the 
clutter.  “We  don't  accept  more  than  two 
listings  in  a  half  hour  time  segment.  We 
try  to  keep  it  clean.” 

Tessman  added,  “In  the  ordinary 
newspaper,  we  would  take  up  no  more 
than  250  column  inches  per  year.”  He 
pointed  out  that  a  newspaper  running 
these  ads — after  TV  Log  expenses  and 
agency  commissions — would  still  net 
twice  as  much  as  from  any  other  ad  of 
comparable  size. 

Phil  Warner,  editor  of  the  Houston 
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When  a  neighbor’s  in  troubie.  .  . 


At  6:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  10,  a  killer  tornado  struck  the  town  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  totally  paralyzing  the  community.  At  11:00  a.m.,  Dallas 
Times  Herald  managing  editor.  Will  Jarrett,  contacted  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Allan  P.  Johnson,  III,  president  of  the  metro  group  of  Harte-Hank  Newspapers,  Inc. 

At  1 1:45  a.m.,  Wichita  Falls  reporters  were  dictating  their  stories  on  a  special 
phone  line  to  the  Associated  Press  Dallas  Bureau  located  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  building.  AP  transmitted  the  stories  on  a  high  speed  line  to  the  Times 
Herald  copy  desk. 

Press  time  was  squeezed  in  so  that  by  1:00  p.m.  the  presses  were  ready  to  roll 
with  a  combined  masthead  that  said,  Dallas  Times  Herald — Wichita  Falls  Times. 

40,000  copies  were  then  trucked  to  Wichita  Falls  where  their  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  took  over. 

Will  Jarrett  said  his  call  to  the  stricken  city  was  prompted  by  "the  people  there 
had  no  way  of  knowing  what  happened".  He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  power  was 
out,  not  only  at  the  only  newspaper  in  town,  but  in  most  other  areas  so  that  not  even 
television  coverage  was  available. 

In  a  letter  of  thanks,  Wichita  Falls  Times  &  Record  News  editor,  Charles  Worth 
Ward  said,  "Your  help  in  getting  the  news  out  to  grief  stricken,  hurt  and  ailing 
people  and  doing  it  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  local  newspaper  is  witness  to 
the  fact  that  your  long  tradition  of  service  to  people  first  and  foremost  is  well 
deserved.  This  is  why  the  Times  Herald  continues  to  be  considered  one  of  the  top 
newsoaoers  in  the  nation. 

"Dallas  and  Texas  are  better  off  because  you  are." 

Will  Jarrett,  the  editors,  reporters,  photographers,  production  and  circulation 
personnel  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  were  tired  but  proud  that  Wednesday.  They 
had  helped  a  neighbor. 


Chronicle,  is  sold  on  the  TV  Log  listings. 

“We  love  them,”  he  said.  “I  think 
those  against  carrying  them  are  being  ex¬ 
cessively  moralistic.  It  is  a  fantastic 
source  of  revenue  and  the  people  who 
object  to  it  are  foolish.” 

The  networks  are  apparently  sold  on 
this  type  of  advertising  in  newspapers. 
Recently,  NBC  network  bought  ads  of 
this  type  for  “Mrs.  Columbo,”  “Cliff- 
hangers,”  and  “Harris  &  Co.”  ABC 
bought  ads  for  the  Academy  Awards 
show  and  the  Tuesday  Night  Movie;  and 
CBS  bought  ads  for  a  “Charlie  Brown” 
special. 

Sponsor  orders  have  come  from 
Xerox,  General  Electric  and  Colgate. 
Corporate  identification  listings  from 
Olympic  Beer,  Liberty  Mutual  and  Bor¬ 
den.  Multiple  sponsors  for  the  “1979 
Cheerleading  Championship”  included 
Coca  Cola,  Buick,  Best  Foods  and 


Johnson  &  Johnson.  Underwriters  for 
PBS  shows  who  use  TV  Log  listings  in¬ 
clude  TRW,  Texaco,  Smithkiine  Corp., 
and  the  3M  Company. 

“Newspapers  have  always  wanted 
more  National  ad  business,”  said  Ison. 
“This  is  an  opportunity  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.” 

Richard  Carpenter,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  FYinting  Co., 
which  operates  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  in  an 
unusual  situation. 

“The  publisher  of  the  Examiner  won’t 
carry  the  TV  Log  ad  listings  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle  will,”  he  said. 
“Both  would  have  to  agree  to  carry  it 
before  we  could  do  so.” 

Carpenter  said  while  each  side  has 
legitimate  arguments,  he  personally  is  in 
favor  of  the  TV  Log  ad  listings. 
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Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
to  switch  to  am  edition 


The  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  will  be¬ 
come  a  morning  newspaper  beginning 
April  30,  publisher  Elven  Grubbs  said 
this  week. 

“This  is  a  bold  and  exciting  move  for 
the  newspaper,  but  after  a  year  of  study 
and  carefully  planned  research,  we  are 
convinced  that  morning  publication  is 
not  only  best  for  Polk  County  but  also 
what  Polk  County  readers  want,” 
Grubbs  said. 

The  move  to  morning  signals  the  first 
morning  publication  of  a  paper  in  Lake¬ 
land  since  1928,  when  the  old  Lakeland 
Star-Telegram  ceased  morning  publica¬ 
tion  and  became  part  of  the  Ledger. 

Ledger  managing  editor  Tim  J. 
McGuire,  who  has  coordinated  the  morn¬ 
ing  project,  said  morning  publication  will 
mean  a  better  Ledger. 

“The  simple  truth  is  that  in  today's 
newspapering  world  the  better  planned, 
better  coordinated  newspapers  are  the 
morning  newspapers,”  McGuire  said. 
“As  an  afternoon  paper  we  often  face  the 
same  budgets  as  the  morning  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  simply  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  as  fresh  a  product  as  we'd  like.” 

The  Ledger  will  deliver  the  paper  to 
Polk  County  homes  by  6  every  morning 
when  it  switches  to  the  morning  style. 

Both  McGuire  and  Grubbs  stressed 
that  the  Ledger's  new  $6.5  million  ex¬ 
pansion  will  allow  the  Ledger  to  have  the 
latest  deadlines  in  Central  Florida.  The 
paper's  $2.8  million  offset  press  is  much 
faster  than  the  Ledger's  old  press  and 
has  almost  doubled  the  production 
speed. 

“We  know  that  one  of  the  biggest 
gripes  about  the  morning  newspaper  that 
currently  come  into  Polk  County  is  that 
they  don't  deliver  last  night's  sports 
scores. ''  Grubbs  said.  “We  decided  we 
could  not  go  morning  until  we  were  sure 
we  could  deliver  complete  sports  and 
news  information  from  the  night  before. 
We  believe  with  our  new  facilities  we'll 
be  able  to  achieve  that  goal.” 

The  Ledger  has  been  seriously  discuss¬ 
ing  the  switch  to  morning  since  the  fall 
of  1977.  Those  discussions  became  ac¬ 
tion  in  1978  when  Grubbs  and  McGuire 
visited  newspapers  in  Tallahassee  and 
Gainesville  and  in  Fresno,  Modesto  and 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Those  five  newspa¬ 
pers  have  switched  from  afternoon  to 
morning  publications  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  Ledger  officials  carefully 
studied  their  markets  and  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

Except  for  Sacramento,  which 
switched  to  morning  because  of  strike 
problems,  the  Ledger  will  be  the  first 
newspaper  to  switch  to  morning  in  a 
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competitive  market. 

“The  amazing  competitive  nature  of 
this  market  makes  our  challenge  the 
most  exciting  any  newspaper  moving  to 
the  morning  cycle  has  faced,”  Grubbs 
said.  “Even  before  our  announcement, 
our  competition  has  been  incredibly  ac¬ 
tive.” 

Grubbs  said  he  was  referring  to  the 
positioning  of  newspaper  racks  in  Lake¬ 
land  by  the  Winter  Haven  News-Chief, 
the  active  sampling  and  solicitation  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Tampa  Times  and  the  new 
advertising  campaign  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune.  That  advertising  campaign 
caused  some  problems  for  the  Ledger 
because  it  used  a  form  of  the  promotional 
campaign  the  Ledger  had  been  planning 
for  several  months.  After  considerable 
discussion,  however,  the  Ledger  decided 
to  stick  with  its  slogan,  “We  put  more  in 
your  morning,”  and  let  the  reader  make 
his  own  decision. 

In  addition  to  expanding  its  facilities  to 
prepare  for  morning  publication,  the 
Ledger  has  also  added  12  new 
employees,  eight  of  them  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

According  to  McGuire,  the  five  news¬ 
papers  that  made  the  switch  before  the 
Ledger  had  two  different  approaches  to 
the  switch.  Some  of  the  papers  simply 
switched  to  morning  publication  without 
doing  much  to  improve  the  news  product 
of  the  paper,  while  others  substantially 
improved  the  news  product  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  their  morning  move. 

“We  have  chosen  the  improvement 
route,”  McGuire  said.  “We're  adding 
almost  four  pages  of  news  a  day,  we're 
adding  local  coverage  of  the  county 
areas,  we're  adding  international  and  na¬ 
tional  news,  we're  going  to  two  stock 
pages  a  day  and  adding  a  complete  busi¬ 
ness  page  six  days  a  week,  and  we're 
going  to  present  a  slightly  redesigned 
Ledger.” 

McGuire  said  Louis  Silverstein,  a 
newspaper  designer  who  is  director  of 
corporate  art  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  redesigned  the  Ledger  in  concert 
with  Ledger  staffers. 

Grubbs  said  The  New  York  Times 
Co.,  the  Ledger's  parent  company,  is  en¬ 
thusiastically  backing  the  Ledger's  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  morning.  The  company  is  con¬ 
vinced  the  switch  to  morning  will  allow 
the  Ledger  to  serve  all  the  newspaper 
needs  of  readers  and  advertisers  in  the 
Polk  County  market  he  said.  “We're 
pleased  the  company's  recent  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  plant  and  facilities  at  the 
Ledger  have  played  such  a  key  role  in 
this  important  decision,”  Grubbs  added. 


U.S.  ad  rep 
teams  with 
European  rep 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  has  entered 
into  a  joint  venture  with  foreign  newspa¬ 
per  representative  Publicitas  Regie  In¬ 
ternational. 

Under  the  one  year  agreement,  a  new 
company  has  been  set  up — Sawyer  Fer¬ 
guson  Walker  Co.,  Inc  ./Publicitas  Regie 
International,  Inc.  This  joint  venture 
company  will  attempt  to  get  American 
advertisers  to  run  space  in  newspapers 
that  are  part  of  Publicitas’  international 
network.  These  include  major  papers  in 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Spain  and 
Switzerland. 

Sawyer  and  Publicitas  will  share  the 
expenses  and  the  revenues  of  this  new 
venture  on  a  50-50%  ratio. 

Richard  Splittorf,  board  chairman  and 
president  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker, 
said  if  the  arrangement  works  out,  it  will 
be  continued  beyond  the  first  year.  He 
said  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  open  an  office 
in  Europe  and  sell  European  advertisers 
on  running  space  in  American  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“This  is  being  done  without  imposing 
on  our  own  sales  force,”  Roy  Blackfield, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Sawyer  told 
E&P.  “SFW/PRI  is  a  separate  com¬ 
pany.” 

Although  the  joint  venture  was  entered 
into  on  January  1,  Splittorf  said  it  was 
not  immediately. made  public  because  the 
operation  “did  not  get  rolling”  until 
about  six  weeks  ago. 

Blackfield  said  Publicitas  approached 
Sawyer  last  summer  and  indicated  they 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  American 
advertisers.  “They  only  had  one  office 
and  that  was  in  New  York,”  he  said. 
“They  wanted  the  opportunity  to  sell 
better  in  the  U.S.” 

Splittorf  said  the  new  joint  venture 
company  can  make  use  of  Sawyer’s  re¬ 
gional  rep  offices  across  the  country  by 
gaining  marketing  and  demographic  ad¬ 
vice  and  using  it  to  sell  advertisers  on  the 
papers  abroad. 

“We  don’t  know  if  we’ll  make  a  dime 
on  this,”  said  Splittorf.  “We  want  to 
learn  how  and  why  foreign  advertisers  do 
what  they  do.”  If  after  a  year,  either  side 
is  unhappy  with  the  results,  the  joint  ven¬ 
ture  agreement  will  not  be  renewed, 
Splittorf  said. 

Publicitas  Regie  has  an  international 
network  of  papers  and  also  a  domestic 
network.  The  domestic  network,  which 
consists  of  many  small,  local  European 
papers,  is  not  involved  in  the  joint  ven¬ 
ture. 

Publicitas  Regie  has  offices  in  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain  and  Swe¬ 
den. 
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public  in  1%7.  Operating  revenues  and 
earnings  per  share  also  set  records  for 
the  quarter  ending  April  1 . 

Comparative  results  showed  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  quarter  of  $18,445,377, 
compared  to$15, 155,674  in  1978.  Operat¬ 
ing  revenues  were  $168,710,515,  com¬ 
pared  with  $148,479,159  last  year.  Earn¬ 
ings  per  share  for  the  first  quarter  were 
690,  compared  to  570  in  1978. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth.  chairman  and 
president,  said  in  a  letter  to  sharehold¬ 
ers:  "Despite  some  fierce  winter  weather 
in  the  West  and  Midwest,  advertising 
linage  remained  strong.  Linage  was  up 
10%  for  the  quarter.  Circulation  gains 
continued,  too,  with  our  daily  circula¬ 
tion  increasing  about  one  percent  while 
Sunday  circulation  rose  by  more  than 
four  percent.” 

Neuharth  also  said  that  the  proposed 
merger  between  Gannett  and  Combined 
Communications  Corporation  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  shareholders  of  both  com¬ 
panies  in  February  and  now  awaits  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

*  * 

Record  first  quarter  earnings  were  re¬ 
ported  to  Time  Inc.  shareholders  by 
chairman  Andrew  Heiskell  and  president 
James  R.  Shepley  during  the  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  on  April  19. 

Net  income  for  the  three  months 
ended  March  31,  1979  was  $26,608,000, 
up  25%  from  $21,433,000  a  year  ago. 
Revenues  were  $536,090,000,  up  56% 


from  $343,455,000  a  year  ago.  Earnings 
per  share  were  950  in  the  first  quarter, 
compared  with  $1.00  per  share  in  1978  as 
a  consequence  of  an  approximately  30% 
increase  in  the  number  of  common  share 
equivalents  outstanding.  An  11%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quarterly  cash  dividend, 
from  37140  to  41140,  was  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

Heiskell  and  Shepley  reported  that 
about  45%  of  the  net  income  gain  and 
80%  of  the  revenue  increase  in  the  first 
quarter  was  attributable  to  Inland  Con¬ 
tainer  Corp.  and  American  Television 
and  Communications  Corp.,  acquired  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1978,  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  acquired  late  in  the  first 
quarter  last  year. 

On  a  pro  forma  basis,  in  comparison 
with  the  950  a  share  reported  this  year, 
the  combined  income  statements  of  Time 
Inc.  and  its  three  acquisitions  indicate 
that  consolidated  net  income  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1978  would  have  been  approx¬ 
imately  $22.1  million,  or  800  a  share,  on 
revenues  of  $470  million,  Shepley  said. 

The  Washington  Star,  which  continues 
to  lose  money,  is  being  revitalized 
through  a  number  of  steps,  Shepley  said. 
Local  community  editions  were  intro¬ 
duced  last  fall  and  five-year  contracts 
were  negotiated  with  each  of  the  paper’s 
labor  unions,  Shepley  said.  Circulation 
has  increased  by  9%,  mainly  from  new 
home  delivery  subscribers  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  is  up  over  a  year  ago, 
Shepley  added.  “We  believe  that  before 
long  this  demonstrated  circulation 
momentum  will  carry  over  to  advertis¬ 
ers,”  Shepley  said. 

"We  were  under  no  illusions  when  we 
bought  the  Star,”  he  said.  He  called  the 
paper  a  "highly  attractive  publishing  op¬ 


portunity”. 

Three  new  directors  were  elected  to 
the  Time  board.  Joe  C.  Denman,  Jr., 
group  vicepresident  of  Time  Inc.  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  its  subsidiary 
Temple-Eastex  Inc.;  Henry  Anatole 
Grunwald,  corporate  editor  of  Time  Inc., 
who  on  June  1  of  this  year  will  become 
editor-in-chief  of  all  Time  Inc.  publica¬ 
tions;  and  Ralph  Graves,  corporate 
editor  of  Time  Inc.,  who  will  become 
editorial  director  of  all  Time  Inc.  publica¬ 
tions,  June  I . 

Commenting  on  this  year’s  expected 
earnings,  Shepley  said  management  be¬ 
lieves  that  “on  a  per-share  basis  1979 
will  be  the  second  best  year  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.  In  1978  Time  Inc.  posted 
record  earnings  of  $5.31  per  fully  diluted 
share,  with  22.4  million  average  shares 
outstanding. 

Stockholder’s  advocate  Evelyn  Davis 
asked  for  amounts  spent  in  1978  on 
outside  counsel  legal  fees  and  the 
amount  alloted  for  charitable  contribu-, 
tions.  In  reply,  a  company  spokesman 
said  $1,400,000  was  spent  on  outside 
counsel  legal  fees  and  $1 ,900,000  was  the 
total  of  charitable  contributions  in  1978. 

Time  Inc.  announced  plans  to  sell  $150 
million  of  debentures  to  pay  bank  loans 
and  to  help  finance  its  estimated  $170  to 
$200  million  capital  expenditure  program 
for  1979.  The  30  year  maturing  issue  will 
have  a  sinking  fund  designed  to  give  it  an 
average  life  of  2014  years. 


How  to  improve  your  game  Nas  m  a  Mri« 


SPACE  SPONSOR — A  proposal  for 
space  sponsorship  in  newspapers,  under 
which  several  advertisers  would  join  to 
share  the  cost  of  presenting  informative 
articles  on  subjects  of  widespread  inter¬ 
est,  won  the  $5,000  third  prize  in  the 
AdConcepts  79  competition.  Itta  Flem¬ 
ing,  who  is  an  art  director  at  Ron  Tansky 
Advertising  Co.,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif., 
developed  and  submitted  the  idea  for 
which  Ken  Cheng,  a  student  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Arts  in  Valencia^ 
did  the  illustration.  The  entry  won  in  the 
category  for  innovative  ideas  either  pub- 
lished  or  unpublished.  It  showed  the 
treatment  for  a  newspaper  series  on  ten¬ 
nis  lessons  sponsored  by  four  advertis¬ 
ers. 
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t  ORDER  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  NOW. 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
I  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

I  Name  _  _ _  _  _ 

-  Address 


$20.00  a  year. 
U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada;  all  other 
countries,  $40 
a  year. 


□  My  remittance  | 
is  enclosed.  I 
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NEWS  READERS:  Editing  in  a  Prime  Time  World 


Cronkite  wants  more  “why”  in  papers 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Assuming  the  role  of  a  newspaper 
reader,  television’s  celebrated  newsman 
Walter  Cronkite  told  a  wall-to-wall  audi¬ 
ence  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  members  that  he  wants  to 
see  more  “why"  in  the  newspapers. 

“I  get  the  who,  what,  when,  where — 
but  the  why  is  often  the  missing  di¬ 
mension,”  Cronkite  said  during  the 
Wednesday  morning  session  of  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  convention. 

Cronkite  expressed  his  “pet  peeve" 
with  newspapers  that  are  over-designed, 
that  “make  so  much  use  of  white  space 
to  make  the  paper  easier  to  read  that  I 
can’t  find  a  damn  thing." 

He  got  some  chuckles  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  on  that. 

The  Cronkite  list  of  would-like-to-sees 
also  included  more  problem-solving 
news  (“the  stories  of  people,  institu¬ 
tions,  businesses  who  are  finding  the 
answer  to  the  conundrums  of  today”). 

And  he  asked  for  more  innovation  in 
textual  material — “some  experiments, 
some  radical  departures;  perhaps  a 
front-page  of  short  items  with  references 
to  longer  articles  inside  ...” 

Admitting  that  network  news  is  “re¬ 
duced.  primarily,  to  a  headline  service", 
Cronkite  told  his  audience  of  publisher 
fans,  “If  the  people  are  to  be  adequately 
informed  to  exercise  their  franchise  in 
this  democracy,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
flesh  out  the  news — give  them  greater 
details  on  the  stories  we  do  cover,  and 
cover  the  stories  we  do  not.” 

Cronkite,  in  preparation  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  before  ANPA,  conducted  a 
“rather  unscientific  sampling”  from 
young  acquaintances  and  found  what 
they  are  most  interested  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  older 
readers  find  interesting  and  important — 
international  and  national  news. 

This  may  be  because  national  news 
from  Washington  impacts  directly  on  the 
individual  more  than  ever  before,  Cron¬ 
kite  suggested,  adding  “part  of  the  re¬ 
ason  may  well  be  that  local  and  state 
news  is  not  as  interestingly  researched, 
reported  and  written. 

“Here.”  he  told  the  publishers,  “is  an 
area  that  is  directly  under  your  thumb 
.  .  .  Here  is  a  territory  the  television 
networks  cannot  invade,  and  where  local 
stations  for  the  most  part  tread  with  only 
the  lightest  touch.  Here  is  the  golden  op¬ 
portunity." 

While  also  giving  readers  more  analyt¬ 
ical  and  background  material  in  national 
and  international  news  than  television 
can,  local,  state  and  regional  news  is  the 
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“apple”  for  newspapers  alone  to  de¬ 
velop,  Cronkite  declared. 

“But  to  do  that  is  going  to  require  a  lot 
better  reporting  and  writing,  and  more 
thoughtful  presentation  than  I  see  in  a  lot 
of  papers  around  the  country.” 

Next  Cronkite  threw  in  a  zinger:  “In 
getting  that  job  done  you  may  also  have 
to  fall  back  on  improving  the  education 
of  the  young.  If  your  experience  matches 
mine,  you  are  having  trouble  finding  re¬ 
cruits  who  not  only  have  some  training  in 
how  to  write  for  a  newspaper  but  also 
have  learned  something  about  history 
and  economics  and  the  basic  sciences 
and  grammar  and  spelling.  Even  though 
we  are  getting  more  college  graduates 
into  journalism,  they  seem  to  be  not  as 
well  educated  as  some  of  the  old  timers 
who  read  and  thought  more. 

“On  the  educational  front,  the  trouble 
for  at  least  some  newspapers  is  that  they 
are  being  prepared  for  people  who  can’t 
read  by  people  who  can’t  write.” 

Cronkite  asked  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  keep  on  concentrating  on  the 
news  and  looking  for  ways  to  attract  the 
young  people  in  this  “hypped-up  world” 
where  one  youth  told  him  as  he  re¬ 
searched  the  convention  speech:  “Sure  I 
read  the  papers,  whatever  I  can  see 
through  the  front  of  those  display 
cases.” 

A  panel  of  three  editors  joined  in  the  Q 
&  A  following  Cronkite’s  address — 
Judith  W.  Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald;  Michael 
G.  Gartner,  editor  and  president,  Des 
Moine.s  Register  and  Tribune;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Woestendiek,  Arizona  Star,  Tuc¬ 
son. 

Gartner  opened  with  a  comment  that 
doing  the  things  Cronkite  suggested 
“would  cost  money"  and  asked  Cronkite 
what  would  be  the  profit  margin  a  news¬ 
paper  should  make. 

Cronkite  replied,  “I  think  it  would  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  you  wanted  to  keep  the 
paper  or  sell  the  paper.  I  wonder  about 
your  premise.  The  things  I  mentioned 
would  cost  more  money?”  Cronkite 
added  that  if  a  salary  scale  is  low  that 
would  be  another  “kettle  of  fish.” 

Woestendiek  cited  the  lack  of  credibil¬ 
ity  and  distrust  of  the  media  among  read¬ 
ers  and  asked  Cronkite  how  that  could  be 
changed. 

Cronkite  commented  that  young 
people  he  had  talked  to  hit  on  one  of 
the  things  he  has  been  worrying  about — 
the  anonymous  source  overuse.  “With¬ 
out  pinning  down  where  the  news  comes 
from  we  are  pinning  on  ourselves  the 
responsibility.  They  aren’t  going  to  say 
‘Old  Anonymous  Source’  was  wrong 


again;  they  are  going  to  say  the  Star  or 
the  News  was  wrong  again.  Accuracy  is 
the  real  key  to  the  credibility  problem.” 

Judith  Brown  asked  Cronkite  how  he 
would  balance  his  suggestion  that  news¬ 
papers  “flesh  out"  the  news  with  more 
details  and  use  brief  stories  on  page  one. 
She  noted  that  running  full  transcripts  of 
such  things  as  local  trials  would  be  prob¬ 
lems.  Cronkite  admitted  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  doesn’t  need  to  go  into  as  much  de¬ 
tail  as  transcripts  but  continued  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  an  index  with  two  or  three 
paragraphs  leads  readers  back  through 
the  paper. 

Gartner  asked  Cronkite  what  changes 
he  would  make  if  he  were  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Hinting  that  an 
answer  might  keep  him  out  of  the  bars 
and  saloons  where  he  associates  with 
people  from  the  Times,  Cronkite  claimed 
Abe  Rosenthal  “won’t  be  too  shocked" 
if  he  said  that  the  Times  is  “over¬ 
written” — with  redundancy  in  many  ar¬ 
ticles;  and  he  (Cronkite)  would  be  more 
careful  with  the  matter  of  informed 
sources — “otherwise  1  like  it.” 

Cronkite  told  the  publishers  that  one 
of  their  the  newspapers’  biggest  sales 
features  is  familiarity.  “The  familiarity 
quotient  is  the  reason  for  the  anchor  per¬ 
son  concept  (in  television).  We  are  the 
makeup  of  the  newspaper.  I  am  going  to 
look  like  what  they  are  familiar  with.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  the  newspaper 
which  sometimes  gets  in  trouble  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  makeup." 

Brown  asked  about  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  between  media  and  Cronkite  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  demise  of 
newspaper  competition  in  cities  with 
concentration  of  ownership. 

Gartner  asked  what  publishers  can  do 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  Supreme 
Court  mind  search  decision.  Cronkite 
answered  that  it  looks  “terrible  on  the 
surface”.  He  has  been  paying  attention 
to  language  in  CBS  editorial  conferences 
each  day  ("not  for  libel,  but  as  an  ob¬ 
server”)  and  added  after  an  inventive 
dialogue  by  way  of  illustration,  “It 
seems  clear  that  we  have  to  watch  our 
language.” 

Maybe,  he  hinted,  no  more  traditional 
office  remarks  such  as  “Now  you  know 
that  son  of  a  bitch  is  lying"  which  later 
might  have  to  be  repeated  in  court. 

Sunday  food  section 

The  Washington  Post  started  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  Sunday  food  section  on  April 
22.  William  Rice  and  Marian  Burros,  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Post’s  regular  Thursday  food 
section,  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the  new 
Sunday  edition. 
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Marbut  and  McGee  join  AP  board; 
42  newspapers  elected  members 


Robert  G.  Marbut,  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Press  and  president  of  Harte-Hankes  and 
John  McGee,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail  were  elected  April  23  as  new  As¬ 
sociated  Press  directors  on  a  2 1 -member 
board.  Marbut  and  McGee  were  elected 
to  three-year  terms. 

Re-elected  as  AP  directors  are  Jack 
Tarver,  Constitution',  William  S. 

Morris  III,  Aiipnsta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald',  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  Charles  Rowe, 
Fredericks hurf>  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star 
(for  papers  under  50,(K)0  circulation.) 

The  results  of  the  balloting  in  the 
morning  by  the  AP  membership  was  an¬ 
nounced  about  10  p.m.  that  night  at  the 
Waldorf. 

Tarver  received  11,878  votes;  Morris 
garnered  10,643  votes;  Taylor  9,877 
votes;  Marbut,  8,550  votes;  McGee, 
6,687  votes  and  Rowe,  in  his  category, 
received  11,356  votes.  John  D.  Em¬ 
merich  Jr.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth,  in 
the  under  50,000  category,  received 
1 ,576  votes. 

Also  running  for  election,  but  failing  to 
receive  enough  votes,  were  Robert  C. 
Achorn,  vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  5,101  votes;  Howard  H.  Hays, 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  Enterprise,  5,016  votes; 
Reg  Murphy,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  4,827  votes, 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch, 
2,180  votes,  and  Malcolm  A.  Borg, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord  Corp.,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  955. 

A  total  of  42  newspapers  were  elected 
to  the  Associated  Press  membership  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  Monday  morning 
(April  23).  Those  newspapers  that 
applied  and  were  accepted  include  the 
following: 

The  Enterprise  (Ala.)  Ledfter,  the 
Chandler  (Ariz.)  Arizonan,  the  Benton- 
ville  (Ark.)  Benton  County  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  the  Fremont  (Calif.)  Argus,  the 
Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review,  the 
Livermore  (Calif.)  Tri-Valley  Herald,  the 
Pleasanton  (Calif.)  Times,  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  the  South  Lake 
Tahoe  (Calif.)  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  the 
Vista  (Calif.)  Press,  the  Walnut  Creek 
(Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Times,  the  Yreka 
(Calif.)  Siskiyou  Daily  News,  the  Boca 
Raton  (Fla.)  News,  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun,  the  Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun, 
the  Arlington  Heights  (III.)  Daily  Herald. 

The  Morris  (III.)  Daily  Herald,  the  Lin¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Citizen,  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Quad-City  Times  AMs  and  PMs,  the 
Picayune  (Miss.)  Item,  the  Columbus 
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Tarver  re-elected 
AP  board  chairman 

Jack  W.  Tarver,  publisher  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  a  reorganization  meeting  of  the 
news  cooperative’s  board  of  directors. 

Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  was  named  first  vice  chair¬ 
man.  Stanton  R.  Cook,  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
named  second  vice  chairman. 

Three  direcors  were  appointed  as 
representatives  of  The  AP's  broad¬ 
cast  members. 

Ralph  Renick,  vice  president  for  tele¬ 
vision  news  operations  of  the  Wometco 
Enterprises,  Miami,  was  reappointed 
to  a  second  two-year  term  on  the  board. 
New  to  the  board  are  William  Leonard, 
president  of  CBS  News,  and  Charles 
Whitehurst,  president  and  general 
manager  of  WFMY-tv,  Greensboro, 
N.C. _ 

(Neb.)  Telegram,  the  Reno  (Nev.)  State 
Journal,  the  Woodbury  (N.J.)  Gloucester 
County  Times,  the  Artesia  (N.  Mex.) 
Daily  Press,  the  Demming  (N.  Mex.) 
Headlight,  the  Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Pa¬ 
tent  Trader,  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  To¬ 
day,  the  Clinton  (N.C.)  Sampson  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  Forest  City  (N.C.)  Daily 
Courier,  the  St.  Marys  (Ohio)  Leader, 
the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  American,  the 
Lehighton  (Pa.)  Times  News,  the  Cam¬ 
den  (S.C.)  Chronicle,  the  Brookings 
(S.D.)  Daily  Register,  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel ,  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  the  Morristown 
(Tenn.)  Citizen  Tribune,  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  News,  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  the  Bristol  (Va.) 
Virginia-Tennessean ,  and  the  Worland 
(Wyo.)  Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News. 

Contest  to  reward 
investigative  reports 

The  Arizona  State  University  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mass  Communication  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  statewide  investigative  reporting 
contest  to  encourage  journalism  students 
to  reveal  illegal,  unethical  or  unusual 
practices  by  a  person  or  organization. 

A  $100  award  will  be  given  annually  in 
memory  of  Don  Bolles,  a  reporter  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  who  was  murdered  in 
1976  while  working  on  an  investigative 
story. 

The  contest  is  open  to  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  ASU  in  Tempe,  the  University 
of  Arizona  in  Tucson  and  Northern 
Arizona  University  in  Flagstaff. 


Gen.  Alexander  Haig 

Soviet  mite  concerns 
NATO’s  Generai  Haig 

Gen.  Alexander  Haig,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  NATO  Forces,  addressed 
the  Associated  Press  annual  luncheon 
(April  23)  by  beginning  with  a  lively 
string  of  anecdotes,  saying  he  was  told 
he  should  follow  the  rules  of  AP:  “a 
snappy  beginning,  a  snappy  ending  and 
not  too  much  in-between.” 

Haig  began  snappy  after  Jack  Tarver, 
AP  chairman,  introduced  him  by  quip¬ 
ping  Haig  was  notable  for  being  attacked 
by  Tass  as  well  as  Ralph  Nader.  But  his 
remarks  turned  mighty  scary,  as  pub¬ 
lishers  would  say  afterwards. 

Haig’s  address  was  full  of  descriptions 
of  Soviet  military  growth  in  terms  of 
U.S.  progress.  Calling  the  Soviets’  pur¬ 
suit  “relentless”,  Haig  said  he  felt 
growth  “must  be  balanced.” 

“Cautiously  optimistic”  was  the  way 
Haig  phrased  his  outlook  of  U.S.  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  relatively  good  year  for 
NATO,  he  said.  Haig  said  he  recognized 
that  NATO  must  get  on  with  its  task  of 
“improving  this  costly  effort.”  More  re¬ 
sources,  he  said,  must  be  applied  to  this 
task. 

He  said  he  thought  it  timely  he  should 
speak  to  U.S.  publishers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  NATO.  He 
told  the  publishers  they  shared  with 
elected  officials  the  goals  of  “preserving 
values.  .  .”  Haig  said  he  relished  telling 
the  newspapers  his  impressions  of  what 
he  has  done  in  five  years  with  NATO 
Europe. 

Haig  shared  with  publishers,  some  of 
whom  are  working  towards  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Third  World  countries,  his 
disillusionment.  “We  had  great  hopes  for 
the  Third  World  and  now  how  disap¬ 
pointed  we  have  become  with  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  governments  many  of  them  have 
opted.” 

Haig  praised  reporters  based  in 
Europe  for  U.S.  newspapers.  He  called 
those  reporters  “objective,  exception¬ 
ally  fair  and  accurate.” 

What  are  Haig’s  plans?,  asked  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  “No  further  aspirations  for  the 
present,”  said  Haig. 
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Estlow  asks  UPl  subscribers  to  pay 
more  to  cut  $5  million  annual  loss 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Foundation  is  tired 
of  losing  money  on  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  publishers  learned  at  the  annual 
UPI  luncheon  this  week  for  subscribers 
at  the  ANPA  Convention  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  If  UPl  is  to  survive,  the 
Scripps  Foundation  will  need  to  get  more 
money  from  the  individual  newspapers. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Foundation  can  get  that  flnancial  sup¬ 
port.  One  newspaperman  said  after  the 
remarks  from  Edward  W.  Estlow,  of 
Scripps,  that  more  publishers  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  plea,  are  prepared  to  “pay  lip 
service”  to  the  Foundation’s  need  for 
support.  “But  whether  they  dig  into  their 
newspaper  coffers  is  another  story,”  this 
source  said. 

Estlow,  president  of  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Company,  controlling  owner  of  United 
Press  International,  said  that  UPI  lost  $5 
million  last  year  and  hasn’t  made  money 
for  many  years,  reportedly  over  10 
years.  These  losses  come  from  the 
Scripps  Foundation,  raising  serious 
questions.  Publishers  were  commenting 
after  the  luncheon  that  they  wondered 
whether  the  Scripps  Foundation  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  subsidize  UPI  as  in  the  past  and 
whether  UPI  will  be  asking  more  money 
from  the  newspapers. 

”...  UPI  is  not,  nor  has  it  been,  a 
profit  center  for  some  time,”  Estlow  said 
at  the  lunch  held  April  24  in  conjunction 
with  the  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Saying  “there  are  some  things”  the 
nation’s  editors  and  publishers  may  not 
be  fully  aware  of,  Estlow  said  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Company  is  controlled  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  the  late  publisher 
who  founded  a  number  of  the  company’s 
newspapers  and  UPl.  The  current  con¬ 
trol,  Estlow  said,  is  through  “a  family 
trust  which  will  some  day  terminate.” 

The  family  of  the  late  Roy  W.  Howard 
also  has  an  interest  in  the  company, 
Estlow  said.  Howard  and  Scripps  were 
business  associates  and  Howard  later 
served  as  president  of  UPl. 

Estlow  said  the  Scripps  Company  reaf¬ 
firms  its  support  for  UPl  and  said  it  had 
begun  a  study  designed  to  strengthen 
UPI  and  guarantee  its  perpetuity.  He 
said  he  felt  strongly  “that  America 
should  have  two  major  wire  services 
from  every  viewpoint. 

“A  monopoly  is  not  acceptable,”  he 
said. 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company  owns  95% 
of  UPI.  The  Hearst  Corporation,  another 
nationwide  owner  of  newspapers,  broad¬ 
cast  stations  and  magazines,  owns  5%  of 
UPl. 

Estlow  said  the  operations  of  UPl  are 
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subsidized  by  the  Scripps  Company  and 
that  the  company’s  actions  confirms  its 
strong  feeling  for  support  of  UPI. 

“In  view  of  the  agency’s  tremendous 
importance  the  entire  industry,  and  its 
worldwide  use,  methods  and  means  are 
being  explored  and  studied  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  UPI  and  to  further 
its  perpetuity,”  said  Estlow.  He  said 
UPl’s  management  and  the  UPI  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Board  are  participating 
in  the  study. 

Richard  Capen  of  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  chairman  of  the  advisory  board, 
said  the  board,  composed  of  15  newspa¬ 
per  executives,  has  endorsed  the  concept 
of  two  strong  wire  services.  The  board 
will  take  part,  Capen  said  in  his  remarks, 
in  the  planning  to  strengthen  UPI. 

“The  advisory  board  has  urged  the 
continued  introduction  of  technological 
improvement  which  will  improve  effi¬ 
ciency  and  reduce  the  cost  of  news  col¬ 
lection  and  delivery,”  Capen  said.  UPI 
serves  more  than  7,000  newspaper  and 
broadcast  subscribers  around  the  world. 

Estlow  said  the  members  of  the 
Scripps  family  have  long  felt  that  the 
greatest  contribution  of  their  grandfather 
Edward  W.  Scripps,  to  American  jour¬ 
nalism  was  creation  of  United  Press, 
which  gathers  news  that  goes  to  1,230 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Capen  said  that  the  UPI  board  sup¬ 
ports  the  ANPA  study  covering  the  po¬ 
tential  use  of  satellites  and  support 
facilities  for  wire  service  distribution.  He 
said  he  thinks  the  satellite  systems  are 
practical  and  that  they  will  provide  a  key 
hedge  against  accelerating  costs. 

He  also  said  that  while  the  board 
stands  for  independence  and  “vigorous 
competition”  on  news,  enterprise, 
technology  and  in  contractual  relations, 
it  believes  the  industry  should  not  have 
to  “bear  the  burden  of  unnecessary  dup¬ 
lication  in  some  aspects  of  news  agency 
operations.”  Capen  said  the  board  will 
continue  to  investigate  and  study  those 
areas. 

In  devising  “intelligent  and  fair  pricing 
structures”  for  newspapers  subscribing 
to  the  service,  Capen  said  the  advisory 
group  has  worked  closely  with  UPI. 
“These  rate  structures  need  the  support 
of  the  industry.” 

Journalism  Day 

Rutgers  University  held  its  First  An¬ 
nual  New  Jersey  Journalism  Day  on 
April  28.  Allan  Wolper,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Rutgers,  was  confer¬ 
ence  coordinator.  The  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  show  New  Jersey  jour¬ 
nalism  students  that  the  state  has  as 
many  high  quality  reporters  as  New 
York. 


Gannett  to  hold 
meeting  for  execs 

Publishers  and  editors  of  Gannett 
newspapers  will  hold  their  own  meeting 
on  April  26,  the  day  after  93rd  annual 
convention  of  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  ends. 

Billed  as  “general  assembly  of  all  Gan¬ 
nett  publishers,  editors,  corporate  execu¬ 
tives  and  spouses,”  the  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  April  26,  27  and  28. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  will  welcome  the 
group  at  the  opening  9:30  a.m.  session  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Richard  Clapp,  corporate  director, 
employe  benefits,  will  tell  the  wives  about 
executive  benefits,  followed  by  reports 
on  estate  planning,  and  Gannett’s  finan¬ 
cial  performance. 

At  the  publisher  workshops,  Neuharth 
will  make  a  progress  report  at  the  opening 
session  in  the  morning,  with  Douglas  H. 
McCorkindale,  reporting  on  profits  and 
production,  John  E.  Heselden,  on  circu¬ 
lation  sales,  and  John  C.  Quinn,  on  serv¬ 
ing  readers. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  the  next  day, 
Neuharth  is  scheduled  to  talk  about  Gan¬ 
nett  ’79  and  beyond  at  8:45  a.m.  At  noon¬ 
time,  Neuharth  will  deliver  an  address  to 
the  Sales  Executive  Club  of  New  York. 

The  program  moves  on  to  cover  such 
topics  as  equal  opportunities,  and  First 
Amendment. 

The  meetings  resume  at  2PM  at  the 
New  York  Hilton,  ASNE  headquarters, 
where  the  discussions  will  focus  on 
newspeople  in  the  total  newspaper  effort, 
followed  by  a  5PM  shoptalk  reception. 

On  the  Saturday,  the  Gannetteers  will 
discuss  news  staffing,  content  and  read¬ 
ers  before  adjourning  at  noon. 

Broker  holds  forum 
for  11  public  papers 

After  ANPA  ended,  the  Morton 
Newspaper  Forum  began.  Held  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria,  April  26-27,  the  forum 
featured  the  principals  of  eleven  publicly 
held  newspaper  companies. 

John  Morton,  vicepresident,  John 
Muir  &  Co.,  stock  brokerage  house, 
served  as  moderator  for  several  publish¬ 
ing  executives  including  Arthur  O. 
Sulzberger,  New  York  Times',  Otis 
Chandler,  Times-Mirror;  Katharine 
Graham,  Washington  Post;  Allen 
Neuharth,  Gannett;  Warren  Phillips, 
Dow  Jones;  and  Alvah  Chapman, 
Knight-Ridder. 

Agency  selected 

Ketchum  MacLeod  &  Grove 
(Pittsburgh)  has  been  appointed  agency 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette ,  effective  April  9. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  a  circulation 
of  263,876  daily  and  665,841  Sunday;  the 
Post-Gazette  circulation  is  191,358. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Fans  become  the  critics  in  movie  feature 


Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate  has 
launched  a  new  movie  rating  feature 
“CinemaScore”  in  which  audiences  be¬ 
come  the  critics,  utilizing  reactions  of  the 
paying  movie-goers  right  at  the  theater. 

In  a  streamlined  format  ballots  are 
handed  out  at  openings  (usually  Friday 
night);  results  tabulated  Saturday,  and 
the  report  in  the  form  of  a  CinemaScore- 
Card  mailed  to  the  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  Sunday  for  use  the  following 
week. 

John  Kearns,  sales  manager  for 
Inter-Continental,  says  this  is  the  first 
time  in  his  experience  that  a  new  feature 
has  spread  by  word  of  mouth.  After  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  launched  Cinema- 
Score,  he  received  calls  from  coast  to 
coast.  Charter  subscribers  include  the 
Seattle  Times,  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
Boston  Herald  American,  Baltimore 
New  American,  San  Dief>o  Evening 
Tribune,  Oklahoma  Journal,  and  the  Los 
Attfteles  Herald  Examiner. 

CinemaScore  is  a  survey-research  or¬ 
ganization  which  takes  care  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  opinions  other  than  those  of  paying 
public  into  computerized  results.  The  or¬ 
ganization  does  not  offer  opinions  of  its 
own  or  predict  success  or  failure  of  any 


to  determine  what  should  be  on  each  bal¬ 
lot  in  addition  to  the  grading.  Additional 
questions  determine  sub-group  reports 
such  as  age,  sex,  read-the-book,  etc.  Bal¬ 
lots  are  printed  and  taken  to  theatres  for 
polling  during  the  first  3  to  5  days  after  a 
film  is  released. 

A  representative  balance  of  urban, 
suburban,  rural,  campus,  etc.  theaters  is 
used  for  polling  (usually  at  least  5)  and 
since  southern  California  theaters  are 
usually  among  first  to  show  films,  most 
polling  is  done  there. 


CinemaScore 

MOVIE  RATING  BALLOT 


The  audience  members  are  polled  be¬ 
fore  they  see  the  film  and  are  given  rating 
ballots  prior  to  going  in.  The  ballots  are 
collected  outside  the  theater  after  each 
screening.  And  as  many  personal  inter¬ 
views  as  possible  are  taken. 


All  the  statistics  are  computer 
analyzed  to  determine  the  overall  grade, 
as  well  as  sub-group  grades  and  specific 
negative  and  positive  opinions. 

The  scorecard  gives  cast  names,  pro¬ 
ducing  studio,  running  time,  the  final  au¬ 
dience  grade,  brief  category  and  synop¬ 
sis  of  the  film  and  a  portion  of  the  card 
labeled  CinemaScoreBoard  gives  more 
specific  audience  reactions. 

There  have  been  26  major  film  releases 
so  far  this  year  with  the  average  grade  of 
all  films  polled  close  to  B. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
annual  Reuben  Awards  ceremonies  in 
New  York’s  Plaza  Hotel  honored  two 
members  who  hold  many  prizes  for  their 
editorial  cartooning,  including  the 
Pulitzer. 

This  year’s  top  Reuben  Award  went  to 
Jeff  MacNelly,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  in 
1972  and  1978  for  his  editorial  cartoons. 
MacNelly,  the  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  got  the 
Reuben  statue  for  both  his  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  and  the  comic  strip  “Shoe”, 
which  he  created  in  1977. 

And  Paul  Szep,  twice  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  for  his  editorial  cartoons,  got  this 
year’s  Reuben  category  for  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  Last  year,  MacNelly  was  that  cat¬ 
egory  winner  on  the  same  day  that  he  got 
his  Publitzer. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


film  but  seeks  viewpoints  among  those 
polled. 

The  president  of  CinemaScore  is  Ed 
Mintz  and  general  manager  is  Robert 
Herron.  In  a  year  spent  on  research  and 
development  of  the  format,  they  found 
that  a  ballot  requiring  no  writing  was  best 
and  that  an  A  to  F  rating  system  was 
immediately  understood. 

The  organization  found  that  geography 
plays  little  part  in  the  statistical  break¬ 
down  of  movie-goer  opinions.  Though 
proportions  of  certain  fans  may  differ 
from  area  to  area,  statistically  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  film  will  remain  the  same. 

The  ratings  are  obtained  as  Cinema- 
Score’s  staff  reviewers  attend  preview 
screenings  of  major  studio  films  in  order 
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National  Cartoonists  Society  stages  annual  Reuben  Awards 


King  Features  cartoonists  (from  left)  Frank  Johnson, 
Bud  Blake  and  John  Cullen  Murphy  received  con¬ 
gratulations  from  syndicate  president  Joseph 
D'Angelo  (at  extreme  right)  after  they  won  Reuben 
category  awards  from  the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety.  Johnson  won  in  comic  book/humor  for  "Hi  &  Lois"; 
Blake  for  humor  strip  category  with  "Tiger"  and  John 
Cullen  Murphy  in  story  strip  for  "Prince  Valient." 


Among  United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  cartoonists  winning  awards 
during  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  annual  Reu¬ 
ben  Awards  ceremonies  in  New  York  City  were  Brad 
Anderson  (far  left)  and  Jud  Herd  (center).  Anderson 
won  for  best  syndicated  panel,  "Marmaduke"  and 
Hurt  for  best  special  feature,  "Health  Capsules." 
Others,  left  to  right:  Barbara  Anderson,  Claudia 
Hurd;  Roberta  D.  Miller,  managing  editor  of  comics 
for  UFS  and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  and 
Robert  Roy  Metz,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  both  syndicates. 


(Continued  from  page  83) 

MacNelly  editorial  cartoons  and 
“Shoe”  are  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  and 
Szep,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  represented  nationwide  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

MacNelly  credits  his  father,  C.  L. 
MacNelly,  a  portrait  artist  who  has  been 
an  advertising  executive  and  publisher  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  as  the  single 
greatest  influence  on  his  career.  “When 
we  get  together.  Dad  tries  to  teach  me 
painting  techniques  and  I  try  to  teach 
him  to  draw  caricatures.  Neither  of  us 
has  been  very  successful,  however.” 

MacNelly  makes  his  points  through 
humor.  “I  believe  that  this  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  reach ’'my  readers — 
while  I’m  entertaining  them.” 

Four  cartoonists  with  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  won  in  Reuben  category 
awards  at  the  April  17  ceremonies. 

For  UFS,  Brad  Anderson,  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  Great  Dane 
pal  “Marmaduke”,  won  the  award  for 
best  syndicated  panel.  Jud  Hurd,  illus¬ 
trator  for  “Health  Capsules”,  a  Q  &  A 
cartoon  panel  written  by  Dr.  M.A.  Petti, 
won  for  best  special  feature  of  1978. 

Retired  illustrator  Raeburn  Van  Buren 
won  a  Golden  Key  to  the  NCS  Hall  of 
Fame,  celebrating  “Abbie  and  Slats” 
which  he  created  for  UFS  in  1937. 

NEA  sports  columnist  Murray  Older- 
man  won  for  best  sports  cartoons  of  1978, 
repeating  a  1974  victory. 
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Henry  Martin,  creator  of  "Good 
News/Bad  News"  syndicated  cartoon 
panel,  won  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  Reuben  category  award  for  best 
magazine  cartoonists.  Martin,  who  has 
been  drawing  for  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  for  more  than  28  years  has 
three  book  collections  of  his  work,  in¬ 
cluding  "Good  News/Bad  News."  It  was 
this  book  which  gave  its  name  to  his 
panel  distributed  by  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 


King  Features  John  Cullen  Murphy, 
the  incoming  president  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  won  a  Reuben  cate¬ 
gory  award  for  the  story  strip  “Prince 
Valient.” 
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And  Bud  Blake,  also  syndicated  by 
King,  won  in  humor  strip  category  for 
“Tiger.” 

Henry  Martin,  creator  of  “Good 
News/Bad  News”  panel,  won  in  the  best 
magazine  cartoonist  category. 

The  comic  book/humor  Reuben  award 
went  to  Frank  Johnson  for  “Hi  &  Lois” 
and  the  comic  book/story  award  to  Alden 
McWilliams  for  “Star  Trek.” 

Other  Reuben  category  awards  went 
to: 

Advertising,  Roy  Doty;  animation, 
Ralph  Bakshi  for  “The  Lord  of  the 
Rings”;  illustration,  Harry  Devlin  for 
“Cranberry  Christmas”. 

The  Society  gave  its  Silver  T  Square 
awards  to  Sylvan  Byck,  retired  comics 
editor  of  King  Features;  Dick  Hodgins, 
Jr.,  New  York  News;  Ed  Mitchell,  re¬ 
gional  NCS  chairman  of  California;  and 
Jim  Ivey,  curator  of  the  Cartoon 
Museum  in  Orlando,  Florida. 


STIR  IN  I  EOG5  MIXED  WITH  '/3  COP  MILK.  PAT  INTO 
A  9  inch  round  on  floured  board,  bake  RO  MIN. 
AT  HOO”  F.  IN  BUTTERED,  FLOURED  SKILLET  OR  CARE 
PAN.  COOL  ON  RACK.  SPLIT  INTO  2.  LAYERS,  FILL  WITH 

crushed  sweetened  strawberries,  top  with 
whipped  cream  *■  WHOLE  BERRIES. 

®  1979  yyT  PAT  STEWART 


FASTEST  GROWING  FOOD  FEATURES! 

Quick,  Easy,  Delicious.  Fun-to-Prepare  Recipes 
for  Food  Buffs  and  That  Vast  OTFIER 
Market .  .  .  Neophyte  Cooks,  Would-Be-Cooks, 
and  Busy  Working  Women  and  Men! 

READERS  LOVE  THEM.  USE  THEM,  CLIP  &  SAVE 
THEM.  AND  BUY  NEWSPAPERS  TO  GET  THEM! 

Run  On  Lifestyle  Pages,  Comic  Sections  or  R.O.P. 
LAURIUM  FEATURES,  Rm.  321,  Harwood  B  ldg. 


CALL  YVONNE  NOW! 
at  516  324-6522 

for  samples,  prices, 
details,  and  get  a 
FREE  autographed 
copy  of  one 

of  her  books  to  acquaint 
you  with  her  work! 

Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583 


DIET  GOURMET  by  Yvonne  Young  Tarr 


SERVES  2  -  IIO  CALS.  PER  SERVING 

REMOVE  LARGE  OUT¬ 
ER  STALKS  FROM  _ 
CELERY  BUNCH. 


REMOVE  MOST  OF  THE  LEAFY 
TOPS  +  CUT  CELERY  HEART 
lengthwise  INTO  H  PIECES. 
SIMMER  IN  3  CUPS  WATER 
T  I/M  CUP  VINEGAR  UNTIL 
BARELY  TENDER.  MIX  3  TBS. 
LO-CAL  ITALIAN  dressing, 

1  TBS.  EACH  MINCED  FRESH 
DILL  ^  WINE  VINE/tAR.  . 
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Labor  session  covers 
regulatory  trends 


By  Earl  Wilken 

The  labor  and  personnel  relations  con¬ 
ference  on  Monday  morning  April  23  was 
the  first  working  session  of  the  93rd  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  head  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission,  told  the  newspaper  executives 
that  women  and  minorities  were  at  the 
bottom  of  corporate  America. 

The  EEOC,  she  said,  had  been  re¬ 
formed  from  the  top  down  and  was  now 
processing  complaints  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  commissioner  also  said  the  EEOC 
was  for  the  first  time  targeting  companies 
with  the  aid  of  a  computer.  The  compu¬ 
ter  technique  permits  the  commission  to 
look  at  companies  with  a  low  profile  in 
moving  forward  on  programs  for  women 
and  minorities. 

Although  the  EEOC  sees  progress, 
Norton  said,  the  commission  does  not 
see  definitive  changes.  She  urged 
employers  to  stay  one  step  ahead  in 
complying  with  EEOC  programs.  Equal 
employment  laws  have  come  of  age,  she 
stated. 

Speaking  directly  to  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  wire  service  management,  the 
commissioner  stated  only  4%  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  news  staff  were  non-white.  And 
only  37.7%  of  professionals  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  newspapers  and  wire  services 
are  women. 

Affirmative  action  programs  should  be 
instituted  by  all  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  commissioner  said,  and  the 
program  of  a  well  known  newspaper 
chain  might  be  emulated.  She  did  not 
give  the  company  name. 

A  second  representative  from  a  Wash¬ 
ington  agency,  John  S.  Irving,  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  declared  regulatory  reform  was 
attaining  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  and 
apple  pie. 

Irving  said  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
reaction  of  even  the  most  serious  budget 
cutters  when  his  or  her  sacred  cow  was 
being  weighed  for  possible  slaughter. 
Demands  for  budget  slashing,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  regulatory  reform,  soon  give 
way  to  charges  of  insensitivity  to  social 
needs,  disregard  for  national  safety  or 
defense  or,  in  the  case  of  regulatory  re¬ 
form,  “sellout”  to  the  regulated. 

Regulatory  reform  sounds  simple,  Irv¬ 
ing  commented,  but  it  is  extremely  com¬ 
plex.  Meaningful  changes  aside  from 
labels  will  be  hard  to  come  by. 

Less  government  regulation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  said  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D- 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
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Committee  of  Congress,  was  vital  in  the 
battle  against  inflation.  Senator  Bentsen 
also  said  the  best  way  to  control  inflation 
was  to  promote  more  spending  by  busi¬ 
ness  and  less  by  government. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  then  said, 
“There  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that 
we — as  a  government  and  as  a  people — 
are  entering  a  new  era  of  economic 
realism  and  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
have  come  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
simple  or  magical  cure  for  our  economic 
problems.” 

Referring  to  the  report  just  issued  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Senator  Bentsen  said  it  favors 
policies  that  will  raise  real  business  fixed 
investment  to  12%  of  real  Gross  National 
Product.  The  report  also  states,  he  said, 
that  increased  productivity  is  the  key  to 
reducing  inflation  in  the  economy. 

Senator  Bensten  looked  at  1980  and 
stated  inflation  would  be  the  number  one 
political  issue.  In  the  past  6  months,  he 
declared,  inflation  was  at  a  10.4%  level. 

The  executive  vicepresident  of  Yan- 
kelovich,  Skelly  &  White,  Florence  R. 
Skelly,  gave  the  newspaper  executives 
an  insight  into  why  there  are  changes  in 
the  values  held  by  the  present  day  work 
force. 

Skelly  said  the  social  revolution  of  the 
1%0’s  brought  a  shift  to  focus-on-self. 
This  was  from  a  traditional  protestant 
ethic  concept  of  self-denial. 

From  the  revolution  also  came,  she 
said,  the  rising  psychology  of  entitle¬ 
ment.  The  shift  was  from  the  concept  of 
things  being  earned.  Skelly  said  substan¬ 
tial  proportions  of  the  work  force  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  middle  class 
life-style  as  part  of  their  birthright. 

New  attitudes  and  expectations  about 
work  are  emerging,  she  stated,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  among  employes  under  35,  the 
age  group  which  will  show  the  greatest 
rise  in  numbers.  Nine  attitudes  or  values, 
Skelly  said,  are  likely  to  be  found  among 
large  numbers  of  today’s  young 
employes. 

The  nine  values  are:  a  concern  about 
meaningful  work;  a  shift  of  energy  and 
attention  to  leisure  time  activities;  a  re¬ 
newed  focus  on  money;  a  strange  combi¬ 
nation  of  fear  and  super-confidence;  an 
apparent  indifference  to  traditional 
penalties  for  poor  performance;  an  in¬ 
tense  need  for  feedback  on  how  they  are 
doing;  a  stepped-up  sense  of  time;  recep¬ 
tivity  to  excitement  at  work  and  a  wide 
array  of  lifestyles  and,  hence,  of  com¬ 
pensation  and  work-condition  needs. 

Reporting  on  the  regulatory  explosion 
and  its  impact  on  labor  and  personnel 
relations,  Andrew  M.  Kramer  from  the 


law  firm  of  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather 
and  Geraldson,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
said  on  the  newspaper  horizon  was  the 
use  of  injunctions  by  newspaper  unions. 
He  also  said  there  were  problems  with 
the  changing  approaches  of  the  labor 
board  with  respect  to  illegal  work  stop¬ 
pages  by  union  officials. 

Kramer  warned  that  in  the  future  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  employes  by  certain  regulatory 
agencies. 

It  is  possible,  Kramer  stated,  that  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  regulations  will  be  changed 
and  the  time  limit  will  be  extended  from  6 
months  to  2  years. 

Although  the  recent  Labor  Law  Re¬ 
form  Bill  was  defeated,  Kramer  pre¬ 
dicted  the  Bill  would  be  back  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration. 

Newsday  starts 
offset  conversion 

Newsday  started  its  conversion  to 
offset  printing  at  the  paper’s  new  Mel¬ 
ville,  L.L,  facility  on  April  16  with 
50,000  copies  coming  off  a  single  eight- 
unit  Goss  Metro  offset  press. 

The  newspaper  purchased  40  offset 
press  units  in  1976  and  will  phase  the 
other  press  lines  into  operation  over  the 
next  few  months. 

Newsday  has  printed  with  letterpress 
presses  since  the  paper  was  started  in 
1940.  The  bulk  of  Newsday ’s  more  than 
500,000  daily  copies  continue  to  be 
printed  at  the  Garden  City  plant. 

David  Laventhol,  publisher  of  News- 
day,  said  the  current  rate  of  progress  at 
the  new  plant  means  the  staff  at  the  Ron- 
konkoma,  L.L,  office  should  move  in 
mid-June  and  the  balance  of  the  Garden 
City  staff  should  be  in  the  new  site  by  the 
middle  of  July. 

The  Garden  City  and  Ronkonkoma 
sites  as  well  as  the  letterpress  equipment 
will  be  sold  when  the  move  is  completed 
to  Melville. 


Publisher  needles 
Al  Neuharth 

“A1  is  an  enigma  in  mobility,”  Louis 
“Chip”  Weil,  president  and  publisher  of 
Gannett  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  said  in  introducing  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  keynote  speaker  Allen 
Neuharth. 

“He  jogs  five  miles  in  the  morning  and 
then  rides  five  blocks  to  work  in  a 
limousine.” 

The  quip  drew  a  laugh  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  audience  and  motivated 
Neuharth  to  respond:  “That’s  the  ear¬ 
liest  farewell  address  that  any  publisher 
in  the  Gannett  organization  has  ever  de¬ 
livered.” 
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Why  Blacks  distrust  press 


By  John  Consoli 

Most  blacks  distrust  the  press  because 
of  the  “four  cardinal  sins  of  the  press,” 
civil  rights  leader  The  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackson  said  during  an  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  panel. 

“The  press  portrays  blacks  as  less  in¬ 
telligent  than  they  are,  less  hard  working 
than  they  are,  more  violent  than  they  are 
and  less  universal  than  they  are,” 
Jackson  said.  “That  is  why  most  blacks 
distrust  the  media.  Blacks  have  been  al¬ 
most  programmed  into  a  state  of  disbelief 
(when  it  comes  to-the  media),”  he  said. 

Jackson  was  a  member  of  a  panel  that 
discussed  minorities  and  the  press. 

Jackson  said  there  are  still  not  enough 
blacks  in  the  newsroom  and  cited  a  year 
old  study  that  revealed  that  2/3  of  the 
American  daily  newspapers  have  no 
blacks  on  their  staffs. 

Lou  Boccardi,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
said  the  results  of  a  new  study,  yet  to  be 
released,  will  show  that  in  8  years  from 
now,  if  the  current  rate  of  hiring  blacks 
continues,  blacks  will  be  represented  in 
newsrooms  in  the  same  proportion  to 
their  total  population  in  the  country  as 
are  whites. 

“We  must  be  appreciated  as  being  able 
to  contribute.”  Jackson  said.  “We 
should  not  be  hired  simply  as  a  result  of 
an  affirmative  action  program.” 

Jackson  said  he  also  “does  not  particu¬ 
larly  appreciate  being  referred  to  (by  the 
press)  as  a  black  leader.” 

“I  would  like  to  be  considered  an  ethi¬ 
cal  leader  who  is  black,”  Jackson  said. 
“The  press  has  never  called  (George) 
Wallace  a  white  leader  or  Carter  a  white 
president.” 

Jackson  said  in  some  cities  such  as 
Newark  and  Detroit,  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  609f  black,  the  newspapers 
fail  to  reflect  this.  To  read  the  papers 
there,  he  said,  “you  would  think  you 
were  living  in  the  city  40  years  ago.” 

Despite  his  criticism  of  the  press, 
Jackson  said  he  believes  “it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  keep  a  free  press.” 
He  said  the  press,  in  order  to  remain 
believable,  must  remember  that  it  not 
only  has  a  constitutional  authority,  but 
also  a  moral  authority. 

Dr.  Rhea  Seddon,  who  was  selected  as 
an  astronaut  candidate  by  NASA  in 
1978,  said  “we  need  to  have  the  press 
portray  us  more  as  scientists  and  not 
women.” 

Seddon  said  minority  groups  often 
have  ideas  on  how  they  want  to  be  por¬ 
trayed  and  some  of  them  don't  like  how 
the  press  portrays  them.  She  said  there  is 
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even  disagreement  among  the  women  as¬ 
tronauts  as  to  how  they  want  to  be  por¬ 
trayed. 

Patsy  Mink,  former  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive  and  president  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  talked  about  the  im¬ 
portance  for  newspaper  management  to 
hire  more  minorities  and  women  for  its 
executive  positions  and  editorial  boards. 

“Until  this  is  done,  I  don’t  believe  you 
(the  press)  are  assuming  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  the  Constitution  intended  you  to 
have,”  she  told  publishers  in  attendance. 

Vancouver,  B.C.  strike 
enters  the  sixth  month 

Both  sides  in  the  strike-lockout  that 
has  left  Vancouver  without  its  two  daily 
newspapers  for  nearly  six  months  have 
rejected  proposals  to  resume  publication 
while  they  try  to  reach  a  settlement. 

Clark  Davey,  publisher  of  the  evening 
Sun,  said  the  unions  have  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  submit  to  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  go  back  to  work.  He  also  con¬ 
firmed  reports  the  company  turned  down 
a  labor  offer  to  turn  the  issue  of  press 
manning  over  to  a  union-management 
committee. 

The  main  issue  in  the  dispute  is  the 
number  of  pressmen  and  mail  room 
employees  working  on  a  given  shift,  and 
a  spokesman  for  the  Vancouver  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Offset  Workers  Union 
said  neither  side  has  budged  on  press 
manning. 

Bill  Solberg  said  the  pressmen  are 
“100  per  cent  solid.” 

The  Sun  and  morning  Province  have 
been  shut  down  since  November  1  when 
members  of  two  unions  at  Pacific  Press, 
which  produces  both  papers,  walked  out 
and  members  of  four  other  unions  were 
locked  out. 

Solberg  said  members  of  his  union 
want  a  meeting  with  members  in  the 
other  five  unions  to  demonstrate  their 
solidarity.  There  are  1,400  employees  at 
Pacific  ^ess. 

But  Jim  Young,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  represents 
editorial  staff,  said  the  guild  will  return  to 
its  membership  for  a  decision  on  his 
union’s  next  move,  if  the  pressmen  stand 
firm. 

Solberg  said  10  pressmen  were 
brought  into  the  talks  to  confirm  to  San 
Francisco  lawyer  John  Kagel,  who  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  mediate  the  dispute,  their 
support  for  the  labor-management  com¬ 
mittee  proposal  on  press  manning. 

He  said  Kagel  was  told  “we  would  try 
flexibility  in  the  pressroom.” 


employe  relations 
stressed  at  ANPA 

The  need  for  greater  communication 
between  newspaper  management  and 
employes  was  stressed  by  psychologist 
Hilton  Wasserman  at  the  Group  Discus¬ 
sion  for  Newspapers  Under  20,000  Cir¬ 
culation  on  April  24. 

“What  we  do  well  for  others,  we  don’t 
do  well  for  ourselves,”  said  Wasserman, 
adding  that  he  thought  that  “newspapers 
are  terrible  communicators  to  their 
employes.  Newspapers  should  have 
been  talking  to  their  employes  20  years 
ago,  this  lack  of  communication  led  to 
the  advent  of  the  unions  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  adversary  relationship  which  en¬ 
sued,”  Wasserman  said. 

“The  newspaper  industry  was  static 
for  many  years  but  with  the  advent  of 
technology,  internal  communication  be¬ 
came  important.  Whenever  there  is  a 
change,  there  is  a  need  for  communica¬ 
tion,”  Wasserman  said. 

“We  treat  too  many  things  as  deep 
dark  secrets.  Often,  our  lawyers  advise 
us  to  keep  something  secret.  Some 
examples  are  a  buy-out  attempt,  a  new 
executive  brought  in  from  the  outside, 
staff  realignments,  or  a  termination  of 
employes.”  Wasserman  stressed  the 
need  for  newspaper  managements  to  tell 
employes  in  plain  talk  about  any  new 
company  decision,  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
rumors  which  too  often  convey  half- 
truths  and  falsehoods. 

Wasserman  also  suggested  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  employe,  where  the  employe 
does  most  of  the  talking,  can  be  highly 
effective.  Key  partners  of  management 
are  the  department  heads.  Many  depart¬ 
ment  heads  don’t  think  of  themselves  as 
managers,  Wasserman  said,  and  stressed 
the  need  for  effective  training  programs 
to  enable  managers  to  perform  their  jobs 
effectively.  Few  newspapers  have  effec¬ 
tive  management  training  programs, 
Wasserman  said. 

Wasserman  advocated  performance 
appraisals,  which  he  said  are  a  two  way 
process,  between  management  and  an 
employe.  The  employe’s  strengths  and 
weakness  can  be  determined,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  them.  Salary 
surveys  as  well  as  periodic  reviews  of 
employe  benefits  are  important  to  keep 
up  with  other  firms  in  the  business 
world.  Short  and  long  range  planning  for 
supervisory  and  managerial  personnel, 
rather  than  hastily  filling  an  opening 
when  one  arises,  will  yield  better  man¬ 
agers,  he  added. 

In  summation,  Wasserman  said  a  pre¬ 
ventive  program  in  employe  relations 
will  save  money  as  it  will  save  many 
costly  people  problems. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 

_ CARTOONS _ 

•ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 

COMIC  PANELS 


TV  SETire— An  unprecedented  weekly 
TV  cartoon.  Samples/rates:  One  Syndi¬ 
cate,  42-12  149th  St.,  Flushing,  NY 
11355. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

0.0 — The  newest,  most  ultra-unique 
strip  in  the  business.  Free  samples:  Box 
26^8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  COOKING  AND  FOOD  COLUMN 
WITH  A  DIFFERENCE, 
written  by  Certified  Cooking  Teacher 
who  has  his  own  weekly  cooking  show  on 
television  in  the  New  England  area. 
Weekly  column  will  consist  of:  recipes, 
photographs,  interesting  tacts  and  his¬ 
tory  of  foods,  travel  with  emphasis  on 
local  dishes,  special  features  for  holiday 
seasons,  illustrations,  and  helpful  cook¬ 
ing  hints. 

Boost  your  circulation,  write  for  free 
sample: 

CHEF  WILLIAM  LORD,  INC. 

500  Lowell  Street 
Wakefield,  MA  01880 


_ ENERGY _ 

ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  PACKAGE:  Col¬ 
umns  on  Wind  Power,  Solar  Power,  Solar 
Cooking,  Electric  Vehicles,  Greenhouse 
Gardening.  City  Survival:  Recycling  Tips, 
Weeds  You  Can  Eat.  Emergency  Pre¬ 
paredness.  Samples:  PEACE  PRESS, 
Box  EP  3828  Willat  Av,  Culver  City,  CA 
90230. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


RAY  WILSON  “On  Broadway,”  a  weekly 
column  550  words.  Published  Coast  to 
Coast  for  25  years.  Samples:  NEW  YORK 
TODAY,  INC.,  78-11  Kew  Forest  Lane, 
Forest  Hills,  NY  11375.  (212)  544-1254. 


FILLERS 


MOTIVATIONAL,  INSPIRATIONAL  quotes 
for  quote  pages,  quote  columns  and 
fillers  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Write  Gary  L.  Christensen,  Q-416  Deseret 
Towers.  Provo.  UT  84601  for  information. 


GARDENING 


"GROWING  YOUR  OWN”  samples. 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E,  Ipswich  MA 
01938.  We’ll  send  seed  catalog  too! 


FOLLY’S  THIN KSHOP— Weekly  humor 
strip.  Details:  Richard  Jarrett  Company. 
8056  Dobson.  Chicago.  IL  60619. 

YOUNG  BLACK  COLUMNIST  offers 
side-splitting  commentary  on  Americana. 
Twice-weekly.  Samples:  Venice  L.  Holnies, 
2503  McGill,  Saginaw,  Ml  48601. 


MEDICAL 


DEAR  DR.  MITCHELL:  Questions  ana 
Answer  medical  column.  Weekly,  Infor¬ 
mative.  Feature  Associates,  716  Fourth 
St.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples,  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Our  5th  year. 
Camera-ready  and  AP  DataFeature.  (lin¬ 
eman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  NY  10940.  (914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers’ 
queries  on  buying  and  selling  homes.  In¬ 
formative,  lively,  reliable  across  US.  4th 
year,  65  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  in¬ 
structor  Edith  Lank.  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271-6230. 

THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
Weekly  Q  &  A  covering  full  spectrum  of 
real  estate — renting,  buying,  selling,  in¬ 
vesting.  Written  by  Howard  Shooting, 
Real  Estate  Counselor  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Manuscript  or  offset. 

Real  Estate  Research  Institute 
353  Willett  Avenue 
Port  Chester,  NY  10573 
(914)  937-3500 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easv  St..  Aotos.  CA  95003. 


WEEKLY  Travel  column,  600  words  by 
globetrotting  pro.  Modest  rates.  In¬ 
quiries:  Curtis  W.  Casewif.  Box  19039, 
Denver,  (iO  80219, 


Feature  Your  Feature  in  FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUILDINGS  WANTED 


LOOKING  FOR  commercial,  industrial 
building,  plant,  ranch,  shopping  center, 
tax  shelter,  presses.  West  Coast  or  South¬ 
west,  up  to$l  million.  S  Behrens,  Behrens 
Pulp  &  Paper,  3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana 
CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,”  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER  with  large  growth  look¬ 
ing  for  investors  working/non-working.  Es¬ 
tablished  and  accepted  product.  Minimum 
of  $50,000.  Only  sincerely  interested  par¬ 
ties  inquire.  Hometown  Publications,  PO 
Box  8905,  Boise  ID  83707. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  5CX)  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office,” 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKERS,  We  will 
be  glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No 
obligations.  NEWSPAPER  SERVKJE  CO., 
INC.,  PO  Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 
3246i.  _ 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala,  (205)  666-0893 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  371 10.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  weekly  in  prosperous 
western  Canadian  region.  Circulation  now 
7800.  1978gross  $176M.  Anticipated  ’79, 
$220M.  No  printing  plant.  Exciting  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  27667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNOPPOSED  3M  circulation,  award  win¬ 
ning  Kentucky  weekly.  James  White, 
Box  783,  McMinnville,  TN  37110. 


GROWING,  year-old  paid  weekly,  Florida 
coast.  Gross  $36,00(J.  Big  potential.  Box 
27703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  1978  cash 
receipts  $218,850;  3-unit  web  press; 
$325,000  price  includes  receivables. 
Large  cash  down  required.  John  N.  Jep- 
son.  Box  B,  Townsend,  MT  59644.  (406) 
266-4223, 


MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  anid  Artists 
FROM:  E&P  Classified  Department 

PLAN  AHEAD!  It  may  seem  early  to  think  about  our 
July  28th  Syndicate  issue,  but  it  may  save  you  money 
to  do  so! 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  to  reach 
99%  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers — in  an  issue 
that  will  be  kept  and  referred  to  throughout  the  year. 
That’s  action.  And  we  want  to  cut  you  in  on  it! 

Feature  your  feature  in  Features  Available  for  12,  26  or 
52  insertions  and  benefit  from  our  low  contract  rates. 
Call  now  for  a  cost  estimate  on  your  ad! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PRIZE-WINNING  Colorado  weekly  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  fastest  growing  com¬ 
munities  on  the  Front  Range  with  a  paid 
circulation  of  2500.  Potential  for  growth  is 
directly  proportionate  to  your  desires.  Low 
down  payment  with  extended  terms  and 
excellent  lease  arrangement  make  this 
weekly  a  superb  business  investment  for 
qualified  buyers.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  call  or  write  M.  J.  Nusca,  4465  North- 
park  Dr.,  Suite  207,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80907.  (303)  599-4630. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  subur¬ 
ban  group.  Established  over  25  years.  Prof¬ 
itable  gross  over  $750,000.  29%  down. 
Box  460,  Downey,  CA  90241. 


ILLINOIS 

24(X)  circulation  weekly  and  shopper  in 
town  of  8000,  near  metro  area.  Rapid 

trowth.  $155,(}00  with  29%  down. 

mall  weekly  grossing  $73,000  with 
$30,000  net.  $80,000  with  $26,400  down. 
Profitable  weekly,  job  shop  operation  in 
scenic  northern  Illinois.  Well-equipped. 
Priced  at  less  than  gross  of  $64,000. 
COLORADO 


Small  weekly  netted  $25,000  on  $56,000 
gross  in  19/8.  Near  Rocky  Mountain  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  Less  than  gross  for  cash. 
MISSOURI 

New  weekly  in  community  of  4000.  Grossed 
$37,000,  netted  $17,(X)0  in  first  6  months. 
$35,000  with  $11,000  down. 

ALASKA 

5-day  daily  in  area  apt  to  see  great  growth 
from  oil  leases,  new  fishing  industry.  Price 
near  gross.  $150,000  down. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days;  932-2642  evenings 


1600-PAID  Sun  Belt  weekly  in  fast-growing 
mountain  area.  $45,000.  Terms.  Box 
27862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHAIN  OF  FOUR  community-minded 
weekly  newspapers,  tunneled  into  well- 
equipped  central  plant  which  also  has  lu¬ 
crative  printing  business.  All  papers  legal 
and  profitable  in  growing  Midwest  com¬ 
munities.  Write  Box  27839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALASKA— ONLY  NEWSPAPER  IN  WIDE, 
EXCLUSIVE  AREA,  Priced  at  $100,000, 
including  good  building;  $29,000  cash 
down.  Profitable.  Gross  near  $90,000. 
State  cash  available.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654. 


TEXAS— ONLY  NEWSPAPER  IN  RICH 
NORTHERN  COUNTY,  $100,000  with 
$29,000  cash  down.  Owner  is  taking  about 
$25,000  yearly.  State  your  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654. 


IOWA  WEEKLIES 

West  Iowa  County  seat  weekly,  1978  gross 
$164,000,  high  profit,  excellent  building 
and  equipment.  With  or  without  adjoining 
office  supply  store. 

Northwest  Iowa  weekly,  1978  gross 
$34,000,  must  sell,  only  $20,000. 
Northwest  Iowa  wekely,  1978  gross 
$206,000,  unopposed,  county  seat  paper 
and  shopper. 

WANTED;  Nebraska  weekly,  $100,000 
class. 

I  have  qualified  buyers  for  weeklies,  semis, 
and  small  dailies. 

JOHN  VAN  DER  LINDEN,  Broker 
PO  Box  181,  Sibley,  Iowa  51249 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXTRA  SHARP,  hard  working  sales 
oriented,  community  minded  former  pub¬ 
lisher  with  approximately  $100M  for  oown 
payment  of  exclusive  weekly,  weekly  with 
shopper  or  shopper.  Can  move  now  but 
would  prefer  fail.  No  metro  or  northeast 
coast.  Will  consider  all  other  areas.  May 
consider  management  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase.  Send  gross,  expense 
and  price  in  first  letter.  Brokers  welcome. 
All  replies  confidential.  F.C.  Tibbetts,  PO 
Box  1153,  Detroit  Lakes  MN  56501.  (218) 
847-7473. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION  SHOPPER  located 
in  fastest  growing  city  in  the  Northwest. 
Established  and  accepted  product.  Right, 
individual  can  double  present  cash  flow  of 
over  $18,000  monthly,  plus  live  in  beauti¬ 
ful  wilderness  surroundings.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale,  $100,000  cash  or 
$140,000  with  terms.  Bonusof  no  interest 
on  contract.  Owner  will  stay  with  business 
if  desired.  Hometown  Publications.  PO  Box 
8905,  Boise  ID  83707. 


TRADE  JOURNAL  FOR  SALE 
26  year  old  montly  trade  journal,  2400  na¬ 
tional  paid  circulation.  $40,(X)0  projected 
'79  income.  Owner  wants  to  leave  publish¬ 
ing  field.  Sale  price;  $48,0<X).  Mr.  Fran 
Patch,  (608)  365-1273. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHERS  seek  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  for  retirement  audi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Florida  location.  Principals 
only.  Send  copy  of  publication,  particulars 
to  Box  27547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USSR-Professional  Journalism  Tour.  De¬ 
cember  28-January  1 1,  1980.  $989  VAI  9 
Cleveland  Rd.,  New  Haven,  CT  06515. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
NEWSPAPER  AGENCY.  INC. 
PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516)  661-5100 


I  AM  A  PROFESSIONAL  telephone  sales 
manager  looking  to  run  a  sales  promotion 
for  a  newspaper  that  needs  good  quality 
new  customers.  If  you  are  considering 
such  a  campaign  or  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  current  promotions,  write  Box 
27582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4(X)0  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  PUBLISHING  FIRM  wishes  to  acquire 
a  small  daily  newspaper  or  large  paid  week¬ 
lies.  Your  terms  or  cash.  Prefer  California 
or  Florida.  Please  write  Box  27593,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  located  west  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Prefer  county  seat,  but  will 
consider  others.  Successful  publisher  of 

?rize-winning  community-minded  papers.  PR/EDITOF 

own  more  important  than  plant.  Write  ings  week! 
Box  27840,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Y&lowston 
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FINANCIAL 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi¬ 
nancial  and  advisory  service; 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  E  SOT'S 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 
Minimum  transaction  level  $2  million. 

Initial,  confidential  consultation  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect;  Richard  J.  Berman,  Vice  President. 
Bankers  Trust  Compariy,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017,  telephone  (212) 
692-2301. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  — $2.75  per  line 

2  weeks — $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  —$2.05  per  line 

2  weeks — $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $  1.75  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $68.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4i00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


_ JOB  LEADS _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200-  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Y&lowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 


ONE&PCLASSIFIEDS 
. . .  We  Bet  You'll  Be  Satisfied! 


A  classified  ad  in  pur  special  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Planhirig  Issue,  May  12, 1979, 
can  save  you  a  lot  of  vVheeling  and  dealing.  If 
your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  if 
you’re  a  publishdi'  with  surplus  equipment  on 
your  hands)  E  &  P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet 
to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

Call  us  today,  to  reserve  your  space  in  our  May 
12  issue.  Deadline  for  this  issue  is  Tuesday,  May 
8  at  4  pm.  New  York  time. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 
(212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


Equipment 
&  Supplies  . . . 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  Quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90801 

PHOTOMECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Pako  film  processor.  Model  24-1. 

Western  plate  coater.  Model  3M86 
Cosar  53  Densitometer. 

Iconics  Plate  processor  Model  TCM25-2. 
Nu  Arc  Ultra  Plus  Platemaker  FT40UPNS. 
Acti  Copy  camera  Model  204. 

Call  or  write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.  Suite  201 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


ONE  7‘/4  SQUEEZE  LENS  CK  Optical.  Will 
supply  new  adaptors  if  necessary.  $1750. 
Progress  Newspapers  (213)  280-8822. 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com 
prehensive  circulation  system  utilizing 
total  market  concept.  Provides  non¬ 
subscriber  lists  for  promotions  and  special 
inserts.  Contains  customer  demographics 
to  route  level.  Produces  daily  and  on  de¬ 
mand  AB(j,  draw,  trundle  wrapper,  router, 
carrier  update  package,  truck  manifest, 
mailing  labels.  Includes  PIA  billing  with 
amortization,  carrier  billing  and  circulation 
manager  performance  report.  Designed  for 
34  and  38  Contact  Creative  Data  Systems. 
PO  Box  23054,  Kansas  City,  MO  M141. 
(913)  888  6755. 

CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


SUPER  STRENGTH 
LIGHT  WEIGHT  PLASTIC 

Specializing  in  bundle  bags.  Also  insert 
bags.  Clyde  Packaging  Co.,  1472  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  NY  10036.  (212)  840-7336. 

USED  MODEL  ED  DISPLAYRITE  newspa  , 
per  display  racks,  75  available.  $20  each. 
Paul  Ruess,  Sandusky  (Oh.)  Register. 
(419)  6285500. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
plete  line  of  business  systems  designed  by 
newspaper  specialists.  Display  and  clas 
sified  include  sales  performance  against 
plan,  call  reports,  billing,  cash  receipts, 
credit  control,  customer  sales  and  linage 
analysis  and  yearly  trend  reports.  Other 
systems  available  are  Circulation  (see  Ad), 
Payroll,  Accounts  Payable,  Newsprint  and 
Waste  Control,  Inventory.  Commercial 
Print  and  Cost  Accounting.  Contact  Crea¬ 
tive  Data  Systems,  PO  Box  23054.  Kansas 
City,  MO  64141.  (913)  8886755. 


MAILROOM 


DIDDE, 'GLASER,  320  stuffer,  serial  t 
124-90.  In  excellent  condition.  Available  in 
April.  $15,000.  Contact  R.M.  Higgin¬ 
botham,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  Box  1897. 
Roswell  NM  88201.  (505)  622-7710. 


MODEL  B  Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap 
machine.  Available  immediately.  Very  good 
condition.  Box  27489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
(for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacratt  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley. 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  7522Z 
(214)  357-0196. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 


SHERIDAN  24  P  inserter  with  conveyor 
and  hand  fly  fable. 

New  folded  edge  first  delivery  for  Sheridan 
inserters. 

Didde-Glaser  320  inserter.  3  stations. 

Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap  machine. 

Sta-Hi  257  counter  stacker  with  EDS  pro¬ 
grammer. 

Muller  231  counter  stacker. 

Cutler  Hammer  Mark  III  counter  stacker. 

Spare  parts  for  Sta-Hi  and  Cutler  Hammer 
counter  stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  90  curve  sections  and 
bundle  diverter. 

Roller  top  and  belt  conveyor,  various 
lengths. 

Cutler  Hammer  press  connection. 

Turn  key  installations  provided.  We  will 

also  purchase  mailroom  equipment  directly 

from  newspapers. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
Circulation  and  Mailroom  Systems 
1 1  Mam  St..  Southboro.  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


48  POCKET  SHERIDAN  inserting  machine, 
good  condition,  3  vertical  heads.  4  hori¬ 
zontal  heads.  5  into  1.  contact  Dave  Samo 
(515)  284-8587.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  (2)  2414  Videosetter  ZVz 
years  old.  complete.  $20,(X)0  each.  Also 
Unified  Composer  with  on-line  interface. 
$13,000  each.  Waxers.  light  tables. 
Robertson  500  Overhead  Horizontal  Cam¬ 
era.  18  film  processor  LD-18.  Camera  with 
Gammamatic.  (312)  343-1144. 


FOR  SALE 
SO'’.,  OFF 

SIGNODE  KW  wire  tyer  parts.  We  have  a 
large  selection  on  hand.  Interested  parties 
should  write  or  call: 

The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami  FL  33101 
(305)  350-2768  or  350-6007 
R.K.  Baker,  PrintingPackaging  Parts 
Dept.,  Mail  Room,  5th  floor. 


4  INTERTYPE  machines  (3  C-4s,  1  C44 
with  related  matrixes)  with  many  type  faces: 
various  Friden  justowriters:  plus  work 
benches,  melting  pot.  all  necessary 
equipment  to  prepare  a  daily  newspaper. 
Write  Box  27589.  Editor  &  Publisher,  or 
call  (212)  9287003. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  3305  W.  Warner.  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS-  -Basis  30  lb.  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered,  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E.  54  St  .  New  York.  NY 
10022.  (212)688  3020. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE:  Good  condition  CompuWriter  I 
and  II.  Make  offer. 

Mark  (516)  484  4477. 


COMFUGRAPHICS 

7200- $2800,  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards- $1200.  Jus¬ 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products.  Church 
Rd,,  Mt.  Laurel,  N  J.  (609)  235-7614. 


FOR  SALE:  2  Model  173  Compuscan  OCR 
Scanners.  Available  immediately.  Contact: 
John  Tarter,  Production  Manager.  Fresno 
Bee.  Fresno  CA.  (209)  268-5221. 


THREE  505TV  Mergenthaler  typesetters 
complete  with  ASR-33  s.  ICL  paper  tape 
readers,  1  CRT  Monitor  plus  complete 
spare  parts  inventory  Best  offer;  will  sell 
individually.  Contact  Jim  McCarthy,  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  PO  Box  14430.  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  FL33301  (305)  761-4521. 


PRESSES 


NEWS  KING.  4  units,  used  very  little,  like 
new.  Complete  with  folder  and  roll 
stands.  30  HP  drive. 

2  units  Community,  complete. 

2  units  News  King,  complete. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc. 

PO  Box  97.  Elmwood,  NJ  07407 
(201)  7%-8442  Telex  180326 


COTTRELL  3  UNIT  V  15A/JF7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  press  units 
News  King  2  unit  press/folder 
Hantscho  Jr  2  unit/folder 
Acumeter  pasting  system 
Color  King  folder— 30  hp 
Butler  splicer  Model  4042 
Muller  Counter  Stacker  Model  207 
GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  SALES 
1836  Woodward  Street 
Orlando.  Florida  32803 
(305)  896-4330:  Telex:  56-7471 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

Goss  Suburban  1500  Series,  new  1974,  10 
units,  22%  X  36.  2  folders,  imprinter,  UV 
dryers. 

Goss  Community.  4  units,  22%  x  36,  SC 
folder,  new  1972. 

Goss  Community.  4  units.  22%  x  36.  SC 
folder,  new  1968. 

We  will  sell  the  above  as  complete  presses 
or  as  individual  components  Comolete 
camera,  platemaking  and  material  han¬ 
dling.  Contact: 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  North  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago  IL  60612 

(312)  7381200.  Telex  284388 _ 


LOOKING  FOR  A  REPUTABLE  DEALER? 
CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY  is 
dedicated  to  becoming  No.  1  in  sales  and 
service  in  pre-owned  equipment  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Before  you  buy  or  sell 
equipment  give  us  a  call. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin.  Suite  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


22%"  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units  2 
half  decks.  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
ZlVz"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units.  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses.  22%  cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 
4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55"  or  56'  cut  down 

kit 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers.  1  is  23 
9/16  cutoff.  1  is  22%  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 
BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011) 


WEB  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 
4-unit  Color  King  press  with  Vz  &  %  page 
folder,  40  h.p.  drive  Mfg.  1963. 

9-unit  Cottrell  press  with  2V4  &  Va  page  fold¬ 
ers,  2-press  drives  Mfg.  1972.  Recondi¬ 
tioned  in  1978. 

2-unit  Goss  Community  press  with  page 
folder  S.N.  C294  Available  June  1979. 
Upper  former  for  Color  King  folder. 

Goss  Community  add  on  units,  grease 
style. 

Color  King  Vz  &  %  page  folder,  recon¬ 
ditioned  with  G.E.  30  h.p.  press  drive. 
2-Daily  King  Printing  units  &  roll  stands 
can  be  offered  "as-is"  or  "recond.” 

1-News  King  Printing  unit  &  roll  stand  can 
be  offered  "as-is"  or  "recond.  ’ 

Call  or  write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Suite  201 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Folders 
Goss  SU  Folder 
Goss  Metro  Folder  3-2 
Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%' 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  1974. 

Urbanite  Va  folder 

Urbanite  Va  folder 

Color  King.  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 

2  unit  V- 15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  7381200  Telex  25-4388 


COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


HARRIS  V-15A,  6  units.  JF-7  upper  former. 
Beautifully  maintained  press.  IJompleteor 
break-up. 

O.N.E.  ATLANTA.  GA. 

(404)  321-3992.  Telex  70-0563 


WEB  PRESSES 

HANTSCHO  JR  2  unit.  22%  x  36 ,  com¬ 
bination  folder,  Vz,  Va  and  double  paral¬ 
lel.  Very  good  condition. 

COtTITELL  V-15A  add  on  unit. 
MULLER-MARTINI  counter  stacker 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando,  FL  32803 
(305)  8984330  Telex:  587471 


HARRIS  V25.  6  units  with  2  folders  and 
clutching,  double  ended,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1972.  Will  sell  as  complete  package 
or  individual  components.  IPEC,  Inc., 
401  N.  Leavitt,  Chicago.  IL  60612.  (312) 
7381200.  Telex  284388. 


HARRIS  845  FOLDER,  excellent  condition, 
limited  use  on  a  small  daily,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  has  cross-over  roller  assembly. 
Box  27871.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  2  Units,  with  Com¬ 
munity  folder,  drive,  etc.  Includes  spare 
parts,  direct  printing  parts  and  tools.  Op¬ 
tional  equipment  BTC  Berkey  Ascor  Plate 
Burner  33'  x  43'.  Saxmaver  Bundler 
(Bundle-matic).  All  equipment  installed 
new  November  1976.  Used  to  print  4000 
copies  weekly.  This  equipment  is  new. 
Available  immediately. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
1  Madison  St 
East  Rutherford.  07073 
(201)  4383744 


GE  PRESS  CONTROLS — Ignitron  Tube 
Type  330  KW  output  to  CXI  Motors.  Motors 
not  included.  Call  or  write  Bill  Kanipe. 
Lindsay  Newspapers.  1800  County  Line 
Rd„  Sarasota,  FL  33580,  (813)  953-7755. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside.  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold 
er  unit  separate  Box  1983.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA  HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LOOKING  FOR  SUPPLIER  to  supply  bulk 
offset  supplies  for  resale  out  of  country. 
Contact  Continental  Printing  Machinery 
Inc.,  7432  Hadley.  Overland  Pk..  KS 
66204.  (913)  432-8276. 


PUBLISHER  wants  to  buy  6  unit  Goss 
Communitv  with  SC  folders,  needs  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  (305)  6688214,  ask  for  Ron 
Miller. 


IBM  COMPOSER.  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts, 
offset.  N.  Gregory.  343  Clive  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


60  HP  FINCOR  controller  with  motor  for 
Community  press.  Complete  upper  former 
for  S/C  folder.  Send  detail,  prices  to  Box 
408.  Meadow  Vista.  CA  95722. 


FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  27/87.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6  NEWS  KING  or  Color  King  units,  reel 
stand,  folder  and  upper  former.  Box 
27812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACADEMIC 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 
Southern  Methodist  University  seeks  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  teach  introduction  to 
mass  media  and  to  advise  freshmen.  In 
addition,  person  should  be  able  to  teach 
writing  or  advertising  or  public  relations. 
Salary  open.  Date  of  appointment;  June  1, 
1979.  Starting  date;  August  24,  1979. 
Send  resumes,  recommendations  and 
supportirig  information  tO;  David  McHam, 
acting  director.  Division  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  TX 
75275.  Southern  Methodist  University  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


INSTRUCTOR  or  Assistant  Professor  with 
media  experience  to  teach  basic  reporting 
and  editing.  MA  required,  PHD  preferred. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Contact;  Dr 
Raymond  W.  Buchanan,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication,  University  of 
Central  Florida,  Box  25000,  Orlando  FL 
32816. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  seeking 
an  assistant  professor  for  a  tenure-track 

Position  beginning  September  1,  1979. 

hose  with  broadcast  of  news  editing 
interests  who  have  demonstrated  teaching 
and  research  capabilities  are  invited  to 
apply.  A  PhD  is  strongly  preferred  and  ap¬ 
plicants  should  have  had  at  least  2  years  of 
media  experience.  Salary  range  $15- 
16,000.  Apply  with  resume  by  May  14  to 
Sharon  Dunwoody,  Search  Committee 
Chairperson,  School  of  Journalism,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH 
43210.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  position  tor  MS  or 
PhD  and  experience.  Teach  newswriting 
and  introduction  to  Mass  Communication 
as  instructor  or  assistant  professor  on 
nontenure  track.  Salary  n^otiable  and 
competitive.  Begin  August  15,  1979.  send 
resume  and  names  of  3  references  before 
June  1  to  William  Semlak,  Information  Sci¬ 
ences  Department,  Illinois  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Normal,  IL  61761.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  action  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1979  to  teach  primarily  in  the 
advertising  sequence  with  some  capability 
in  the  news/editorial  area.  Course  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  advertising  copy  writ- 
and  layout,  advertising  media  and  begin¬ 
ning  newswriting.  A  Master's  degree,  signif¬ 
icant  media  experience  and  some  teach¬ 
ing  background  are  required.  Salary 
$14,500  for  a  9  month  academic  year. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Arthur  Guesman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  ME  04469. 
Deadline  tor  Applications  May  16,  1979. 
An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


RURAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Instructor  to  teach  courses  in  radio,  print 
and  tv  production  management;  super¬ 
vise  an  FM  radio  station  and  a  student 
newspaper  utilized  for  student  laboratory 
activities.  Employment  will  begin  August 
15,  1979.  Application  deadline  May  15, 
1979.  Send  letter  of  application  and  cre¬ 
dentials  tO;  Erman  Ueland,  Chairman,  Ag¬ 
riculture  Division,  University  of  Minnesota 
Technical  College,  Crookston  MN  56716. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  is  an  equal 
opportunity  educator  and  employer. 


SEEKING  imaginative  person  with  PhD 
and  professional  experience  to  help  de¬ 
velop  relatively  new  journalism  curriculum 
and  coordinate  it  with  Radio-TV-Film, 
Communication  Theory,  and  Theatre  in 
same  department.  Teach  variety  of  print 
journalism  courses  beginning  Fall,  1979. 
Assistant  Professor.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Contact;  E. 
Samuel  Dudley,  Head,  Department  of 
Communication,  Drawer  NJ,  Mississippi 
State  University,  Mississippi  State,  MS 
39762. 


E&P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in  the 
newspaper  community  as 
your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER— 17,000  circulation 
daily  in  Nebraska.  Applicant  must  have 
record  of  success  in  significant  newspaper 
management  positions  along  with  a  broad 
range  of  newspaper  skills.  Vigor,  good 
health  and  strong  integrity  required.  Send 
resume  to  Box  27718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 

We  are  a  trade  association  located  in  Zone 
2,  representing  newspaper  publishers.  We 
require  a  businessman  or  woman  who  has 
association  management  work  experience 
with  a  professional  trade  association. 
Ideally  that  person  would  have  newspaper 
background. 

Your  role  will  be  threefold;  responsibility 
for  management  supervision  of  staff;  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  relations  involvement; 
educational  services,  including  publica¬ 
tion  planning  and  editing. 

Experience  in  convention  planning  and 
benefits  administration  a  plus. 

We  provide  a  salary  in  line  with  experience 
and  ability. 

For  immediate  consideration,  fonward  your 
resume  including  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  tO; 

BOX  27685  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  POSITIONS 


NATIONWIDE  CLASS.  MGR  to  $22,000 

MARKETING  MANAGER  to  $25,000 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  $28,000 

COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN  to  $22,000 

AD  DIRECTOR  to  $30,000 


All  fee  paid 

Call  or  send  resume  in  confidence  to; 
JOANNE  L.  BLUM 


WILLIAM  H.  NENSTIEL 
&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
7120  FOURTH  STREET 
SCOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251 
(602)  949-5164 


KEY  MANAGEMENT  POSITION 
For  chief  financial  officer  reporting  to  top 
newspaper  publishingexecutive.  Challeng¬ 
ing  new  position  with  progressive,  com¬ 
petitive  Zone  5,  50,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper.  Role  demarKfs  iixfividual  with  solid 
financial  career  record. 

Experience  should  include  financial  man¬ 
agement  areas  such  as  payroll,  benefits, 
taxes,  insurance,  money  management  plus 
normal  accounting,  budgeting  and  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  systems  knowledge. 

An  MBA  degree  or  comparable  experience 
could  allow  successful  candidate  to 
broaden  responsibilities  into  personnel 
and  other  key  areas.  Excellent,  above  av¬ 
erage  monetary  package. 

Don’t  delay,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  in  confidence  to  Box  27753,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  DAILY 

This  one  is  for  a  person  who  loves  the  great 
Northern  outdoors.  A  10,000  Daily  and 
Sunday,  Zone  5,  needs  a  General  Manager 
strong  in  Sales  and  Marketing.  Promotion 
to  Publisher  within  year  for  ri^t  person.  If 
this  challenge  appeals  to  you,  write  Box 
27192,  Editor  &  Nblisher. 


IT'S  A 


CLASSIFIED  SECRETI 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  giuups,  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fied.  It  the  Box  Number  you’re  an¬ 
swering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Immediate  open¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio  youth  oriented  enter¬ 
tainment  magazine.  Heavy  advertising 
sales  and  administrative  experience.  $300 
per  week  plus  overrides.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Good  Times,  230  Arlington 
Circle,  East  Hills  NY  11548. 


UNUSUAL 


TOP  MANAGEMENT 


OPPORTUNITY 

Nationally  known  Midwestern  weekly 
group  with  100,000^  circulation  is  looking 
for  an  assistant  publisher  with  solid  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Perhaps  you  are  lead- 
i  ng  a  smal  ler  group  or  have  met  a  dead  end 
in  your  present  situation.  You  must  have  a 
strong  background  in  advertising  sales, 
experience  in  a  competitive  market  and  an 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  a 
quality  news  product.  You  will  Join  us  as 
our  #2  person  and  must  be  willing  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  publisher's  chair.  Top  com¬ 
pensation  and  fringes  for  the  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  Apply  only  if  qualified.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  to  Search 
Committee,  Box  27752,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Progressive,  multi¬ 
state  newspaper  group  will  fill  top  job 
with  experienced  newspaper  executive 
whose  background  is  particularly  strong  on 
the  sales  and  financial  aspects  of  modern 
publishing.  A  c  hal  lenging  opportunity  in  an 
expanding  market  with  a  group  dedicated 
to  healthy  growth.  Write  Box  2/566,  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  absolute  confidence. 


PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 


We  are  interested  in  qualified  applicants 
for  the  position  of  personnel  director  for 
our  newspapers.  We  prefer  someone  who 
has  been  responsible  for  a  variety  of  per¬ 
sonnel  functions,  including  wage  and  sal¬ 
ary  administration,  employee  relations, 
equal  opportunity  compliance,  recruit¬ 
ment,  management  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  labor  contract  negotiations  for  5 
years  in  a  medium-size  or  large  newspaper. 
While  background  and  experience  are  im¬ 
portant,  potential  is  perhaps  even  more 
important. 

Position  reports  to  Vice  President,  News¬ 
paper  Operations.  It  is  challenging  and  of¬ 
fers  great  opportunity  for  growth. 

To  respond,  please  send  a  brief  resume  in¬ 
cluding  short  arid  long  range  goals.  For 
more  information,  please  conact  George 
Veon  at  (319)  383-2230. 

Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated 
130  East  2nd  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


GENERAL  MANAGER;  We  are  looking  for  a 
manager  to  run  a  16,(XX},  Zone  5,  cori- 
trolled  weekly.  Potential  for  rapid  growth 
within  one  of  the  country's  fastest  growing 
media  groups.  If  you're  second  in  line  at 
your  present  position  and  are  looking  for  a 
chance  at  management  this  market,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  university  town,  is  the  one  for 
you  to  establish  a  track  record  in.  Full 
package  of  benefits.  Submit  salary  re¬ 
quirements  with  resume  to  Box  27873, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  in  absolute  confi¬ 
dence. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  marketing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  independent  student 
publication  corporation.  Ideal  candidate 
should  possess  knowledge  of  marketing, 
advertising,  production,  financial  and 
editorial  functions  of  a  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Recent  electronic  conversion, 
salary  in  low  teens.  Interested  persons 
please  reply  by  May  11  with  detailed  re¬ 
sume  of  prior  work  experience  to  Orraon 
Daily  Emerald,  PO  Box  3159,  Eugene,  (Ore¬ 
gon  97403.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

Major  Sun  Belt  metropolitan  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  person  to  fill  a 
newly  created  assistant  controller's  posi¬ 
tion.  The  position  will  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  operating  the  general  accounting, 
credit,  collections,  budgeting,  and  cashier 
functions.  Applicant  must  have  an  ac¬ 
counting  degree  and  experience  with  EDP 
systems.  CPA  and/or  public  accounting 
experience  a  plus.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  If  you  are  seeking  a  chal¬ 
lenge  with  good  promotional  possibilities 
send  complete  resume  to  Box  27861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  28,  1979 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR  for 
prize-winning  Oklahoma  daily.  Present  man 
going  into  business  for  himself.  Quality, 
fast  growing,  suburban  college  town.  Per¬ 
manent.  Good  salary,  bonus.  Experienced 
only  with  references.  Ed  Livermore,  Ed¬ 
mond  Evening  Sun,  (405)  341-2289. 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
wanted  by  growing  Northwest  weekly 
newspaper.  Moderate  starting  salary,  good 
advancement  possibility.  Must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  learning  all  phases  of 
newspaper  business.  Resume  should  in¬ 
clude  salary  requirements.  Box  27843, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  ADMINISTRATIVE  AS¬ 
SISTANT — Mature  person  needed  for 
young,  growing  publishing  firm.  Good  ver¬ 
bal  and  written  communication  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Write  Jeda  Corporation,  11  Har¬ 
vard  St.,  Worcester  MA  01609.  Call  (617) 
791-0953. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGER 

Multi-media  corporation,  aggressive  ac¬ 
quisition  program.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
in  newspaper  and/or  broadcast  account¬ 
ing.  Have  ability  to  work  with  people. 
Travel  essential.  CPA  and/or  MBA  desira¬ 
ble.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  27884,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Replies 
confidential. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER— aggressive,  independent 
15,000  daily  in  Adirondack  region  of  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Take  over  situation  if  cur¬ 
rently  retail  ad  manager  or  will  invest  in 
management  training  tor  top  salesperson 
with  3  to  5  years  experience  in  newspaper 
demographic  sales.  This  is  a  "plant  your 
roots  opportunity.”  Not  interested  in  mov¬ 
ers.  Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Seixl  earnings  and  employment  history  to 
Box  27445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for  3500  paid 
circulation  county  seat  weekly  plus  shpp- 
per.  Central  printing  plant.  Competitive 
salary  pluscommissionon  increases.  Must 
be  experienced.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  an  aggressive  ad  person  who  wants  a 
great  place  to  live.  75  miles  from  Sun  Val¬ 
ley,  great  hunting,  fishing,  and  skiing.  Also 
only  15  miles  from  a  good  junior  college. 
Company  pays  all  benefits,  hospital,  life 
insurance,  pension.  Send  full  resume  to 
Buzz  Langden,  North  Side  News,  Jerome 
ID  83338. 


WANTED,  CAPABLE,  energetic  advertising 
salesperson  with  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy  writing.  Car  necessary.  Salary  $205 
to  $272  per  week  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Fringe  benefits  and  commissions. 
Send  resume  to  Fred  L.  Rant,  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Independent  Record,  a  Lee 
newspaper,  317  Allen  St.,  Helena,  MT 
59601.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  need  self-starting 
aggressive  salesperson.  Future  chance  to 
become  /Uvertising  Director.  New  build¬ 
ing,  latest  equipment.  Time  to  move  to  the 
pleasant  area.  Write  Charles  H.  Fischer  Sr., 
Vice-President,  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc., 
PO  Box  1940,  Panama  City,  FL  32401. 


AWARD-WINNING  Wabash,  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  seeks  advertising  director.  Modern 
plant,  progressive  operation  needs  good 
marketing  effort.  (Growth  potential  in 
Nixon  Newspapers.  Contact  Don  Nixon,  PO 
Box  663,  Wabash,  IN  46992.  (219)  563- 
2131. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 


Are  you  ready  to  move  up? 
We  seek  newspaper  ad  pros 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
successful  selling  in  a  com-' 
petitive  market.  Must  have 
presentation  ability.  Prime 
market.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  27836, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  AA/F. 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  man  or 
woman  who  can  train  a  young  but  bright 
and  capable  staff  and  oversee  a  strong  de¬ 
partment  as  it  expands  to  accommodate  a 
large  shopping  mall  about  to  open.  Circula¬ 
tion  over  30,000  and  part  of  a  respected 
newspaper  group.  Salary  and  commission 
would  bring  earnings  into  low  20s  to  start. 
We  want  someone  soon.  Box  27584,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON,  promotion 
oriented  for  daily  newspaper  and  weekly 
shopper.  Send  resume  to  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  PO  Box  578, 
Mt.  Vernon  WA  98273,  or  phone  (206) 
424-3251, 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Motivated,  experienced  manager  needed 
for  small  daily  in  metro  area.  Sun  belt. 
Zone  6.  Excellent  salary  with  room  for 
growth.  Knowledge  of  circulation  a  plus. 
Make  personal  calls  and  manage  staff  of  5. 
Send  resume  and  history  of  earnings  to 
Box  27542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER 

Midwest  weekly  newspaper  part  of  ABC 
daily  group  is  seeking  an  aggressive  indi¬ 
vidual  with  newspaper  sales  experience  to 
handle  a  small  territory  and  supervise  a 
staff  of  3  in  a  fast  growing  suburban  mar¬ 
ket,  Previous  management  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  be  able  to  plan,  organize,  and 
create  sales  ideas.  Will  report  directly  to 
director  of  advertising.  Excellent  starting 
salary  and  company  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  27766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Group  of  fast-growing  highly  successful 
independent  dailies  seeks  experienced  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager.  Candidate  may  be 
second  person  in  a  large  or  medium  size 
daily  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take 
charge.  This  new  position  requires  total 
knowledge  of  details  related  to  contacting 
the  decision-makers  for  national  linage. 
Some  travel  expected.  An  opportunity  to 
grow  with  an  exciting  newspaper  group  in 
the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Don  Kupfer,  Ad  Director,  Fournier 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  130,  Kent  WA  98031. 

MA  R  KET I NG/PROMOT  ION 
DIRECTOR 

New  management  position  in  marketing/ 
promotion  and  product  development  on 
expanding  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports  to 
president/general  manager.  Write  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Owensboro  Publishing  Co., 
PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
advertising  person  on  Blue  Ribbon  weekly. 
Mail  resume  and  references  to  Leader 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tomahawk,  Wl  54487. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Suburban 
metrodaily,  50,000circulation,  immediate 
opening  for  manager  with  a  proven  record 
in  sales  and  advertising  administration. 
Previous  experience  in  the  TMC  field  de¬ 
sirable.  Very  competitive  market.  Excellent 
opportunity  leading  to  general  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  including  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  education  and  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  to  H,  L.  Schwartz, 
Publisher,  Delaware  City  Daily  Times,  5O0 
Mildred  Ave.,  Primos,  PA  19i08. 

SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 
NEWSPAPER 
SALES 

We're  a  suburban  Houston  newspaper 
chain  beginning  publication  of  a  weekly 
Sunday  tabloid  supplement  to  be  run  in  5 
newspapers.  One  salesperson  will  be  hired 
to  head  up  the  sales.  This  salesperson 
should  be  highly  self-motivated  and  able  to 
call  on  major  advertisers.  Salary  plus  lib¬ 
eral  commission  and  company  benefits.  If 
you're  interested  send  your  resume  to 
Harold  Varnado,  Pasadena  Citizen,  Box 
6192,  Pasadena,  TX  77506. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  its  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the 
newspaper  industry  desired.  Salary  and 
commission  contingent  on  background.  In¬ 
teresting,  challenging  work  with  consider¬ 
able  travel  required.  Write  to  D.  L.  Parvin, 
Advertising  Manager,  or  phone  (212)  752- 
7050  for  appointment. 


PUBLISHER/AD  MANAGER  for  150M 
gross  county  seat  weekly.  Zone  6.  Absen¬ 
tee  owner  seeks  responsible,  seasoned 
self-starter.  Box  27693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ARTIST _ 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 
The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  needs  a  news¬ 
paper  artist.  Works  under  direction  of 
managing  editor  and  in  cooperation  with 
director  of  public  affairs.  Must  be  able  to 
create  attractive  illustrations,  graphics, 
and  maps  and  combine  them  into  bright 
newspaper  layouts.  Must  also  be  skilled  in 
promotional  il  layout.  All-electronic  news¬ 
room,  offset  press,  extensive  use  of  color. 
Previous  experience  in  newspaper  art  work 
preferred.  Salary  opened.  Must  include 
samples  of  work  in  all  areas  with  resume. 
Reply  tO:  Personnel,  The  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  PO  Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA 
52406.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  Black  news¬ 
paper  chain,  with  proven  organizational 
and  promotion  ability.  Send  resume  on 
education,  experience  and  compensation 
desired.  John  Murphy,  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1857,  Baltimore  MD 
21203. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  managing  people  and  building 
circulation.  Texas'  fastest  growing  market. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Lawson  Grant, 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  PO  Box  868,  Tem¬ 
ple  TX  76501. 

CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Must  be  idea  person  with  follow  through. 
Will  be  responsible  for  supervising  exten¬ 
sive  contract  telephone  and  boy  crew  sales 
operation  plus  carrier  promotion.  Must 
also  have  ability  to  setup  company  boy  and 
telephone  sales  operation  in  near  future. 
Zone  2  daily.  4(X),000  daily  and  Sunday. 
Not  a  job  for  a  beginner. 

Start  at  $20,000  to  $22,500  depending  on 
experience.  Excellent  benefits. 

Resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  27546,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
7-day  AM/PM  28,000  circulation  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  3.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  circulation.  A  real  challenge  and 
growth  opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Box 
27771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Experienced  newspaper  circulator  to  man¬ 
age  and  motivate  group  of  District  Sales 
Managers  for  a  6-day  afternoon  daily  with 
circulation  30-50,000.  Right  individual 
must  have  proven  track  record  in  sales  and 
promotion.  Job  offers  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bright,  aggressive  manager.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  with  salary  requirement  to  John 
McGovern,  Personnel  Director,  Evening 
Outlook,  Box  590,  Santa  Monica  CA 
90406. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 50,000  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  5  weekly  group.  Growth  mar¬ 
ket,  quality  news  product.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  tor  a  community-minded  pro  with 
credentials  on  paid  and  TMC.  Send  resume 
to  Box  27889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

The  Evening  Times  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island  islookingfora  bright,  energetic  pro¬ 
fessional  circulator  to  work  with  our  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Great  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to; 

Mr.  Emil  Streule 
The  Evening  Times 
PO  Box  307 
Pawtucket  Rl  02862 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Immediate 
opening  for  19,000  plus  6  day  daily  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and 
promotion.  Send  resume  to  R.W.  Hoff,  The 
Independent,  50  North  AveNW,  Massillon, 
OH  44646.  (216)  833-2631. 


CIRCULATION 
EXECUTIVE  MANAGER 
Competitive  Southwest  metro  daily  wants 
professional  circulator  with  proven  record. 

•  Knowledge  of  Southwest  market  es¬ 
sential 

•  Salary  range  $30M  while  you  enjoy 
Sun  Belt  living  with  super  fringes 

Send  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  27809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  classified  out¬ 
side  sales  representative  with  advance¬ 
ment  potentifti,  will  work  some  retail  in 
Ohio's  vacationland  at  a  27,000  plus  daily. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  fringes  and  incentive  program. 
Send  resume  to:  Mack  Rau,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  314  W.  Market  St.,  Sandusky,  OH 
44870  or  phone  (419)  625-5500. 

OUTSIDE  CLASSIFIED 
SALES  MANAGER 

Energetic,  aggressive  individual  needed  to 
lead  our  new  team  of  10  outside  sales¬ 
people.  Ours  is  a  highly  competitive  major 
market  located  in  Zone  2.  Ideal  for  CLAS¬ 
SIFIED  AD  MANAGER  of  small  to  medium 
size  daily  to  move  up.  Excellent  sales  in¬ 
centive  program.  Sala^  commensurate 
with  experience.  Reply  Box  27767,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  is  seeking 
an  energetic  and  aggressive  individual  to 
join  ouroutskJe  classified  advertising  sales 
team.  This  challenging  opportunity  at  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers  awaits 
the  right  person  who  has  a  degree  in  adver¬ 
tising,  marketing  or  journalism  or  accept¬ 
able  equivalent  years  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  outside  sales  experience  with  at 
least  2  years  of  college  in  degree  areas 
indicated  above.  Starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience,  an  excellent  sales 
incentive  program  and  company  benefits. 
We  will  sell  this  division  shortly  so  act  now. 
Send  resume  to  Tommy  Sandoz,  The  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  Communication  Center, 
Dallas  TX  75202. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 


PROGRAM  ANALYST 
Our  information  systems  group  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  experienced  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst  for  business  applica¬ 
tions.  The  position  involves  on-line  interac¬ 
tive  systems  development  and  program¬ 
ming.  The  successful  candidate  will  have 
previous  experience  with  IBM  equipment 
and  software  background  in  COBOURPGII. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringes  for  the  qual¬ 
ified  candidate  along  with  opportunity  for 
personal  achievement  and  growth.  Submit 
resume  to  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  130  E  2nd 
St,  Davenport  lA  52801.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer  M/F. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS 
Pacific  Northwest  newspaper  is  expanding 
its  in-house  computer  maintenance  staff 
prior  to  taking  on  another  new  multi¬ 
processor  computer  system.  Shop  will  be 
independent  of  vendor  maintenance  sup¬ 
port  with  full  internal  facilities  to  provide 
maintenance  to  chip  level.  Occasional  de¬ 
sign  work,  and  some  software.  Challenging 
opportunity  with  state-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  long-term  potential.  (Com¬ 
petitive  benefit  program  and  excellent 
working  conditions.  Immediate  openings 
are  for  afternoon  and  night  shifts.  Annual 
salary  $23,000 1  based  on  experience. 
You  need  3  to  5  years  minimum  experi¬ 
ence,  mini-computer  background  pre¬ 
ferred  as  is  an  associate  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  electronics.  DEC  experience  a  defi¬ 
nite  plus. 

Interested/send  detailed  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  27778,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/H. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 

60,000  daily  in  Sun  Belt  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  data  processing  manager  for  its 
business  office.  Must  have  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  27768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  work  in  Tokyo.  Must  be  hardworking, 
ALL-AROUND  news  editor  with  at  least  5 
years  experience  in  copy  editing,  headline 
writing,  layout  and  VDT  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay,  liberal  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
comprehensive  work  samples  to  Box 
275^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  SLOTMAN  for  AM  daily  in  exciting 
major  league  market.  Zone  6.  Career  op¬ 
portunity  for  experienced  sports  desk  per¬ 
son  with  knowledge  of  graphics.  Good  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  imaginative  layout  ideas  es¬ 
sential.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  page 
layouts  to  Box  27573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  SLOT  and  RIM  with  editing  and 
layout  experience,  sports  page  design 
(knowledge),  color  usage.  Must  type.  Col¬ 
lege  education.  Submit  resume  to  Mr.  Ed 
Tunstall,  Editor,  The  Times-Picayune, 
3800  Howard  Av,  New  Orleans  LA  70140. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

NEED  REPORTER  for  ski  resort  area 
county  seat  weekly  paper  in  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho.  Must  be  strong  on  sports  and  city- 
county  government  reporting,  handle  a 
camera  with  imagination.  Good  salary  and 
employee  benefits  paid  by  company,  in¬ 
cluding  pension  plan.  Ideal  working  and 
living  conditions.  Send  full  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  samples  to  Don  Rosebrock, 
Wood  River  Journal,  Box  988,  Hailey  ID 
83333.  All  replies  confidential  and  will  be 
answered. 

REPORTER-REWRITE  staff  member  for 
Washington  office  of  National  Catholic 
News  Service,  world’s  largest  religious  wire 
service.  Prefer  writer  with  background  in 
Catholic  press  and  in  general  press  as  re¬ 
porter  on  daily  newspaper  or  in  wire  ser¬ 
vice.  Assignments  involve  in-person  report¬ 
ing  on  Washington  events,  telephone  re¬ 
porting  from  around  the  country  and  re¬ 
writing  material  from  correspondents,  all 
under  daily  deadline  pressures.  Knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  Catholic  matters  essen¬ 
tial.  Guild  shop.  Apply  in  writing  only,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  resume  and  samples,  to 
Managing  Editor  Tom  Lorsung,  NC  News, 
1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  2(X)05. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Prince  George's  Journal,  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  aggressive,  twice-weekly  (ABC  paid 
circulation  34,0(X))  covering  a  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  suburb  of  nearly  700,000  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  first-rate  news  editor.  Minimum  re¬ 
quirement  is  3  years  professional  daily 
newspaper  experience  including  some  on 
copy  desk.  This  demanding  job  requires 
superb  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and 
news  judgment.  Excellence  in  layout  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage.  Salary  is  open  and 
benefits  are  excellent  but  chief  reward  is 
chance  to  work  on  a  newspaper  where  ex¬ 
cellence  is  prized  and  where  advancement 
potential  is  great.  Write  including  a  re¬ 
sume,  availabiliw  and  salary  history  to  Lee 
Ewing,  Editor,  'The  Prince  George’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  7100  Baltimore  Av,  #407,  College 
Park  MD  20740.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 

DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  need  city  editor- 
desk  person.  After  proving  yourself,  possi¬ 
bility  of  editorship.  Libertarian  Editorial 
Policy.  New  building,  latest  equipment. 
Time  to  move  to  the  pleasant  area.  Write 
Charles  H.  Fischer  Sr,  Vice-President, 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc,  PO  Box  1940, 
Panama  City  FL  32401. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Northern  California  daily  seeks  Zone  7  or  9 
candidate  who  can  take  charge  of  sports 
section,  organize  community  coverage  and 
handle  the  desk.  Must  have  solid  reporting 
background,  understand  graphics  and  lay¬ 
out  and  work  with  minimum  supervision. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  27712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Experienced,  dedi¬ 
cated  leader,  willing  to  work,  needed  by 
8000  PM  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume  and  references  first  letter  to  Box 
27785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  leader  with  strength  in  planning 
and  organizing?  Administrative,  editing 
and  news  judgment  skills  are  important  tor 
the  city  editor  of  this  33,000  morning  pa¬ 
per.  We  offer  good  wages  and  benefits, 
plus  a  pleasant  community.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  news  philosophy  tO: 
Dave  Butler,  Managing  Editor,  Messenger- 
Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro  KY 
42301. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDED-Editorial 
and  production  responsibility  for  four- 
year-old  Connecticut  weekly  law  newspa¬ 
per.  Good  writing  and  interviewing  skills. 
Law  background  not  necessary,  but  some 
awareness  of  legislative  and  judicial  proc¬ 
esses  a  plus.  One  or  two  years  experience. 
Duties  include  writing  column  (covering 
legislature,  courts,  legal  issues,  judicial 
administration),  editing  news,  layout  and 
production.  Some  knowledge  of  typeset¬ 
ting,  pasteup  and  ad  design  necessary. 
Ability  to  work  under  pressure  and  with 
people.  This  is  a  position  for  a  strong,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  take-charge  person  who  desires 
moreversatilityand  responsibility.  Present 
managing  editor  leaving  end  of  July  (after 
three  years  with  paper)  to  attend  law 
school;  she  willtrain  new  managing  editor. 
Career  opportunity  with  growing  company. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  and  clips 
tO:  The  Connecticut  Law  Tribune,  106  Ann 
Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut  (>6103. 


CONSUMER  WRITER 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  looking  for  a  con¬ 
sumer  writer  who  knows  what  readers  want 
to  know,  what  kind  of  help  they  need  and 
how  to  give  it  to  them  in  bright,  interesting 
ways.  If  your  reporting  and  writing  skills 
are  first-rate  and  you  see  lively  possibilities 
on  the  consumer  beat,  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Scott  McGehee,  Editor/The  Way 
We  Live,  Detroit  Free  Press,  321  W. 
Lafayette,  Detroit  Ml  48231. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE  on  staff  of 
AM  daily  in  historic  coastal  city  in  Zone  4. 
Need  self- starting,  high  production  report¬ 
ers  for  2  one-person  bureaus  and  city 
staff.  Bureau  persons  must  be  able  to  work 
unsupervised.  City  staff  reporter  must 
have  good  writing  touch.  Prefer  persons 
with  some  experience  on  small  daily.  Send 
resume,  references  in  first  letter  to  Box 
27788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed 
immediately  by  top  quality  weekly  in 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  competitive  market.  Great  experience 
for  someone  who  can  write  and  lay  out 
sports  pages  and  take  photos.  Write  John 
Rouse,  EoTitor,  Bowie  News,  PO  Drawer  M, 
Bowie  MD  20715. 


DESK  PERSON  needed  for  staff  expansion 
of  18,000  circulation  AM  daily  moving  to 
new,  electronic  facilities.  Located  70  miles 
west  of  Washington  and  Baltimore  in 
scenic  western  Maryland.  Reply  to  Herald 
Mail  Co.,  PO  Box  439,  Hagerstown  MD 
21740. 


TWO  HARD-CHARGING,  rapidly  changing 
AM  dailies  on  Florida's  beautiful  Gulf 
Coast  seeking  competent  reporters  and 
desk  people.  We’re  striving  for  excellence 
and  need  self-motivated  news  staffers  who 
write  punchy  copy  and  can  layout  crisp, 
clean  pages.  We  can  offer  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  and  excellent  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  but  all  worthy  applicants 
will  be  considered.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  27738,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUR  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  seeking  tal¬ 
ented  news  management  for  work  on  small 
dailies  in  Midwest  area.  Great  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  young  and  growing 
company  with  emphasis  on  editorial  excel¬ 
lence.  SerxJ  resumes  to  Box  27737,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  3-paper  daily 
group  seeks  editorial  page  director.  Job  in¬ 
volves  writing,  makeup,  selection  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  some  community  representation. 
We’re  conservative,  outspoken,  with 
strong  local  orientation.  Top  salary  and 
fringes.  Include  resume,  writing  samples 
and  salary  history  with  reply.  Box  27722, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  LOVE  TO  WRITE?  Then  this  is  the 
job  for  you.  Need  a  writer/editor  in  a  public 
info/publications  group  within  large  marine 
research  program.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to  Marine  Information  Service,  Sea 
Grant  College  Program,  Texas  A&M  Uni¬ 
versity,  College  Station  TX  77843  or  call 
(713)  845-7524. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTING  JOB  IN  CARACUS,  VENE¬ 
ZUELA — The  Daily  Journal,  an  English 
language  paper  with  more  than  30 
years  continuous  publishing  behind  it,  has 
an  opening  for  an  ambitious  reporter. 
Should  have  at  least  reasonable  command 
of  Spanish  aixf  preferably  knowledge  of 
business  and  economics.  Send  resume 
and  phone  number  to  Joshua  Powers  Inc, 
551  Fifth  Av,  New  York  NY  10017,  or  call 
(212)  867-9580. 


ZONE  5  WEEKLY  looking  for  editor  who 
wants  to  produce  top-notch  community 
newspaper.  Send  resume  to  Box  27696, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Award-winning  metropolitan  AM  newspa¬ 
per  is  seeking  mature,  experienced  new 
executive  for  responsible  and  challenging 
role  requiring  proven  skills  in  all  opera¬ 
tional  facets.  Looking  for  editor  with  par¬ 
ticular  strengths  in  news  judgment,  layout 
aixf  design,  and  ability  to  direct  and  coor¬ 
dinate  efforts  of  others.  Must  be  con¬ 
ditioned  to  deadline  pressures  in  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Very  attractive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package.  Applications 
will  be  handled  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
27695,  Editors,  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— Award¬ 
winning  27,000  Zone  5  daily  will  have 
opening  for  editorial  page  writer-editor  in 
mid-summer.  Must  have  solid  editing  skills 
in  addition  to  effective  writing  style.  Politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  somewhat  right  of  center 
would  be  helpful.  Write  Box  27689,  Editor 
S,  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  IN  ALL  STATES 
The  Asbestos  Litigation  Reporter  needs 
stringers  who  know  their  way  around  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  Courts  to  report  on  damage 
suits  filed  by  persons  allegedly  suffering 
diseases  caused  by  ingestion  or  inhalation 
of  asbestos  fibers.  Applicants  should  know 
how  to  quickly  obtain  copies  of  relevant 
motions,  court  rulings,  appeals,  docket 
numbers,  as  well  as  names  of  plaintiffs, 
defendants,  attorneys  and  presiding 
judges.  Going  rates  promptly  paid.  Write; 

The  Asbestos  Litigation  Reporter 
Andrews  Publications,  Inc 
PO  Box  200 
Edgemont,  PA  19028 


SPORTS  DESK— Can  you  handle  daily 
challenge  of  producing  a  bright,  com¬ 
prehensive  sports  section  in  a 
multisports-miixJed  market?  Zone  4  AM 
daily  has  sports  editor  who  demands  your 
best.  Tell  us  why  you’re  right  for  the  job. 
Include  references,  salary  requirements. 
Box  27679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  needed 
immediately  by  chain-owned  weekly  in 
small,  attractive  modern  city  with  major 
forest  products  manufacturing  plants  as 
economic  base  and  surrounding  forests, 
streams  for  recreation.  Will  consider  older 
as  well  as  young  candidates  to  cover 
police,  courts,  features,  etc.  Our  schedule 
requires  long  hours  and  starting  pay  ain’t 
magnificent,  but  candidate  who  takes 
prioe  in  doing  good  work  will  advance.  If 
seriously  interested,  send  resume  and 
samples  immediately  to  Pete  Conover, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News  Observer,  Box 
798,  Crossett  AR  71635. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  reporter/editor 
for  Woman’s  Living  and  Society  section  of 
modern  semi-weekly.  Zone  4.  One  section 
produced  weekly  on  Wednesday.  Must  be 
able  to  layout  and  make  up  pages,  handle 
35mm  camera.  Box  27725,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 

A  lot  of  people  would  KILL  for  this  job  as 
GENERAL  COLUMNIST  with  our  40,(XX) 
afternoon  daily  in  a  scenic  Midwestern 
area  that  offers  year-round  outdoor  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  job  offers  unusual  freedom, 
flexible  hours,  the  most  modern  facilities 
and  the  plushest  newsroom  you’ll  ever  see. 
We’re  a  staff  of  young  writer-reporters  with 
a  newspaper  known  for  its  imaginative  lay¬ 
out  and  tenacious  reporting.  You  should  be 
an  up-and-comer  with  at  least  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  journalism,  a  college  degree 
and  a  writing  flair.  We  want  someone  who 
can  establish  a  personality  and  entertain 
as  well  as  provoke  the  minds  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  clips  to  Tom  Kamerer,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box  688, 
Dubuque,  Iowa  52001.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/REPORTER  for  3500  circulation 
semi-weekly  located  in  high  growth  tourist 
arxJ  natural  resource  development  area. 
Need  person  sensitive  to  community  jour¬ 
nalism  with  the  ability  to  recognize  impor¬ 
tant  stories  and  be  able  to  report  with  bal¬ 
ance  and  clarity.  Strength  in  layout  and 
editing  a  must.  Must  possess  experience 
and  qualifications  to  direct  a  young,  tal¬ 
ented  editorial  staff.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  May  8.  Send  resume  and  nonreturna- 
ble  samples  of  recent  issues  with  edited 
stories,  cover  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Mr  Shelby  Kesterson,  General 
Manager,  Gunnison  Country  Times,  PO 
Box  240,  Gunnison  CO  812^.  No  phone 
calls. 


REPORTER,  government  and  feature; 
minimum  2  years’  experience  for  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  small  daily  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Send  complete  resume  to  Jerry  J 
Herrmann,  Madera  Tribune,  PO  Box  269, 
Madera  CA  93639. 


WRITER/EDITOR:  For  university  biweekly 
paper.  Must  have  3  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  or  equivalent  news/PR  writing; 
interview,  news  and  feature  writing  skills, 
ability  to  work  under  pressure,  initiative; 
makeup  and  editing  experience  helpful. 
Salary  $12-15M  plus  fringes,  dependent 
on  experience.  Send  resume  and  3  refer¬ 
ences:  Director,  University  Relations, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton 
NY  13901. 


COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  55,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Please  send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  heads,  editing  and  layouts  to 
Editor,  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw  Ml  48605. 
An  affirmative  action  employer. 


NEWS  EDITOR/reporter-photographer  for 
6M  daily.  We  are  looking  for  a  hard  worker, 
organizer  and  leader.  Our  top  candidate 
wiM  have  proven  ability  in  writing  and  page 
layout.  Please  send  resume  to  Robert 
Wingett,  Publisher,  Point  Pleasant  Regis¬ 
ter,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.  25550. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
editorial  writer.  You  will  be  responsible  for 
producing  5  editorial  pages  per  week.  Your 
duties  will  include  selecting  and  editing 
material,  writing  editorials  and  occasion¬ 
ally  laying  out  the  editorial  page. 

If  you  are  an  accurate  researcher  with  a 
proven  track  record  in  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
send  letter  of  application  including  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  salary  history  and  copies 
of  samples  tO; 

Editor 

Wisconsin  State  Journal 
PO  Box  8058 
Madison  Wl  53708 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


MOVE  WITH  US! 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITIES  exist  for 
editors  on  the  local  and  regional  news 
desks  of  our  expanding  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  We  are  looking  for  talent  and  potential 
leadership.  Let  us  know  about  yourself.  We 
have  many  fringe  benefits.  E.B.  Sabine, 
The  Post-Standard,  Box  4915,  Syracuse 
NY  13221. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for 
copy  editing  pro  at  one  of 
New  England’s  top  met¬ 
ros.  Applicant  should 
have  reporting  back¬ 
ground  with  several  years 
progressive  desk  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily.  VDT  ex¬ 
posure  a  plus.  If  you  feel 
ready  to  move  up  to  a 
quality  operation,  we 
want  to  talk  with  you.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to:  Mr. 
D.  V.  Donaohue,  Person¬ 
nel  Administrator,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  75 
Fountain  St.,  Providence 
RI  02902.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WE'RE  GROWING! 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK’S  largest  afternoon 
paper  is  looking  for  an  ambitious  and  tal¬ 
ented  sports  reporter,  editor  and  layout 
person,  who  has  the  ability  and  desire  to 
grow  with  our  expanding  paper.  Send  clips 
and  tell  us  something  about  yourself.  We 
have  many  fringe  benefits.  E.B.  Sabine. 
Herald-Journal,  Box  4915,  Syracuse  NY 
13221. 


WANT  A  CHALLENGE?  Apply  for  the 
editorship  of  3700  weekly  located  in 
county  seat.  Reporting,  editing,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  layout  skills  a  must.  Excellent 
benefits,  salary  $9000,  owned  by 
California-based  chain.  Send  resume  and 
clippings  to  Jon  Van  Duyne,  Steuben 
Courier  Advocate,  9  E.  William  St,  Bath  NY 
14810. 


REPORTER — minimum  experience  1  year 
for  leading  semi-weekly.  Ability  to  cover 
any  beat,  initiate  features,  produce  ample, 
good  copy.  Immediate  opening.  Robert 
Johanson,  The  Review,  Plymouth  Wl 
53073.  (414)  893-6411. 


EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Southeastern  medium-sized  daily  newspa¬ 
per  is  seeking  an  experienced  editorial 
leader  with  good  business  knowledge  to 
assume  the  top  management  duties.  Indi¬ 
vidual  should  have  strong  educational 
background  and  desire  to  become  an  in¬ 
fluential  community  leader.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  27831,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  News-Press  and 
Gazette  are  looking  for  an  executive  sports 
editor  to  revitalize  prep  and  small  college 
coverage  in  15-county  trade  territory. 
Should  also  plan  for  expanded  coverage  of 
Big  Eight  and  Kansas  City  professional 
sports.  Minimum  five  years’  experience. 
Ability  to  manage,  plan,  teach.  We  are  a 
45,000  morning,  40,000  evening  and 
52,000  Sunday  paper.  Send  resume,  non- 
returnable  clips,  references  and  salary  to 
David  Bradley  Jr.  Managing  Editor,  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  St  Joseph  MO  64502. 


FEATURE  CREATURE— to  handle  copy, 
concepts,  at  a  fun  PM  tabloid  in  one  of  the 
East  Coast’s  most  competitive  markets. 
VDT,  assigning  experience  preferred. 
We’re  looking  for  an  editor  to  handle  food 
and  weekend  activity  pull-outs,  from  bright 
idea  to  bright  presentation.  Write  Box 
27879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  tough,  sharp  person  with  news 
copy  desk  experience  and  some  boating 
knowledge  to  clean  up  over  6000  column 
inches  of  boating  and  waterfront  news  and 
features  each  month  for  Soundings,  the 
national  boating  newspaper.  Must  be  skilled 
in  editing,  beadwriting,  news  judgment, 
some  layout.  This  is  a  demanding  full  time 
position  with  some  reporting  involved. 
Write  to  Christine  Born,  Soundings,  Essex, 
CT  06426.  Please  do  not  call. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS 
WRITER 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  located  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  an  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  Special  Soctions  Writer. 
Must  have  ability  to  write,  edit,  ond 
prepare  for  publication,  news  and 
feature  stories,  heod lines  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles.  Experience  in  layout 
and  makeup  design  are  required. 
Photography  experience  desirable. 
Additionally  applicant  must  have 
inteiviewing  and  research  skills  and 
preferably  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
use  of  Video  Disploy  Terminals. 
Salary  to  $24,000  annually.  Liberal 
vacation  plus  medical  and  retire¬ 
ment  benefits.  Strike  conditions  exist. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume  to: 
Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
21st  and  Q  Streets 
Sacramento  CA  95813 
^  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  . 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


REPORTER— Experienced  national  boat¬ 
ing  and  waterfront  newspaper  with  9  re¬ 
gional  editions  seeks  reporter/editor  with 
experience  on  small  or  medium  daily  or  big 
weekly  and  some  boating  knowledge.  Send 
letter,  resume,  and  clips  to  Christine  Born, 
Soundings,  Essex,  Ct  06426.  No  phone 
calls  please. 

NEED  NO.  2  person  in  3Vz  man  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Also  a  No.  3  person.  20,000 
daily  and  Sunday,  North  Jersey.  No.  2  per¬ 
son  should  be  capable  of  layout  as  well  as 
covering  sports,  writing  column.  Write  or 
call  Rod  Odell,  Editor,  Daily  Advance, 
Dover,  NJ  07801  or  phone  (201)  366-3000. 

DESK  POSITION  opened  on  central  Florida 
daily  on  the  move.  Applicant  should  have 
previous  desk  experience  including  ability 
to  layout  lively  pages  with  sharp  heads  as 
well  as  ability  to  tell  reporters  what's  mis¬ 
sing  in  their  copy  and  getting  it  from  them. 
Write  Box  27881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY 

OPPORTUNITY  to  live  in  great  hunting, 
fishing  and  outdoors  area  in  Montana.  Ini- 
mediate  opening  for  Electronic  Techni¬ 
cian.  Experience  with  integrated  circuit 
electronics  and  phototypesetter  technol¬ 
ogy  is  required.  Excellent  sala^  plus  good 
fringes.  Send  resume  tO:  Jay  Egan,  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  PO  Box  2468,  Great  Falls  MT 
59403,  or  call  (406)  761-6666. 


FREELANCE 


MEDICAL-DENTAL  insurance  available  for 
freelancers.  Affiliate  with  American- 
National  News  (212)  233-6161  or  344- 
6676. 


MACHINIST 


MACHINIST  WANTED— Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 
Must  be  skilled  in  lathe  and  milling 
machines  and  able  to  perform  other 
machine  shop  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  nights,  weekends  and  overtime.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  excellent  salary  and 
top  fringe  benefits.  In  Zone  6.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  M.'F.  Submit  resume 
to  Box  27727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKET!  NG/PROMOTION 
DIRECTOR 

New  management  position  in  marketing/ 
promotion  and  product  development  on 
expanding  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports  to 
president/general  manager.  Write  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Owensboro  Publishing  Co., 
PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro  KY  42301. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 

to  oversee  large  metro  daily — 7  day  located 
Zone  9.  Must  have  web  offset  experience. 
Must  have  strong  managerial  capabilities 
and  willing  to  accept  challenge.  Please 
send  resume  plus  salary  expectations  to 
Box  27102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT— Experienced  both  as 
pressman  and  manager  in  dilitho  or  offset 
operation.  AM/PM  operation,  lOOM  circu¬ 
lation,  Zone  2.  Box  27587,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities.  Responsible  for  offset 
press,  scheduling,  camera/stripping  de¬ 
partment,  platemaking  department,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  quality  control.  Organization 
provides  career  growth  potent  iai  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  pressmen  in  a  non¬ 
union  plant.  Zone  6.  Organization  provides 
career  growth  potentiaT with  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  seeks 
Zone  9  journeyman,  paste-up  person  also 
experienced  in  mark-up  and  display  ad 
composition.  Immediate  opening.  Phone 
Production  Superintendent  at  (7137)  468- 
0123,  or  send  resume  to  Box  27874,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WORKING  SUPERVISOR 
COMPOSING/CAMERA 
Supervise  operations  of  Composing/ 
Camera  area  of  progressive  18,300  AM 
daily. 

Accountable  for  quality,  work  schedules, 
training,  deadlines,  first  level  maintenance 
and  supply  inventory. 

Will  recommend  hiring  and  firing.  Good 
clean  environment,  three  hours  from  Col¬ 
orado  Rockies.  Outstanding  fringe  bene¬ 
fits;  retirement,  savings  plan,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  accruable  sick  leave,  disability  and 
many  others.  Compensation  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability  and  experience. 

If  you  cannot  manage  people,  do  not  an¬ 
swer  ad. 


EMPLOYEE  COMMUNIC^VTIONS 
MANAGER 

Rare  opportunity  to  start  up  and  edit  a 
high  quality  quarterly  magazine  for 
employees  and  stockholders  of  a  high- 
technology  Fortune  500  company  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  publication  will  reflect 
magazine  style  journalism.  Manager  also 
will  help  several  operating  divisions  to 
create  and  produce  their  own  employee 
newspapers. 

Candidate  must  have  very  strong  writing 
and  editing  skills,  ability  to  work  with  high 
level  executives  and  an  understanding  of 
corporate  organization  and  business.  He  or 
she  should  have  experience  in  dealing  with 
outside  vendors  of  production  and  photo¬ 
graphic  services.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  area 
resident. 

The  manager  should  have  a  journalism 
background  and  some  experience  in  exter¬ 
nal  communications.  Salary  open.  Box 
27723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  TRADE  ASSOCI- 


Send  complete  resume  to;  ATION  needs  person  to  head  its  govern- 

R.D.  Richard,  Production  Manager  ment  relations  efforts.  Legal  and/or  news- 
STAR-HERALD  paper  experience  a  plus.  Mid  $20s.  Send 

PO  Box  451  resume  to  W.T.  Mullen,  Suite  400,  1627  K 

Scottsbiutf,  Nebraska  69361  St,  NW,  Washington  DC  20006. 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I'M  AN  AMBITIOUS  MBA  with  a  journalism 
degree  waiting  to  help  your  newspaper 
cope  with  the  business  environment.  I  can 
work  as  your  staff  assistant  or  in  your  mar¬ 
keting  or  finance  department.  Box  27521, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIA  GENERALIST— Businessman  ex¬ 
perienced  in  government  relations,  public 
affairs,  and  sales.  During  past  3  years  re¬ 
tained  to  analyze  structure  and  process  of 
all  media.  Subsequently  participated  in 
acquisition  planning,  corporate  financ¬ 
ings,  and  internal  management  problem- 
soTving.  Seek  opportunity  to  work  with  or¬ 
ganization  where  this  combination  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  can  be  stretched. 
Box  27765,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

TOP  MANAGEMENT,  B.S.  Marketing. 
People  oriented,  strong  planning¬ 
budgeting,  trained  all  phases  newspaper, 
advertising  emphasis.  Family  man.  com¬ 
munity  leader,  excellent  references.  In¬ 
terested  in  medium  to  small  Southern 
daily.  Box  27686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  and  general  management 
experience  plus  proven  dedication  means 
a  rare  find  for  good  paper(s).  Write  Box 
27863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Executive  of  a  100,000  circulation  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  desires  change 
and  challenge.  At  age  45  I  offer  leadership 
and  experience  to  make  effective  business 
decisions  through  skills  in  operations, 
technology  changes,  finance,  marketing, 
human  relations,  labor  negotiations,  and 
short  and  long  range  planning.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  27818, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCE,  education  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  equip  me  to  direct  the  sales  and 
marketing  functions  of  a  large  newspaper 
or  group.  Successful  diversified  record  in 
sales  management,  promotion,  research. 
Know  newspaper  economics,  strategic 
planning,  MBO.  Good  administrator,  com¬ 
municator;  industry  reputation.  Reply  with 
assurance  of  confidence  to  Box  27797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  SALESPERSON 

Young,  hardworking.  Four  years'  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Seeking  change  to  sales 
territory  that  needs  expanding  and  promo¬ 
tion  planning.  Will  relocate.  Box  27850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  3  years  with  major  daily, 
VDT  and  editing  experience  needs  new 
challenge,  will  relocate.  Rick  Wilson,  6015 
Regent,  Philadelphia  PA  19142.  (215) 
724-0588. 

COPY  EDITOR,  top  pro,  seeks  job  Zones  3, 
4,  9.  Non-drinker.  Box  27524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  KNOW  THE  LAWS  AND  LINGO.  AND 
HAVE  THE  SOURCES— Mature  male.  27 
with  environmental  policy  MA  and  jour¬ 
nalism  BA  seeks  environmental  affairs/ 
general  assignment  reporter  position  with 
medium  size  daily — where  environmental 
issues  need  in-depth  coverage  and  editor 
feels  the  same.  Six-month  internship  with 
EPA  in  Washington  DC  and  a  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  Indiana  daily.  Dixon  Dud- 
derar,  736  E  3rd,  »25,  Bloomington  IN 
47401.  (812)  339-8834. 

SPORTSWRITER  seeks  move  up  from 
small  Eastern  daily.  Two  years  experience 
in  writing,  editing,  layout,  and  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  Will  relocate  anywhere,  only  want 
chance  to  provemyself  toyou.  Box  27441, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

10  YEARS  newswriting/photo  medium  dai¬ 
lies  seek  news  or  PR  challenge  in  Sunbelt.  MA 
Journalism.  Box  27581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIVERSIFIED  MEDIA  BACKGROUND,  8 
years  as  editorial  assistant,  TV  promo  writ¬ 
er,  proofreader,  currently  freelancing  for 

2  major  Canadian  publishing  houses, 
seeks  steady  freelance  work  or  permanent 
position  with  newspaper,  periodical  or 
book  publisher.  References.  J.  Kohane, 
580  Christie  St  #811,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M6G  3E3  Canada. 

EXPERT  EDITOR  needs  good  magazine. 
Attractive  layout,  intelligent  heads,  infor¬ 
mative,  entertaining  copy.  4  years  in 
newspapers.  Now  managing  weekly.  Box 
27708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FARRAH'S  LOVER— I'm  not,  but  penetrat¬ 
ing  celebrity  interviews  are  my  specialty. 
TV-entertainment  writer  for  suburban  daily 
wants  to  move  up.  Hard  hitting  reviewer, 
witty  and  incisive.  PhD  in  film  and  English. 
Can  cover  film,  TV.  music,  books,  theater, 
and  education.  Box  27694,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FEMALE  SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  on  mid-size  daily  newspaper.  College 
graduate.  BA  English.  Experienced  sports 
editor  of  small  daily  and  mid  size  weekly 
papers.  Stringer  for  metropolitan  daily. 
Also  experienced  in  layout  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  Will  send  resume  and  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  No  geographical  preference.  Avail¬ 
able  June,  1979.  Jane  (iarroll,  2012  Kip¬ 
ling  Dr,  Day  ton  OH  4  5406.  ( 5 1 3)  2  75-8388. 

LET  ME  COME  HOME!  Badly  displaced 
Midwesterner  with  eight  years  of  editing, 
layout  and  reportingexperience  looking  for 
a  chance  to  leave  the  metro  rat  race  to 
break  into  management.  Small  to  medium 
Zone  5,  7,  daily  preferred.  Box  27691, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  group  and 
multi-plant  experience  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Very  strong  in  advertising,  compos¬ 
ing,  editorial.  Has  been  involved  in  week¬ 
lies,  dailies,  acquisitions,  conversions  and 
move  to  electronics.  Early  30s.  Very 
mobile.  Box  27846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  EXECU¬ 
TIVE.  27  years  with  publishing-printing 
firm.  BS  Commerce,  majors  in  journalism/ 
marketing.  Business  Manager/President. 
Sold,  serviced  major  printing  customers. 
Responsible  purchase  including  presses  in 
multi-press  web  offset  plant.  Supervised 
plant  complement  45  employees,  labor 
negotiations.  Set  editorial  and  news  policies 
for  3  weeklies.  Controlled  budgets,  sales, 
finance  and  profit  objectives.  Desires  relo¬ 
cate  Zones  2  or  3.  Box  27841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER/GENERAL 
MANAGER,  with  eight  years  as  head  of 
major  multi-edition,  twice-weekly  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  group,  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  Would  also  consider  management  slot 
with  small  to  medium  rural/suburban  daily. 
Background  also  includes  Wharton  Mar¬ 
keting  MBA,  BS  in  Journalism,  seven  years 
as  reporter/copyeditor  including  two  at 
New  York  Times  as  staff  reporter,  and  year 
as  account  executive  at  major  New  York  ad 
agency.  Age  36,  married  to  RN,  with  three 
small  children.  Box  27665,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

EXPERIENCE  UNSURPASSED  in  sports 
and  editorials.  Award  winner  with  top  ref¬ 
erences  and  portfolio.  Will  relocate,  pre¬ 
fer  Zone  4  and  6,  but  try  me!  Box  27681, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  years  in 
competitive  metro  market  AM,  PM,  Sun¬ 
day.  and  last  6  as  Circulation  Manager  of  a 
medium  size  PM  daily  with  TMC  products, 
seeks  relocation  and  advancement.  Offer¬ 
ing  a  total  of  twenty-one  years  of  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  widely  varied  markets 
and  situations  and  desire  to  continue  to 
grow  with  job.  Strong  in  personnel  de¬ 
velopment,  cost  control,  sales  promotion 
and  service.  Age  40  and  still  gets  excited 
by  a  challenge — do  you  have  one?  Box 
2/828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

DON'T  PASS  ME  BY!— Classified  manager, 
solid  experience,  general  circulation 
(youth  market)  and  upscale  trade  weekly 
papers,  with  heavy  exposure  to  display 
ads,  seeks  position  leading  upwards.  Will 
relocate  for  right  $.  minimum  salary  mid- 
20's.  Special  interest  in  Zone  8.  Box 
27798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  award-winning  editorial  writer 
seeks  rejxirting  position  on  metropolitan 
daily  in  Zones  9,  8,  2,  or  1.  Strong  in  inves¬ 
tigative,  research  writing,  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  beat  coverage  and  numerous 
desk  functions.  Box  27682,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS,  OUTDOOR  WRITER,  J-grad,  5  years 
experience,  wants  jxisition  on  professional 
staff.  Assistant  Sports  Editor  at  award¬ 
winning  12,0(X3  PM  daily  in  Midwest  which 
folded  suddenly  last  year.  Enjoy  layout, 
deskwork,  photo.  Covered  preli.  college, 
pros.  Northern  Zone  9  or  8  preferred.  Box 
27575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  REPORTER— Your 
paper  will  thrive  on  my  accurate,  elegant 
yet  punchy  prose  pilus  three  years  editing; 
VDT/layout/reporting/photography  experi¬ 
ence.  Copy  editor  seeks  feature  writing  or 
general  assignment  post  on  California 
daily.  Candace  Talmadge  (702)  385-3111 
or  384-5615. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given  m 
the  ad.  c  o  Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington 
Ave  .  New  York  N  Y  10022 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad  include  only 
material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


TALENTED  DESKMAN  seeks  immediate 
position,  preferably  with  Midwest  paper.  Is 
experienced  slotman,  wire  editor,  make-up 
man  and  assistant  city  editor.  Box  27544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLISHED  EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper 
group.  Sound  news  judgment,  flair  for  de¬ 
sign,  professional  approach  to  manage¬ 
ment,  Objective:  position  with  forward- 
thinking  publication.  Box  27673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  3  years  experience  seeks  features 
spotoncitydailyormagazine.  A.  O'Connor, 
347  West  End  Av,  #5A,  New  York  NY 
10024. 

STAMP  OUT 
PHOTO  AUTONOMY! 

There's  a  certain  sickness  in  the  journalis¬ 
tic  profession  that  is  spreading  like  a 
cancer.  It  was  born  out  of  a  lengthy  period 
of  photographic  neglect,  ignorance  and 
abuse  on  the  part  of  word-oriented  editors. 
But  now  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
other  side.  .  .  too  far.  On  several  papers, 
the  photographer  calls  the  shots,  not  just 
on  picture  play  but  on  photo  assignments 
and  on  overall  design.  On  some  papers, 
this  approach  is  justified,  but  on  most  it  is 
not. 

The  idea  of  editors  coordinating  words, 
pictures,  layout  and  heads  into  one  pro¬ 
fessional  package  isn't  dead.  It's  still  a 
good  system  providing  (I)  there  is  a  solid 
commitment  made  to  that  system,  and  (2) 
there  are  talented  editors  who  are  able  to 
treat  photos  as  professionally  as  they  treat 
words. 

I  can  make  such  a  system  happen  (or 
maximize  the  output  of  such  a  system  if  it 
now  exists  at  your  paper)  if  you  have  a 
news-executive  position  that  is  compatible 
with  my  requirements. 

I  have  a  BJ  and  10  years  of  newspapering 
experience,  including  reporting,  editing, 
photography  and  administration.  Box 
27675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER  4  years,  tired  of  no 
light  at  the  end  of  city  hall,  wants  to  enter 
business  writing  specialty.  Give  me  a 
chance  and  I'll  give  you  a  language  pro 
aching  to  get  somewhere.  BJ-University  of 
Missouri,  BA.  Box  27558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  would  like 
to  put  editing,  layout.  VDT  and  darkroom 
skills  to  use  in  the  form  of  a  sports  writer 
for  daily  or  large  weekly.  Can  send  clips 
and  start  immediately.  Please  contact 
Steve  Conran  (312)  832-4753. 

MATURE,  EXPERIENCED  editor  seeks 
challenging  spot  with  small  or  medium  size 
daily.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  activity  and  management.  Box 
27784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  weekly,  daily  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  daily  job.  Flare  for  fea¬ 
tures.  Camera  skills.  Indefatigable  worker. 
Box  27764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  available.  May  high  honors 
graduate  with  experience  in  all  areas  on  4 
weeklies  and  1  major  daily.  Box  27759, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PERSONNEL 

AVAILABLE 

...  due  to  purchase  of  the 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 
Experienced  workers  in  all 
areas  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Direct  inquiries  to: 

MRS.  REYNOLDS 
BEAVER  COUNTY  TIMES 
400  FAIR  AV 
BEAVER  PA  15009 
(412)  775-3200 


EDITORIAL 


,  REPORTER  with  2  years  experience  plus 
college  work  seeks  move  from  small  AM. 

I  News  and  column  writing,  desk  and  pho- 
I  tography.  Poli  Sci  degree— government  is 
I  my  beat.  Zone  6.  Box  27758,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

!  WOMAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  Col- 
;  orado  daily  seeking  news  sports  reporting 
position.  Very  experienced  in  writing,  edit- 
!  mg.  photography,  layouts.  Willing  to  relo- 
1  cate.  Box  27757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  REPORTER-EDITOR,  professional,  20 
years  experience  covering  government 
agencies  and  Congress  in  Vvashington  DC. 
Heavy  experience  on  business,  tax,  anti- 
I  trust,  defense,  space,  health  and  govern¬ 
ment  regulatory  issues.  Seeks  short  term 
and  long  term  freelance  assignments.  Re¬ 
cently  interviewed  such  individuals  as 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Stuart  Eizenstat, 
Sen.  Howard  Baker,  Ray  Marshall,  Irwin 
Shaw,  Rep.  Al  UHman.  etc.  Box  27754, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Policy-making  responsibility  on 
daily  for  dynamic,  enterprising,  youthful, 
mature  editor,  13  years'  experience, 
strongest  on  staff  motivation,  graphics, 
community  involvement.  Norm  Oshrin, 
126C  Springwood  Circle,  Longwood  FL 
32750. 

J-GRAD  seeks  copy  editorship,  reporter- 
ship,  any  publication.  VDT  experience,  re¬ 
sume,  references,  clips.  Box  27748,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SEVEN  YEARS  in  management.  Fully- 
experienced  city  editor.  Also  experience 
in  producing  weekend  paper,  design,  slot. 
Seeks  responsible,  challenging  position. 
Box  27743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SLIGHTLY  EXCEPTIONAL  professional, 
34.  Writer,  quality  magazine  editor,  na¬ 
tional  award-winning  investigative  report¬ 
er.  anthologized  essayist,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  journalism  training  program,  research 
consultant  with  daily  experience,  too. 
Recognized  expert  in  American  Indian  is¬ 
sues:  specialist  in  energy  resources,  law. 
Currently  completing  1st  book.  Versatile, 
tenacious,  non-doctrinaire.  Seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  writing  job.  Zones  7,  8.  9.  Call 
(50?)  265-2409  or  write  Box  27742,  Editor 
(v  Publisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR — experienced.  Searching 
for  metro  publisher  committed  to  best  use 
of  photography  and  willing  to  grant  author¬ 
ity.  Strengths:  extensive  photo  back¬ 
ground  (including  color)  as  photographer 
and  supervisor,  expert  pix  judgment,  in¬ 
itiator  of  worthy  assignments  and  eye¬ 
catching  layout.  Box  27740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER  with  3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position  on  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
Box  27816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  STAFF 

Due  to  a  change  in  operations  at  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  many  ca¬ 
pable  and  dedicated  individuals  will 
become  available  for  employment 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  These 
people  are  specialized  in: 

•  Advertising  Sales 

•  Advertising  layout  and  copywrit¬ 
ing 

•  Accounting  and  credit 

•  Circulation 

•  (Customer  service 

•  Secretarian  and  clerical 

If  you  are  looking  for  competent 
people  for  your  staff,  direct  inquiries 
to: 

The  Employment  Center 
ST  LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
12  Blvd  at 
Convention  Plaza 
St.  Louis,  MO  63101 
(314)  342-1391 


!  EDITORIAL  I 


,  AWARD-WINNING  California  editor  seeks 
I  new  challenges,  rewards  on  medium-size 
daily,  prefer  Zone  9.  15  years'  ei^rience. 
Family  man.  Box  27671,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR,  15  years  on  weeklies  and  dailies, 
urban  and  suburban,  reporting  and  edito¬ 
rial  writing,  seeks  top  job  on  news  side  of 
medium-sized  daily.  Know  layout,  editing, 
management  and  community  involvement. 

I  can  lead  your  staff  to  excellence,  make 
your  paper  lively  and  needed  by  your  read¬ 
ers.  Box  27623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CRITIC,  currently  working 
for  small  daily,  looking  for  job  writing 
about  and/or  reviewing  the  arts  for 
moderate-sized  daily.  Creative,  hardwork¬ 
ing.  BA,  MA  in  journalism.  Box  27876, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GIFTED  WRITER-REPORTER,  41,  seeks 
return  to  full-time  writing  for  southern 
California  daily  after  10  years  suburban 
newspaper  management.  Amusing,  poi¬ 
gnant  columns,  solid  hard  news,  probing 
editorials.  Vast  experience  covering 
California  politics.  Seeks  wide-rar^ging 
general  assignment  post.  Available  June  1. 
Recent  clips,  references,  resume.  Box 
27867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  writer/editor.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
physicist.  Nuclear  energy  issues  specialist. 
PO  Box  5153,  Berkeley  CA  94705. 

8  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE.  Have  done  layout, 
PR,  sports,  photojournalism,  broadcast¬ 
ing,  editing.  Can  do  it  all  for  you  in  June. 
Box  2784%  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  EDITOR/WRITER.  Versatile, 
keen  news  sense.  Experienced  in  inves¬ 
tigative  health  reporting  and  Hill  coverage. 
Able  to  “demystify"  science.  Interested  in 
science,  health  or  environment  position. 
Will  relocate.  Box  27844,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST,  ex-Washing¬ 
ton  and  foreign  correspondent  for  top 
news  magazine,  seeks  return  to  report¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing  after  4-year  leave  to 
complete  major  book  on  education.  Cover¬ 
age  includes  US,  UK,  Canadian  politics; 
UN,  nuclear  and  press  affairs.  Articles 
have  appeared  in  Life,  Fortune  and 
People.  Prefer  New  York,  Washington  or 
Boston  base.  Box  27829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  thoroughly  capable  reporter 
offers  experience,  versatility  and  flair  to 
the  right  daily  newspaper.  Box  27821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  newspaper  editor,  reporter 
seeks  full,  part-time  job,  medium,  small 
daily  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington.  Will  visit 
area  late  May,  personal  interviews  can  be 
arranged.  Location  top  priority.  Box 
27817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


JUNE  GRAD  seeks  reporter  job  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Experienced.  Jim 
Michaels,  207  N.  Sandusky  St,  Delaware 
OH  43015.  (614)  363-7611. 

INDUSTRIOUS  WRITER,  29,  recent  MA, 
light  freelancing  experience,  would  like 
chance  to  get  started  on  small  daily  or 
weekly  in  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8  or  9.  You  won't 
be  sorry.  PO  Box  1021,  Tullahona  TN 
37388. 

YOU  WANT  city,  news  or  wire  editor  for 
small,  economically  sound  daily.  I  have  6 
years  of  reporting  and  photo  experience 
with  current  daily.  VDT  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  1969  grad.  Nebraska  J-School.  1968 
Newspaper  Furxl  editing  intern.  Several 
Iowa  writing  awards.  Family  man.  Prefer 
Zones  5,  7.  Box  27803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD  -WINNING  self-made  27  year  old 
woman  with  2  years  covering  courts,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  schools  and  health 
for  a  small  daily,  seeks  reporter  job  on 
medium  sized  or  larger  daily.  Box  27802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MOVE  READERS,  with  people  features 
and  editorials — and  have  clips  to  prove  it. 
Now  senior  bureau  reporter  on  metro  PM. 
Previously  feature  writer  for  Northeastern 
PM.  Also  reported  on  overseas  conflict  for 
several  publications.  Experienced  photo¬ 
grapher.  I  promise  to  move  your 
readers— but  I  need  decent  compensation. 
Box  27800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST/WRITER,  29,  5 
years  experience  covering  Big  10,  wants  to 
relocate.  Strong  idea  man,  loves  college 
and  pr^  sports.  Thorough,  hard  worker 
with  VDT  experience.  Box  27799,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

JUNE  PHOTOJOURNALISM  grad  seeks  job 
as  photographer  on  daily.  From  newspaper 
family.  Experienced  on  metro  daily,  coun¬ 
try  weekly  and  college  daily.  Shoot  and 
process  color  or  black  and  white.  Report¬ 
ing  experienced.  Nancy  Holding,  223 
North  Lincoln,  Kent,  OH  44240.  Phone 
(216)  678-5498. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  pro  photojournalist  seeks 
post  on  over-50,(X)(J  daily  whose  photo¬ 
consciousness  is  rising,  not  worsening.  5 
years  on  magazines,  wires,  staff  of  major 
daily.  Ready  to  move  and  return  to  serious 
work.  Box  27849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-General  fore¬ 
man.  Proven  record  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Cost/personnel  reduction. 
Hot/cold  type  conversions.  Latest  technol 
ogy.  Knowledgeable  front  to  back.  Heavy 
in  labor  relations.  Box  27056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Three  little  words 

If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Herbert  v.  Lando  is  embraced 
by  libel  lawyers  to  any  great  extent  we 
predict  the  three  most  over-worked 
words  in  any  reporter’s  lexicon  will  be:  “1 
can’t  remember.” 

Can  they  put  you  in  jail  or  cite  you  for 
contempt  for  that? 

Three  months  ago  in  this  space  (Jan. 20) 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  once  a  well-known  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  and  now  teaching  a 
course  on  that  subject  at  Washington  & 
Lee  University,  offered  his  “nine  rules 
for  thoughtful  dealing  with  confidential 


sources.  It  was  m  the  aftermath  of  the 
Farber  case. 

Among  other  things  Mollenhoff  said: 
“Do  not  keep  notes  that  might  identify 
the  confidential  source.  In  any  highly 
sensitive  situation  the  original  notes 
should  be  destroyed  after  the  reporter  has 
transcribed  them  into  ‘random  notes’  that 
might  be  produced  without  identifying  or 
pointing  to  the  confidential  informant.  To 
destroy  these  notes  after  a  subpoena  is 
issued  would  risk  a  contempt  of  court 
charge.” 

Now,  this  practice  might  destroy  the 
book  publishing  business  if  reporters 
don’t  keep  detailed  accounts  of  their  in- 


Fischetti 
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Cartoon  by  John  Fischetti,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
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vestigations.  But,  if  you  don’t  keep  notes 
how  can  they  be  subpoenaed? 

And,  if  it  is  possible  to  erase  a  physical 
handwritten  or  typewritten  record,  why 
can’t  you  also  “erase”  the  substance 
from  your  mind? 

That  may  sound  a  little  facetious ,  but  as 
a  practical  matter  how  can  anyone  be 
expected  to  remember  what  his  or  her 
mental  processes  were  five  years  before? 

For  a  guy  who  can’t  be  expected  to 
remember  to  pick  up  the  laundry  unless 
there  is  a  hand-written  note  in  his  pocket, 
asking  what  went  on  in  my  mind  five 
years  ago  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

We  suspect  we  are  not  alone  in  that 
failing. 

Can  they  put  you  in  jail  or  cite  you  for 
contempt  because  your  memory  fails 
you? 

For  those  in  the  press  who  fear  a  prolif¬ 
eration  of  libel  suits  because  of  the  latest 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  there  is  some  hope 
in  an  annual  court  decision  in  Federal 
District  Court,  Manhattan,  last  week. 

Judge  Robert  L.  Carter  ordered  an  in¬ 
vestor  and  his  law  firm  to  pay  $50,000  in 
legal  fees  for  having  filed  a  malicious  libel 
suit  against  Barron’s  Magazine.  The  dis¬ 
pute  arose  from  some  articles  in  the 
magazine  critical  of  the  Tehnicare  Corpo¬ 
ration.  A  stockholder  retained  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr  and  filed  a  libel 
suit.  The  judge  has  now  ruled  it  was  so 
baseless  and  that  it  could  only  have  been 
filed  to  harrass  the  publication  and  there¬ 
fore  the  plaintiff  and  his  attorneys  must 
pay  for  having  misused  the  judicial  proc¬ 
ess. 

The  judge  said:  “Both  the  plaintiff  and 
his  counsel  are  culpable,  the  plaintiff  for 
pressuring  his  attorney  into  filing  a  ‘base¬ 
less  lawsuit’  and  the  counsel  for  not  meet¬ 
ing  a  professional  obligation  to  resist  that 
pressure. 

“To  make  and  disseminate  allegations 
such  as  those  made  here,  without  the 
slightest  assurance  that  plaintiffs  burden 
of  proof  could  be  met,  when  it  is  known  or 
should  have  been  known  that  no  hard 
facts,  but  only  rumor  and  gossip  sup¬ 
ported  the  charges,  constituted  the  es¬ 
sence  of  bad  faith.” 

We  don’t  know  what  the  presently- 
constituted  U.S.  Supreme  Court  would 
do  with  that  one,  if  it  ever  gets  up  that 
high,  but  fora  while,  at  least,  it  might  be  a 
deterrent  to  frivolous  and  meritless  libel 
suits. 
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L  J  HE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
I  FOUNDATION 

was  founded  in  1962  with  grants  from  the 
Scripps  and  Howard  families.  Its  primary 
objective  is  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  journalism  in  all  fields  of  mass 
communications. 

Trustees  and  officers  of  The  Foundation  devote  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  such  things  as: 

•  Grants  and  awards  to  schools  of  journalism  and 
to  promising  students  in  these  schools.  Grants 
were  made  to  63  colleges,  and  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  153  journalism  students  this  school 
year. 

•  Awards  to  persons  already  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  for  outstanding  accomplishment. 

The  winners  announced  here  were  selected  as 
outstanding  from  799  entries,  and  share  in  prize 
monies  totaling  $22,000. 

More  than  440  Scripps-Howard  men  and  women,  in 
addition  to  others  within  the  communications  industry, 
contribute  annually  to  The  Foundation,  and  The  E.W. 
Scripps  Company  is  a  major  contributor. 


Announcing 
the  winners  of 


THE 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

AWARDS 


THE JUDGES 


HOWARD  AWARDS 

Newspaper  Division:  William  Mcliwain,  deputy  editor,  Washington 
Star;  Prof.  Mitchell  Stephens,  director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  New  York  University;  and  Lou  Schwartz,  managing  editor, 
Newsday. 

Broadcasting  Division:  Dr.  John  M.  Culkin,  president.  Center  for 
Understanding  Media,  New  York;  Dr.  Worth  McDougald,  director, 
Radio-TV  Film  Dept.,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia; 
Joshua  Mills,  assistant  professor  of  journalism.  New  York  University; 
Dr.  William  Slater,  division  head.  Broadcasting  Dept.,  University  of 
Cincinnati;  and  Dr.  Vernone  Sparkes,  professor.  Communications 
Research  Center,  Television- Radio  Dept.,  Syracuse  University. 

MEEMAN  AWARDS 

William  Houseman,  environmental  writer,  consultant  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  publications  consultant  to  the  National 
Council  of  Architectural  Registration  Boards;  Betty  F.  Greenfield, 
executive  director  of  Wave  Hill  Center  for  Environmental  Studies 
and  urban  planner;  and  Granville  Sewell,  educator  and  researcher, 
Columbia  University,  and  consultant  in  environmental  management. 

PYLE  AWARDS 

Dr.  Richard  Gray,  director.  School  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University; 
Lynn  Langway,  general  editor,  Newsweek;  and  Robert  Thompson, 
chief,  Washington  Bureau,  Hearst  Newspapers. 

SCRIPPS  AWARD 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan;  Lou  Boccardi,  executive  editor. 
The  Associated  Press;  John  Hughes,  editor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  president  of  the  ASNE;  Allen  Neuharth,  chairman  and 
president,  Gannett,  and  president  of  the  ANPA;  and  H.L.  Stevenson, 
vice  president  and  editor-in-chief.  United  Press  International. 

STONE  AWARDS 

John  B.  Oakes,  former  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  The  New  York 
Times;  James  P.  Brown,  editor,  Brunswick  (Me.)  Times-Record;  and 
Norman  Isaacs,  chairman.  National  News  Council. 


for  outstanding 
journalism  in  1978 


•  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards 

•  Roy  W.  Howard 

Public  Service  Awards 

•  Edward  J.  Meeman 

Conservation  Awards 

•  Walker  Stone  Awards  for 

Editorial  Writing 

•  Edward  Willis  Scripps 

First  Amendment  Award 


Will  your  entry  be  among  the  winners  in  the 
1979  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards? 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

The  27th  annual  competition,  for  newspaper  writing  published  in  U.S.  newspapers  during  1979 
most  exemplifying  the  warmth  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle  has  a  deadline  of  Jan.  15, 1980. 

The  award  is  $1000  cash  and  a  plaque.  There  will  be  a  second  prize  of  $500  and  a  certificate. 

Although  Pyle  won  his  greatest  fame  as  a  World  War  II  correspondent,  before  the  war  he  honed  his 
talents  by  roaming  America,  painting  word  portraits  of  people  and  their  daily  concerns  that  captured  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  his  readers.  He  wrote  so  compellingly  that  the  plight  of  any  man  or  woman  took 
on  universal  quality. 

As  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  said  of  Ernie:  “His  typewriter  had  a  soul.” 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Two  bronze  plaques  will  be  awarded,  one  to  a  newspaper  and  one  to  a  radio  or  TV  station  judged  to  have 
been  outstanding  in  its  public  service  efforts  during  1979.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  of 
$2500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the  paper,  radio  or  TV  station,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
or  station  manager,  contributed  most  to  the  effort. 

Three  runners-up  prizes  of  $1000,  with  certificates,  will  also  be  awarded,  one  to  a  newspaper,  one  to  a 
TV  station,  and  one  to  a  radio  station.  There  will  be  five  prizes  overall.  Entry  deadline  for  broadcasting  is 
Feb.  1, 1980.  For  newspapers,  the  deadline  is  March  1, 1980. 

These  awards  are  named  for  the  longtime  president  and  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  United  Press,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of 
the  world's  outstanding  journalistic  figures. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $8500  will  be  awarded  to  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  the  cause  of 
conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1979.  One  grand  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded,  accompanied  by 
a  bronze  plaque.  The  remaining  $6000  will  be  distributed  in  four  awards  totaling  $3000,  and  certificates,  to 
newspapers  with  circulations  of  more  than  100,000,  and  in  the  same  number  and  amount  to  newspapers 
with  circulations  of  less  than  100,000. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  embraces  the  environment  and  the  forces  that  affect 
it.  Entry  deadline  is  February  15, 1980. 

The  Meeman  awards  are  named  for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and  conservation 
EDWARD  j  MEEMAN  ©clitor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be  nominated. 


ERNIE  PYLE 


WALKER  STONE  AWARDS  FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Named  for  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  the  Walker  Stone  Awards  are  open  to  newspapermen  and  women  in  the  field  of  editorial 
writing. 

They  consist  of  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a  bronze  plaque,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize  of  $500, 
with  a  certificate. 

The  criteria  for  judging  will  be  for  general  excellence ...  to  include;  the  forcefulness  of  writing  to  a 
purpose,  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results,  and  the  importance  of  the  expression  in  the  public  interest. 

Entrants  are  to  provide  the  background  necessary  forjudging  the  above  qualities. 

Work  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1979,  and  entry  deadline  is  February  1, 1980. 


WALKER  STONE 


EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS  FIRST  AMENDMENT  AWARD 


Named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  giants  of  American  journalism  and  the  founder  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  this  award  is  established  to  recognize  that  newspaper  which  in  writing,  reporting,  and  public 
education,  has  performed  the  most  outstanding  public  service  in  the  cause  of  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  in  the  year  1979. 

A  bronze  plaque  will  be  presented  to  the  winning  newspaper,  and  a  $2500  cash  prize  given  to  the  editor 
for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among  the  individuals  on  his  staff  who  contributed  most  significantly 
to  the  winning  entry. 

Entry  deadline  is  February  1, 1980. 


EDWARD  W.  SCRIPPS 


Complete  list  of  1978  winners  inside  gatefold 


